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ARTICLE I. 
THE LAST DAYS AND DEATH OF LUTHER. 


By C. E. Stowe, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature, Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. 


Luruer died on the 18th of February, 1546, at the age of 
sixty-two The immense labor he had undergone for thirty 
years was too much even for his iron constitution ; and for more 
than a year previous to his death, he suffered much from pains 
in the head, inflammation of one eye and loss of its sight, 
swelling of the limbs, the agonizing disease of the stone, to- 
gether with extreme nervous irritability and depression of 
spirits. His enemies hoped every day he would die, and in 
the beginning of 1545, a pamphlet was published at Naples 
to inform the world that Luther was dead, and it professed to 
give the particulars of his departure. In this veritable publi- 
cation it was stated that Luther spent his time in gluttony and 
drunkenness, and blaspheming the Pope; that, perceiving his 
end to be near, he commanded his attendants to place him 
upon an altar and worship him as a god ; that he received the 
sacrament and immediately died; but the consecrated wafer 
leaped out of his stomach and remained suspended in the air, 
to the astonishment of all beholders ; that when he was buried 
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there was such a frightful storm, with thunder and lightning, 
that people thought the day of judgment had actually come ; 
that in the night the storm returned with still greater violence, 
and the next morning the tomb was found empty, but such 
an intolerable smell, and such an odor of burning brimstone 
came from it, that it made every body sick who ventured near 
it; whereupon many repented and joined the Catholic church, 
etc., etc. 

The Landgrave of Hesse sent a copy of this pamphlet to 
Luther, who made himself very merry over it, and published 
a large edition in Italian and German, adding nothing but the 
following very characteristic note at the close: “Now I, 
Martin Luther, Dr., acknowledge and testify by this present 
writing, that I received the foregoing angry tale respecting 
my death, on the 21st of March, and that I have read it with 
great mirth and jollity, except the blasphemy that such lies 
should be attributed to the high, divine Majesty. For the 
rest, it tickles me to my right knee-pan and my left heel, that 
the devil and his crew, the Pope and the papists, hate me so 
heartily. May God convert them from the devil. But if it 
be decreed that my prayer for a sin which is unto death, be 
not heard—very well—then God grant that they may speed- 
ily fill up the measure of their iniquity, and do nothing else 
for their own comfort and joy than write such books as 
these.” 

Several circumstances tended to embitter the last days of 
Luther. The sacramentine controversy, which had nearly 
produced a breach between him and Melanchthon; the ne- 
glect of some congregations to provide suitable support for 
their ministers; the low state of discipline in some of the 
churches ; the consciousness that he had sometimes been too 
obstinate and violent in his discussions with his brother re- 
formers ; all these things tended to disturb and trouble him. 
*¢T was born (said he) to fight with devils and factions ; and 
hence it is that my writings are so boisterous and stormy. It 
is my business to remove obstructions, to cut down thorn trees, 
to fill up quagmires, to open and make straight paths ; and if 
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I must have some failing, it is that I speak the truth with too 
great severity.” To his friend Dr. Probst, of Bremen, he 
writes, under date of January 19, 1546: “I, a worn out, 
feeble, wearied, spiritless, and now one-eyed old man, write to 
you, and desire, what seems to me to be very reasonable, that 
I, now half dead, may have a little rest and quiet, which I long 
for ; and yet I am still overburdened with writing, and preach- 
ing, and talking, and working, just as much as if I had never 
written, or preached, or talked, or worked. I am weary of 
the world, and the world is weary of me. The parting will 
be very like that of the guest leaving the inn. I pray only 
that God may be gracious to me in my last hour, and I shall 
quit the world without reluctance.” 

Certain disorders in Wittenberg, which he found himself 
unable to control, harassed and vexed his soul. Secret prom- 
ises of marriage between young people, without the consent 
of parents and guardians, which the Romish church view to 
be valid, and which the magistrates of Wittenberg refused to 
declare null, he held to be exceedingly injurious to the parties 
concerned, and of mischievous tendency in society. He de- 
clared that things had come to such a pass, that a father could 
scarcely send his boy to a neighbor’s house of an errand with- 
out the risk of having him return a married man. He ex- 
horted, he prayed, he preached, he appealed to the magis- 
trates and to the elector ; but such was the power of old pre- 
judice that his labors were all in vain. The familiarity which 
began to exist between the young ladies of the city and the 
students of the university, grieved and offended him. He 
affirmed that some of the young ladies went so far as to visit 
the students at their rooms, which he considered decidedly 
improper. Moreover, a fashion was introduced among the 
ladies of dressing scandalously low in the neck ; and he affirmed 
vehemently that ladies who went to church with such long 
necks, ought to be subject to church discipline. But Luther 
found, as many others had found before, and have found 
since, that it is easier to carry a point against any other earthly 
power, than against the power of a lady’s fashion, especially 
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if it be an unreasonable and indefensible fashion. He who had 
resisted and defeated, single-handed, the most tremendous 
power which ever existed on earth, was utterly unable to per- 
suade or compel the ladies of his own church to cover their 
bosoms, while it was the fashion to leave them open. He 
considered the reputation and usefulness of the university and 
theological seminary to be in imminent danger from these 
and the like causes ; and, finally, seeing that all his remon- 
strances were disregarded, he left the city in disgust, with the 
determination never to return to it. From Leipsic he wrote to 
his wife to sell what little property they had in Wittenberg, and 
take her family to the little village of Zulsdorf, where he had 
a cottage and garden, a gift from the elector of Saxony. This 
exceedingly characteristic letter may be read in Lomler’s 
Luther, Vol. III. p. 340-42. 

As soon as this determination of Luther was known, the 
whole city was in commotion ; the citizens said it would ruin 
their town for ever; the magistrates begged ; the students 
petitioned ; Melanchthon and his colleagues entreated ; the la- 
dies cried and promised better fashions; and the elector of 
Saxony implored and even commanded him to return. Luther 
at length yielded, and resumed his Jabors in the university and 
the city church. He felt, however, that he had not long to 
live, and he had sometime before written his will, which, like 
every thing else that came from his pen, is full of character, 
It is given by Lomler, Vol. IIl., p. 151-155, in the original 
German, and I have here attempted to translate it into 
English. 

“], Martin Luther, Doctor, acknowledge by this my own 
handwriting, that I have given to my dear and faithful house- 
wife Catharine, for her own, (or whatever the legal phrase may 
be,) during her life, that she may use it for her own welfare 
and pleasure ; and by the authority of this present writing, 
this day, I grant unto her what followeth, namely, first, the 
little property at Zulsdorf, as I have fitted it up and owned it 
hitherto ; secondly, the house by the well, for her residence, 
which I purchased in the name of my servant Wolf; thirdly, 
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the gifts, such as cups, jewelry, rings, chains, medals, gold and 
silver, which, perhaps, in all may be worth something like a 
thousand gulden. 

‘«‘ This is all I am worth, and I give it all to my wife, for 
the following reasons : 

“1, Because she has always conducted herself toward me 
lovingly, worthily, and beautifully, like a pious, faithful, and 
noble wife; and by the rich blessing of God she has borne 
and brought up for me five living children, who yet live, and 
God grant they may long live. 

«2. Because she will take upon herself and pay the debts 
which I owe and may not be able to pay during my life; 
which, so far as I can estimate, may amount to about 450 
florins, or perhaps a little more. 

“3. But most of all, because I will not have her depend- 
ent on the children, but the children on her; that they may 
hold her in honor, and submit themselves to her, as God has 
commanded. For I see well and observe, how the devil, by 
wicked and envious mouths, heats and excites children, even 
though they be pious, against this command ; especially when 
the mothers are widows, and the sons get wives and the 
daughters get husbands, and again socrus nurum, nurus socrum. 
For I hold that the mother will be the best guardian for her 
own children, and will use what little property and goods she 
may have, not for their disadvantage and injury, but for their 
good and improvement, since they are her own flesh and 
blood, and she has carried them under her heart. 

«And if, after my death, she should find it necessary or 
desirable to marry again, (for I cannot pretend to set limits to 
the will or the providence of God,) yet I trust, and herewith 
express my confidence, that she will conduct herself toward 
our mutual children as becometh a mother, and will faithfully 
impart to them property, and do whatever else is right. : 

«« And herewith I humbly pray my most gracious lord, his 
grace, Duke John Frederick, Elector of Saxony, graciously to 
guard and protect the above named gifts and property. 

‘J also entreat all my good friends to be witnesses for my. 
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dear Catey, and help defend her, should any good-for-nothing 
mouths reprove and slander her, as if she had secretly some 
personal property, of which she would defraud the poor chil- 
dren. For I testify that there is no personal property except 
the plate and jewelry enumerated above. And indeed any 
one publicly can make the calculation, for every body knows 
how much income I have had from my gracious lord, and be- 
sides that I have never had a penny ora pepper-corn from 
any one except in the way of presents, which are mentioned 
above among the jewelry, and in part are pledged for debt ; 
and when it is seen how much I have built and bought, and 
what great expense of housekeeping and charity I have main- 
tained with this income and these gifts, others as well as my- 
self must consider it a special and wonderful blessing that I 
have been able to get along, and the wonder is, not that there 
is no more ready money, but that there are so few debts. 

“‘T beg this may be considered, because the devil, when 
he can no longer plague me, would be glad to plague my 
Catey in every possible way, for no other reason than because 
she has been the married housewife of that man Dr. Martin, 
and is yet, blessed be God. 

Finally, I beg, since in this will or testament I have not 
used legal forms or words, (and thereto 1 have my reasons,) 
that every one will let me be the person that I am in truth, 
namely, openly, and known both in heaven, on earth, and in 
hell, and let me have respect and authority enough, so that I 
may be trusted and believed more than any lawyer. For so 
God, the Father of all mercies, hath entrusted to me, a poor 
miserable, condemned sinner, the Gospel of His dear Son, 
and therein, thus far, 1 have behaved and conducted myself 
truly and faithfully, and it has made much progress in the 
world through me, and I am honored as a teacher of the truth, 
notwithstanding the curse of the Pope, and the wrath of em- 
perors, kings, princes, priests, and all kinds of devils ; much 
rather, then, let me believed in this little matter, especially as 
here is my hand, which is very well known ; and [I hope it 
may be enough, when it can be said and proved, that this is 
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the serious and deliberate desire of Dr. Martin Luther, (who is 
God’s lawyer and witness in his Gospel,) to be proved by his 
own hand and seal. 

* Done and given in the day of Euphemia, (Sept. 16,) 
1542. 

“M. LUTHER.” 

Ego Philippus Melanchthon testor, hanc esse et sententiam 
et voluntatem, et manum Reverendi Domini D. Martini Lu- 
theri Preceptoris et Patris nostri carissimi. 

Ego Caspar Cruciger D. testor, hanc esse et sententiam et 
voluntatem et manum Reverendi D. Domini Martini Lutheri, 
carissimi Patris nostri. Quare ipse mea manu subscripsi. 

Et ego Johannes Bugenhagius, Pomeranus D. idem testor 
manu mea. 

Confirmed by his grace, the Elector and Duke of Saxony, 
April 11, 1546. 

The Council of Trent was now in session, and every 
effort was made to inveigle the Protestants into some com- 
promise with the Papists. Notwithstanding his growing 
infirmities, therefore, Luther did not feel that he could relax 
any of his labors. He still kept up his active corres- 
pondence over all Europe, still lectured every day, and 
preached from four to six times every week, and almost every 
month published some book, and he wrote large works on the 
papacy with special reference to the Council of Trent. Two 
of these works were adorned with plates of the most satirical 
and biting character against the pope and his council. They 
were entitled, Das Pabsthum zu Rom von Teufel gestiftet, 
and Prophetische Abkonterfeiung des Tridentinischen Conzil- 
iabuli. Even the friends of Luther thought these books too 
sharp and violent. 

But the final scene was fast approaching. ‘There had 
been a difficulty of long standing at Eisleben, Luther’s native 
town, between the count of Mansfeld, his brothers, and the 
inhabitants, respecting the property in the mines there. The 
controversy had become exceedingly bitter, and the minds of 
the parties were very much irritated and alienated. Luther 
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had once spent several days among them to effect reconcilia- 
ation, but without success. ‘They now thought, however, 
that if he would visit them again, they would submit all their 
differences to his judgment and abide by his decision. The 
count of Mansfeld, therefore, besought him to come if his 
health would possibly admit. January 20th, 1546, Luther 
writes in answer to the count: “1 am busy writing against 
the asses in Paris and Louvain, and for an old man my health 
is good enough.” 

On the morning of the 23d he set out for Eisleben, and 
took with him his two sons Martin and Paul, the eldest of 
whom was then about twenty. His wife was sick, and on that 
account obliged to stay at home. There had been a violent 
storm, the rivers had all overflown their banks, the bridges 
were carried away, and travelling was both difficult and dan- 
gerous. At eleven o’clock on the morning of the 24th, he ar- 
rived in Halle, and in the evening preached in St. Mary’s 
church. He was detained there three days by the state of 
the river Saale, which was full of floating ice, and running with 
a furious current. On the 28th he and his two sons, with Dr. 
Jonas, rowed themselves across the river in a skiff, at the 
imminent hazard of their lives. While they were struggling 
with the ice and water, Luther spoke to Dr. Jonas in his dry 
pleasant way: “ Dear Doctor, would it not be fine sport for 
the devil to drown Dr. Martin Luther and his two sons and 
Dr. Jonas, all together, here in the river!” They gained the 
shore in safety, and proceeded on their journey. The count 
of Mansfeld met them with a company of one hundred and thir- 
teen horses, and escorted them to Eisleben. When they came 
in sight of the church tower of Eisleben, a rush of tender re- 
miniscences crowded upon the mind of Luther with such over- 
whelming force that he fainted entirely away. When he 
recovered, he said: “The devil must needs insult me from 
the old steeple yonder. But I will give hima pull or two 
yet before I die.” Luther found himself very much exhausted 
by the fatigues and inconveniences of his journey. He had 
an issue for the pains in his head. This had been neglected 
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since he left home, and had become very painful. After a 
night’s rest, however, he entered on business and pursued it 
with unremitting diligence. 

On account of the state of his health and the inclemency 
of the season, his wife felt unusual anxiety for him, and in her 
letters to him expressed her solicitude with all a woman’s 
tenderness. He answered affectionately, cheerfully, and jo- 
cosely, and endeavored to quiet her apprehensions. The last 
of his letters to her, written but a few days before his death, we 
shall here insert, as a specimen of this unique correspondence. 

“'To the holy, careful lady Catharine Lutheress, the 
Zulzdorf Doctoress at Wittenberg, my gracious dear housewife. 

* Grace and peace in Christ, most holy lady Doctoress ; we 
thank thee most kindly for thy great care of us, whereby thou 
canst not sleep ; for since the time thou hast taken up the care 
of us, a fire broke out in our hotel close by our chamber door, 
and was likely to burn us up; and yesterday, owing no doubt 
to thy tender care, a great stone came near to falling on my 
head and squashing me like a mouse in a trap. 

««* * * | have to thank your sacred care of me that the 
dear holy angels have given over taking care of me. I fear 
me, if thy anxiety cease not, the earth will open and swallow 
me up, and all the elements persecute me. Dost thou study 
the Kategisseman' and the Creed? Go to thy prayers and 
let God take care of me. It is written, Cast thy cares on the 
Lord, who careth for thee ; read the 55th Psalm and many 
other like passages. Thank God, we are bright and well ; 
but our business plagues us, and Dr. Jones has a lame leg, 
by reason of his accidentally stumbling intoa shop. So great 
is the envy of people, that he would not let me have a lame 
leg alone. Herewith 1 commend thee to God. We will 
gladly get loose from here and come home so soon as God 
pleases. Amen, Amen, Amen. 

“ On the day Scholastica, (Feb. 10,) 1546. 
“Your MARTIN LUTHER.” 





? So Catharine, by mistake, had written the German word Katechismus, 
Catechism. 
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February 14th, he ordained two preachers and received 
the Lord’s Supper for the last time. The next day he 
preached his last sermon from Matt. 11 : 25-30, which is 
given in full by Lomler, Vol. III. p. 182-197. 

February 16th, at supper Luther spoke with great cheer- 
fulness on the brevity of human life. Among other remarks, he 
said: ‘“ When an infant of a year old dies, he probably has 
from one thousand to two thousand of the same age to go into 
eternity with him; but if I die at the age of sixty-two, I shall 
scarcely have sixty ora hundred of my age who will die the 
same day.” Being asked if we should know our friends in 
the other world, he replied: ‘*‘ Adam, when he awoke from 
his sleep and found Eve by his side, did not gape and stare, 
and say, Who are you? Where did you come from? but 
knew her at once, and exclaimed, ‘ Bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my flesh.2 Though he had never seen her before, he 
felt, through marrow and bone, that it must be she and could 
be no other ; and so shall we feel when we awake in eternity, 
and see our loved ones standing around us.” 

His appetite had been very good and his meals remarka- 
bly cheerful ; and he observed that, getting back to his native 
town, his food tasted to him as it did when he was a boy. 

On the morning of February 17th, he appeared so unwell 
that the count of Mansfeld begged him not to attend to busi- 
ness that day, but keep his room. This he consented to do, 
he saw no company, and his dinner was sent up to his apart- 
ment. In the afternoon, however, he said he could not bear 
to eat his meals alone, it was so gloomy and unsocial, he 
would go down and take supper with the family. His two 
sons were with him, his friend Dr. Jonas, and his servant 
Ambrose. He walked thoughtfully up and down in bis 
chamber, and at length said: “I was born here in Eisleben ; 
what if I should die here?” He complained of pressure for 
breath ; he walked to the window and opened it ; his lips 
moved and a low murmur was heard, as if he were in earnest 
prayer. His servant Ambrose, supposing he might want as- 
sistance, came softly behind him, and heard him speak to the 
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following purport: ‘ Lord God, Heavenly Father, I call upon 
thee in the name of thy dear Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, 
whom I by thy grace have acknowledged and _ preached, that 
thou wouldst, according to thy promise and for the glory of 
thy name, graciously listen to my prayers at this time. Oh, 
grant, according to thy great mercy and loving-kindness to- 
ward me, that the light of the gospel, which now begins to 
shine on the earth, may every where take the place of the 
terrible apostacy and darkness and blindness of the pope, be- 
fore the great day of judgment, which cannot now be far off, 
but is at the door: and withal preserve thou the church of 
my dear fatherland pure unto the end in the steadfast profes- 
sion of the truths of thy holy word, and graciously keep it, 
that all the world may know that thou didst send me to do 
this work. Ah, dear Lord God, Amen, Amen.” 

Not a word was spoken by any of his attendants. They 
felt as Jacob did in Bethel, “‘ How dreadful is this place !” 

He resumed his seat, and said to Dr. Jonas and his 
sons: “Oh, I wish this business of the count of Mansfeld’s 
were settled, that I might go home and lay myself down in 
my coffin to sleep, and give this poor body to the worms !” 

Michael Coelius, the minister of Eisleben, came in to see 
him, and he said to Coelius and Dr. Jonas: “ Pray for our 
dear Lord God, that it may go well with Him and His church, 
for the Council of Trent is in a great rage.” He complained 
of pain in his breast, and requested them to rub him with 
warm flannels, which they did. He felt better, and at supper 
time, went down and ate with the family with a good appetite. 
Observing the company rather desponding, he began to con- 
verse with great liveliness, and by two or three sallies of his 
ever ready wit, threw them into a hearty laugh. 

After supper he again complained of a pain in his breast, 
and asked to be rubbed with warm flannels. They urged 
him to send for a physician, but he declined. At nine o’clock 
he went up stairs, in company with his two sons Martin and 
Paul, Dr. Jonas, Mr. Coelius, and his servant Ambrose. He 
lay down on a sofa in a little ante-room adjoining his cham- 
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ber and slept for about an hour and a half. He then awoke 
and asked Ambrose to warm the bed in his chamber. He 
arose from the sofa, took off his clothes without assistance, 
wrapped himself in a dressing gown, walked to his bed and 
lay down. Seeing his sons and the other friends standing 
anxiously around him; he requested them to retire to bed ; 
but they earnestly begging permission to sit up with him, he 
made no further objection, but turned his face toward the 
wall, and seemed to sleep. His servant Ambrose says he did 
not really close his eyes, but seemed to be narrowly watch- 
ing the flickering shadows made upon the wall by the un- 
steady light of the fire. At half past eleven he told his servant 
to light a fire in the little room ; and soon after exclaimed, 
“O Lord God!” in a tone of distress. His friends were im- 
mediately around him, and he said to Dr. Jonas: “I have 
most distressing pain at my heart, I think | must be dying.” 
They rubbed him again with flannels, and the sad news 
spread through the family and through the city, that Luther 
was dying. ‘The two principal physicians of the city were 
soon by his bed-side, the count of Mansfeld came hurrying 
in with some salts of ammonia, then newly discovered, and 
was soon followed by his lady the countess, the count John 
Henry von Schwartzburg and his lady, and Dr. Aurifaber, 
the particular friend and biographer of Luther. 

Luther soon recovered, rose from the bed without assist- 
ance, walked once or twice across the chamber, and then 
went into the little ante-room and lay down again upon the 
sofa. It was now one o’clock in the morning. Soon after lying 
down, he said in Latin: “Father, into thy hands I commit 
my spirit: Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, God of truth.” 
The countess of Mansfeld wished him to take some of the 
medicines she had brought ; but he said his poor dear Catey, 
in her abundant anxiety for him, had put up, just before he 
came away, a little case of refreshments and medicines, and 
if he took any thing he would rather have some of that. His 
son went to his trunk, took out the parcel he spoke of, and 
handed it to him. He took one or two of the things it con- 
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tained, just put them to his lips, handed them all back to his 
son, and told him to put them away, and never to forget the 
kindness of his mother. Soon after, he said: “ Dear God, I 
am in dreadful pain, I must be going.” Mr. Coelius said to 
' him: “ Venerated father, call upon-our dear Lord Jesus 
Christ, our great high priest, our only mediator; you have 
done a great work for Him ; God will be gracious to us; you 
will yet recover.” ‘No, (said Luther firmly,) I feel the cold 
sweat of death—lI am breathing my soul out—my distress is 
increasing.” He then prayed in German: “ My heavenly 
Father, eternal, most merciful God, Thou hast revealed to 
me Thy dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ; Him have I pro- 
fessed, Him have I preached, I adore Him as my only Sa- 
viour and Redeemer, while the ungodly reproach and revile 
and persecute Him. O take my poor soul to Thyself.” He 
then said in Latin three times in quick succession: “ Into 
Thy hands I commit my spirit,” and added: “God so loved 
the world that he sent His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him might not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
After a moment’s silence, he again spoke in German: “O, 
heavenly Father, although this body is breaking away from 
me, and I am departing from this life, yet I certainly know I 
shall forever be with Thee, for no one can pluck me out of 
Thy hand.” And then subjoined with a cheerful tone in 
Latin: “Our God is a God of salvation—our Lord delivereth 
from death.” 

He appeared to be fast sinking, and the countess of Mans- 
feld again administered some cordials, and directed him to be 
bathed with spirits. ‘Then Dr. Jonas said to him: “ Most 
beloved father, do you still hold on to Christ, the Son of 
God, our Saviour and Redeemer?” His fading countenance 
once more brightened, his clear blue eye sparkled with intel- 
ligence, and he replied, in a distinct and thrilling tone: “O 
yes.” He then folded his hands across his bosom, turned his 
face a little on one side, and began breathing softly and gently 
as a sleeping infant. His eyes were becoming fixed in their 
sockets, the glassy hue of death was fast gathering on them, 
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when one of the old men in attendance, who had been his 
companion in childhood, (and who in bad weather had often 
carried the favorite little Martin to school in his arms,) in that 
awful moment forgetting entirely the mighty reformer and 
thinking only of the friend of his heart, knelt down by the 
sofa, and putting his arm across his bosom and his face to his 
cheek, exclaimed in the plaintive notes of childhood: “ Mar- 
tin, dear Martin, do speak to me once more!’’ But there 
was no reply. The mighty spirit had already gone. Before 
the words were fully uttered Luther was already with Moses, 
with Paul, with John, and with Christ ; and in the last only 
did he find a superior. The countess of Mansfeld would 
not be persuaded that he was dead. Even when she heard 
the death-rattle in his throat, and after that all was still; 
when she saw his lips open with a slight and scarcely percep- 
tible gasp, and then move no more ; still, with all a woman’s 
perseverance and hopefulness, she stood intently watching his 
face, and anxiously rubbing now his feet and now his hands, 
till at last perceiving that they grew ice-cold to her touch, and 
she could warm them no more, hope was forced from her, and 
she turned from the couch, threw herself into a chair, and co- 
vered her face and wept like one who refuses to be comforted. 

Luther died of cancer in the stomach, or, angina pectoris,' 
at half past two o’clock on Tuesday morning, February 18th, 
1546, at the age of sixty-two years, three months, and ten 
days. As he seemed to anticipate, his native city, by a sin- 
gular providence, became also the place of his death. 

Luther’s death, though peaceful, and full of unwavering 
confidence in Christ and his gospel, was not so joyous and 
extatic as that of many a Christian in humble life. For this, 
two reasons may be assigned : 

1. His personal hopes were never of the exhilarating kind. 
Of himself he was often distrustful ; it was only in respect to 
the cause in which he was engaged that he was always un- 
doubtingly confident. 


1 The authorities differ on that point. 
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2. He was probably, during the whole time, suffering ex- 
cruciating bodily pain. Though he said but little about it, 
it is evident from what he did say that his sufferings were ex- 
treme. And it must have been so, for he had a mighty, mus- 
cular frame to be shaken down, and such a frame could not, 
in so short a time, have been brought to dissolution without 
terrible torture. 

On the morning of the 19th of February the body of Lu- 
ther was enclosed in a leaden coffin, and carried to St. An- 
drew’s church in Eisleben, where Dr. Jonas preached from 
1 Thess. 4: 138-18. ‘Ten of the principal citizens watched 
with the corpse during the night, and early in the morning of 
the 20th Mr. Coelius preached from Isaiah 57:1. The body 
was to be taken to Wittenberg for burial ; and as the mourn- 
ful procession began to move, the whole city and all the sur- 
rounding country was emptied of its inhabitants, who crowded 
after the hearse, and by their tears and sobs and loud weep- 
ing testified how deeply they felt their loss. At five in the 
evening the train arrived before the walls of Halle, and here 
the crowd became so dense, that they were two hours in forc- 
ing the hearse along from the gate to St. Mary’s church, a 
distance of about fifteen or twenty rods. As the hearse was 
slowly making its way along through the mass of human be- 
ings, a voice in the crowd began to sing the first hymn which 
Luther published : 


Aus tiefer Noth schrei ich zu dir, 
Mein Gott, erhér mein Rufen. 


- From deep distress I call to thee, 
My God, regard my crying ; 


and the whole multitude joined in the singing, but could 
scarcely complete a single line before their voices were choked 
by their sobs, and they all wept aloud. ‘Then they began to 
sing again ; and thus alternately singing and weeping, they 
at length deposited the body in St. Mary’s church ; and even 
then they could not be persuaded to disperse, but stood 
around the church the whole night. 
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At six o'clock in the morning of the 21st, the hearse start- 
ed again, followed by the same weeping throng, and meeting 
every where on the way the same demonstrations of grief; 
and at mid-day on the 22d it arrived before the outer gate at 
Wittenberg, where it was met with all the honors which could 
be conferred on a sovereign prince. The mayor’s carriage 
stood just outside of the gate, and in it was the bereaved wife 
and her younger children, awaiting the arrival of her elder 
sons with the dead body of their father. There were many 
affecting scenes connected with Luther’s death, but none 
more thrilling, more heart-rending than the meeting of that 
mother and her sons. 

After some interruption, the procession went on to the 
Castle church, which was immediately crowded in every part, 
every door and window was filled, and every street and ave- 
nue leading to it was thronged with mourners intently weep- 
ing. Bugenhagen and Melanchthon were in the pulpit. The 
first arose and with tolerable composure pronounced his text 
1 Thess. 4: 13, 15; but the moment he attempted to com- 
mence his sermon, he broke out into an uncontrollable fit of 
weeping, in which all the congregation joined, and the infec- 
tion spreading to the streets and avenues without, the whole 
city resounded with one loud and bitter wail. 

At length they were hushed to silence, and the sermon 
was resumed. After the sermon by Bugenhagen, Melanchthon 
addressed the members of the University in Latin, and the 
coffin was lowered into the vault under the broad aisle not far 
from the pulpit. The vast assembly broke up, and each man 
returned to his home, pondering within himself and intently 
wondering whether it could be really so, that they should 
never again see Luther’s noble form in their streets, and never 
again hear his thrilling voice in their churches. He had lived 
and taught and preached in Wittenberg thirty-eight years, 
and, from the time of his first arrival, had been the central 
point of interest to all who inhabited or visited the city, and 
is so to this day. 

After the lapse of three centuries, the city of Wittenberg, 
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though one of the strongest fortresses and most important mili- 
tary stations in Europe, and though it has been the scene of 
battles and sieges which might have immortalized any other 
town, is seldom thought of or visited except as the place 
where Luther labored and where his bones are buried. Even 
Wallenstein, and Peter of Russia, and the great Frederic, and 
Napoleon, whose names may now be seen written with their 
own hands on the walls of Luther’s study, were always small 
men at Wittenberg and objects of subordinate interest ; and 
feeling it to be so, though some of their most important move- 
ments were made in and around the city, they seldom staid 
there long ata time, and generally hastened away as soon as 
they could. 

The grave of Luther is secured by an iron grating and 
covered with a thick, heavy plate of bronze, on which is the 
following simple inscription: Martini Lutheri S. Theologie 
doctoris corpus h. 1. s. e. qui anno Christi MDLVI, XII. 
Cal. Martii Eyslebii in patria S. M. O. C. V. ann. LXIIL 
MIUDX. 

The emperor Charles V., in his wars with the Protes- 
tants, some years after Luther’s death, besieged and took 
Wittenberg. The first place he inquired for was the grave 
of Luther. He read the inscription, folded his arms acyoss 
his bosom, and stood looking down, absorbed in thought’ An 
officer stepped up to him and said, “ Let me break open the 
grave and scatter the ashes of the heretic to the winds.” 
Charles’s fine eyes and noble features flashed witb indignation 
at the mean proposal. “TI have not come te war upon the 
dead (said he) ; I have enough to do with the living,’’—-and 
he hurried from the spot. Ever after che famous diet at 
Worms, Charles and Luther had uniformly manifested the 
most profound respect for each other. 

Nore. The foregoing account of the last days and death 
of Luther has been collected fram a great variety of sources. 
Some of the most accurate md copious are the following, 
namely: Seckendorf de Latheranismo—Marheinecke, Ges- 
chichte des teutschen Re®rmation—Lomler, Dr. Martin Lu-— 
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ther’s Deutsche Schriften—Andin, Histoire de la Vie, des 
Ecrits, et de la Doctrine de Mt. Luther—Mathesius,‘Leben 
Dr. Martin Luther in siebzehn Predigten. 


ARTICLE II. 
BUSH ON THE RESURRECTION REVIEWED, 


By Samvex T. Spear, Pastor of the South Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anastasis : or the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body, 
rationally. and scripturally considered. By Grorcr 
Busu. New-York and London: Wiley & Putnam. 
1845. pp. 396, 12mo. 


Ir is a duty acccordant not less with the spirit of religion 
than of philosophy, to hail with gratitude whatever shall be 
adapted to increase the sum, either of human knowledge, or 
human happiness. ‘Truth and virtue should be the ends of 
all rational inquiry. These are never subserved by a proscrip- 
tive weatment of him who proposes to make his intellectual 
faculties the organs of research, however widely he may differ 
from us iy alleged results. ‘The mere fact that he enunciates 
a mew opimon, or attacks a standard doctrine, is not of itself 
sufficient @ priori to secure his condemnation. He may be 
right, or he may be wrong, or he may present a combination 
of important truth and serious error. In either case the ap- 
propriate method is, te hear hin—master his positions—con- 
sider the pertinency ana weight of his arguments ; and then 
decide upon the merits of bis view, according to the evidence 
which he submits. It is to ve regretted that, in this imper- 
fect world, prejudice and the spirit of dogmatism should so 
often supersede the work of thought, and lead men to seal up 
their convictions so as to make the minds impervious to the 
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- elaims of reason. ‘This is unfavorable to the dignity and 
prevalence of truth; paralyzes inquiry ; precludes improve- 
ment; and is dishonorable alike to man and his Maker. 
Above all, to put down a man by popular appeals to ignorance 
—to faith rather than reason and the Scriptures ; by the po- 
tent agency of the odium publicum vel theologicum, by mere 
epithets ; is unfair, unworthy of a philosopher, be he Christian 
or Pagan. The fact is, every improved state of opinion in 
its inchoative stage, is a novelty; and if we adopt the doc- 
trine of rejecting whatever comes under this title, we must 
stagnate intellectual progress ab origine ; we must assume, 
that man, in the individual and collective sense, is already 
perfect in knowledge ; or, if not perfect, we proscribe him 
from making any further attamments. I cannot suppose, 
that in this age, and especially in this country of free inquiry, 
it will be necessary to make a formal defence of these an- 
nouncements. He who should deny them, would himself be 
a personified resurrection of the bigotry, prejudice and blind- 
ness of the dark ages; and would probably find himself a 
stranger to the spirit and glory of the age. We should all be 
careful, however, that we do not in practice commit ourselves 
to a course which in theory we are ready to condemn. This 
rule is never more important, never more signally honored by 
its observance, than when we are exposing what we deem 4 
fundamental error. Our zeal for truth and our hatred toyard 
error, while well in themselves, may undergo transmuations 
in their progress; and in proportion as they advance, lose 
their original spirit, till finally they shall be masked with 
some of the worst features of proscription and ‘persecution. 
In the name of humanity and truth, which is its chiefest good, 
I plead for every man an exemption from this curse. This 
is the right of every one, commissioned to think by the edict 
of his Maker. 

In the following review it will be the earnest effort of 
the writer to be governed by the views with which he has 
opened this discussion. ‘The questions agitated by the author 
of the book placed at the head of this article, are among the _ 
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gravest upon which the human mind can fix its thoughts. 
Our present life is but a vapor ; it soon vanishes away ; and 
when we cross the tomb, we are met with an immense series 
of wonders. Future existence is a great problem—the great- 
est ever addressed to human thought. Our capacity to con- 
ceive of it, and make even some limited determination in re- 
gard to it, is among the highest attributes of our rational na- 
ture. The imperfection of our intellectual achievements upon 
this field, is a truth which all must concede. What we do 
know, however, is not the less certain, because we do not know 
the more; we need have no solicitude lest the unknown may 
contradict the known ; and above all, the known should not 
be the less powerful in its motive character and action upon 
our hearts. Our knowledge of the future, and our knowledge 
of the present, seem coincident in one grand particular, viz., 
in both cases it is a knowledge of facts much more extensively 
than of modes. When in regard either to the present or the 
future we absorb ourselves chiefly in the latter to the exclusion 
of the former, we shall soon pass beyond the landmarks of 
science, and alleged discoveries will deserve no higher title 
than that of mere dreams, or visions. It has cost the philo- 
sophical world much thought and many mortifying failures to 
find out the proper limits for human inquiry. Many 
splendid minds have been lost to mankind, while inhaling 
the gases of the veiled and inacessible region. On every ac- 
count, therefore, let us be sober; let us know what we can 
do, and what we cannot do ; let us approach the theme sug- 
gested by our author, desirous of seeing the truth, and willing 
to yield our powers, and confess their insufficiency, where 
the theme may transcend their range. 

In entering upon the work before us, I desire to submit 
some general remarks, as prefatory to a more detailed inves- 
tigation. In reference, then, to the spirit and aim of the 
author, so far as revealed in his book, I have been able to dis- 
cover nothing demanding any special criticism. He professes 
to yield to no one in a profound regard to the Sacred Oracles ; 
and it would certainly be unjust to assume, that this is a mere 
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guise, under which to assail the word of God. Iam willing 
to grant—what I believe to be the truth—that he is actuated 
by an honest intention to enlarge the boundaries of human 
knowledge ; that he has a sacred veneration for the Bible, 
and full confidence in its truths, its promises and its Saviour. 
This I deem an act of justice to the writer, since this spirit 
is certainly breathed throughout the entire book. In his pre- 
face, he seems to be aware that he is assailing a series of stand- 
ard opinions, and of his consequent liability to the sudden 
and vehement charge of skeptical tendencies, Against this 
he very early puts in his solemn protest; and in the manly 
spirit of Christian philosophy and integrity, he implores the 
reader to spare himself the trouble of such apprehensions and 
feelings. ‘This prayer seems to me to be one of conscious 
innocence, intermingled with many fears. He is unquestion- 
ably entitled to the full benefit of his own averments on this 
point, of which he is a better judge than his brethren. He is 
morally answerable to God in the premises, logically answer- 
able to the world—to any man who chooses to call his posi- 
tions in question. This concession, however, should not be 
construed into any recommendation of his work. The work 
itself is no better, as an intellectual production, for having pro- 
ceeded from Christian hands. Men may be honest in pro- 
pagating false sentiments ; they may have sincere intentions, 
and teach destructive errrors; and there is undoubtedly a 
point where intellectual obliquity becomes conclusive evi- 
dence of a state of heart which no charity can cover, and no 
Christian fellowship can safely acknowledge. That the author 
has reached this point, I am not disposed to affirm. Were I 
empowered with the prerogatives of the Pope, I would not 
chase him with the thunders of the Vatican. I prefer to re- 
gard him as a Christian brother, wishing well to the cause of 
truth, and to reason with him upon the merits of his views. 
It is apparent that the author indirectly sets up a claim to 
originality—that he has leaped from the beaten track of opinion 
—that he regards himself as proposing new views, if not “new 
truths,” yet “new views of old truths ;” that he is seeking to 
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introduce a new dispensation of opinions in regard to several 
questions pertaining to the future state. He prepares the 
reader to accept this announcement in the “ Introduction,” 
where he argues at some length, and with much force of 
thought, the proposition, that the knowledge of Revelation is 
to be progressive. In the general drift of his argument on 
this point, I see nothing of which to complain. The know- 
ledge of each man is progressive—in one stage of being he 
knows more than he did at a prior stage. ‘The knowledge of 
the race is progressive; that which is obscure in one age, is 
made plain in another ; that which is rejected at one time, is 
adopted at another, and vice versa. These intellectual transi- 
tions, are on the whole, progressions—not retrogressions ; 
they result in compassing more truths, and coming nearer to 
the pure and perfect apprehension of specific truths. This 
progress is not equally developed in all departments ; in some 
it is not practicable beyond a certain point, which is rapidly 
attained, since all that is knowable will have been already 
known ; it does not involve as its consequence an incessant 
and eternal revolution of all opinions. It is where opinions 
are not correct-—where they are not complete—or where 
there is no opinion—that we find the legitimate province of 
intellectual progression. Its basis lies in the laws that regu- 
late the rise and advancement of human knowledge, rather 
than in any intrinsic character pertaining to truth itself. I 
am able to see no peculiarities in the field of revealed science, 
that exclude this progression of knowledge, when guarded by 
the proper limitations. This view, however, should not be 
confounded with another, which is different. Revelation, 
during the long age of its developement, was progressive ; but 
it is no longer such. There are no new revelations to be 
added to the Sacred Oracles, while there may be advances 
of the human mind in the more perfect knowledge of what 
God has revealed. I do not understand the author to claim 
a new revelation and progress in this sense, but a new and 
more complete view of religious truth. This is no sin, if he 
be right ; but if wrong, it may work much harm—bhow much, 
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we have no accurate methods of judging. It is possible, that 
his book may do some good, if not by direct action, yet by 
the reaction which it may generate. As to the direct evil 
tendencies of the work, if such there be, it is perhaps too 
early a stage of this review to express an opinion. 

There is another general remark, to which I wish to call 
the reader’s special attention. I am confident that no injus- 
tice is rendered to the author in the following proposition, 
viz.: he places reason, not engaged in applying the laws of 
a sound exegesis to the word of God, and thus ascertaining 
the mind of the Spirit, but operating by the natural methods 
of intuition, induction, and deduction, in the very front rank 
of all his inquiries. ‘This he does both in the chronological 
and logical sense. By the simple exercise of reason, acting 
not in the direction of revelation, but upon the facts of nature, 
he undertakes to make out what cannot possibly be true, viz., 
the common doctrine of the resurrection ; and then by the 
same power he seeks to give us what is presumptively, or 
probably true, as a substitute for the resurrection in the man- 
ner ordinarily held. All this is done, before his mind comes 
at all in contact with the Bible. He has settled to a certain- 
ty in his judgment the truth of no resurrection of the body, 
before he has solicited a verdict from the Book of God. In 
the course of his argument there are no very obscure intima- 
tions of the manner in which he will deal with the Bible, when 
he brings the question within this sacred enclosure. If there 
were ever an instance in which “coming events cast their 
shadows before them,” this most certainly is one. This is his 
ground, viz.: the resurrection cannot be true for philosophical 
reasons ; therefore the Bible must not be so interpreted as to 
make it true. We are prepared to expect this kind of exe- 
gesis in the outset ; and when he comes to the biblical depart- 
ment, we are far from being disappointed. The concession is 
frequently made, that “ the letter of the inspired record”? is at 
variance with the deductions alleged to be those of philosophy 
on this subject ; and, unless I am much mistaken, there is a 
sort of tremulous anxiety in view of the fact conceded, made 
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up of a mixed state of conviction and doubt, whether having 
reference to the opinions of the Christian world, or the word 
of God, I cannot tell. But that such is the fact, appears 
evident by the amount of special pleading with which the 
first part of his book abounds. 

In the very dawn of his “Scriptural Argument,’’ he sets 
at rest all our doubts, and tells us how this apparent collision 
between the results of philosophy and the word of God may 
be reconciled. He gives a rule we had anticipated, without 
knowing what should be its title, in the following sentence : 
“ And yet it is unquestionable, that in nothing is the divine wis- 
dom more conspicuous than in what we may term the elasticity 
of import in the language of the sacred volume.” ‘This is to us 
an entirely new phrase and a new idea, unknown until we had 
read the author’s book. We ask, therefore, the privilege of a 
little reflection, before we adopt either the one or the other. 
What is this “ elasticity of import?’ It must mean, that the 
words of the sacred text may be contracted or expanded, and 
thus varied in their import, either within definite limits or with- 
out such limits. The reader will perceive that the allegation 
is not, that our minds are elastic, but that the elasticity in- 
heres in the very Word itself. This is not to be put to the 
account of a lapsus verborum, for the author very gravely 
reasons upon the truth of what he asserts, and thinks it one 
mark of divine wisom. 

It has occurred to us that, as a practical question, men 
would disagree very much as to the quantity of this elasticity. 
It certainly would furnish a broad shield, under which to cover 
the grossest error, for every man is to be his own judge how 
elastic the word is. It would be a perfect testudo, better 
than ever the Romans had, to conceal the head of every 
sophist. No matter how much the error may conflict with 
the letter of the Word, for this has a sovereign “elasticity of 
import,” which the advocate of the error is the honored one 
to perceive. I beg leave therefore to ask for some rule of 
measurement, by which to graduate these strange expansions 
and contractions. As a Protestant, the author will not tell 
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us to go to the Pope, and ask him in every case. Neither will 
he send us to philosophers, for they have as little of the infalli- 
ble unity as the Pope himself. And if we are to take the 
author himself as the standard, I am afraid that we should go 
further from shore than would comport with the timid spirit 
of most men. At any rate, before we set sail upon this ocean 
of “elasticity,” give us a good compass and a skilful pilot ; 
and until these requisitions are met, it will be prudent not to 
engage our passage. 

It is not proposed to tire the reader with a long dissertation 
upon the true rules of biblical exegesis, or to consider in extenso 
the light shed upon this subject by the progress of natural sci- 
ence ; but I protest against any such “elasticity” as will in 
result make the language of God an uncertain rule of faith 
and practice. ‘That the minds of men often present an ample 
surplus of this elasticity, will be readily granted ; but until 
now, we always supposed that the word of God had a definite 
and fixed import, meaning just so much and no more ; that 
the great duty of exegesis was to find out this import ; and 
never once imagined that there was any inherent variableness 
in the import. Be it remembered, that our failure to discover 
all that the Bible means in any given case, or to place its im- 
port within the proper limits, is with us, and not with the Word 
of God. The true meaning of the sacred text is that which 
the Holy Ghost intended ; and ours is the duty to ascertain 
the mind of the Spirit, as revealed in words. When the in- 
tention of the Spirit is to describe things optically, according 
to their appearance—or typically, by symbols—or literally, 
according to nature and fact,—then we are to take the de- 
scription according to the optical, the typical, or the literal 
sense ; and this may be determined, if the Book of God ad- 
mits of any interpretation. This requires no “ elasticity of 
import in the language” of the sacred text, for the optical, the 
typical, or the literal sense is the sense intended, and there is 
no other. The author incidentally and in very general terms 
has referred us to two sciences, illustrating and proving the 
necessity for this “elasticity of import.” These are Geology 
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and Astronomy. In regard to the first, it will be sufficient to 
remind him that the geological hypotheses are not as well set- 
tled as the truth of the Bible ; and if we grant them to be 
sound inductions, there is no difficulty in reconciling them with 
the Mosaic narrative, without any “elasticity of import” in 
that narrative. ‘These geological periods may very easily be 
placed between the events recorded in the first verse, and 
those presented in the following verses, of the first chapter of 
Genesis. All the elasticity we then have, consists in the fact 
that Moses did not tell all that was true; and if this make 
language variable, then no sentence ever had a meaning.— 
The case of Astronomy is also referred to. The Bible speaks 
of the sun as moving around the earth, and astronomy de- 
clares the earth to move around the sun. Now astronomy is 
unquestionably right, considered as a philosophy, and the Bible 
equally right in stating the fact according to its appearance to 
every eye, which is all it proposed to state. There is there- 
fore no ground for the necessity of a certain “elasticity of 
import” in the language of the Bible, any more than in the 
language of astronomy. Philosophically and optically you 
have two facts; one is the real motion of the earth around 
the sun—the other is the apparent motion of the sun around 
the earth. They are equally facts; Astronomy states one, 
and the Bible the other. We need not elongate or contract 
the import of either record, for what each affirms is equally 
real. ‘This generates no necessity for any variableness in the 
import of the sacred words, in themselves considered, conse- 
quent upon the progress of science ; for that which was origi- 
nally intended by these words, remains true, notwithstanding 
the progress. ‘The progress in its course touches upon facts, 
to which it was not the design of the sacred text to advert. 
What was alleged or implied, with the reason therefor, is never 
annihilated ; hence the language needs no depletion, correc- 
tion, nor substitution, by the demands of philosophy. To make 
the Bible a treatise on astronomy ; to make it contradict the 
facts of this science, and then rescue it from ruin by the elas- 
ticity of its import, is a short way to reach a great conclusion. 
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The reasoning looks better in the aggregate than in the de- 
tail; and it was perhaps wise in the author to make general 
allusions, leaving the reader to infer that beyond them there 
was a storm of logic, which no man may buffet except at his 
peril. ; 

In addition to the fact of no logical demand for this new 
rule of exegesis, it is to be remarked, that it is an unsafe pro- 
cedure to crowd into a biblical word a philosophical idea, 
which Heaven never meant to convey by its use ; or to crowd 
out another idea, which was intended. Let the philosophical 
idea stand by itself—state it by itself; let the same be done 
with the thoughts of which the words of God are the vehicle ; 
and when the two shall conflict with each other, we will con- 
sider two questions, viz.: Is the conflict real? If so, which 
has the greater claim to our confidence? Adopting this 
course, we shall need no elasticity in the language, either of 
philosophy or of the Deity, to accommodate the one to the 
other. If we adopt the course which is suggested by the au- 
thor, we open the gateway of variableness, flexibility, and 
uncertainty, which, when once open, no man can close. 
There is no point, where you can arrest the principle without 
giving it up; and there is no error, which you can try and 
condemn by the Bible. In the hands of a skilful sophist, 
every thing is set afloat ; he might claim a much greater elas- 
ticity than even the respected author would be willing to 
allow ; he might extend it to more applications than the 
resurrection of the dead ; and in the fertility of his genius and 
the profoundness of his philosophy, declare impossible almost 
every thing which the letter of the divine word affirms, and at 
the same time insist upon his entire belief of the word. When 
we enter upon this process of contraction or expansion, it will 
be difficult to find a safe judge of its true limits ; as difficult 
to fix the subjects, where it shall be applied : indeed, nothing 
short of inspiration in interpreting the word of God could make 
it either a sound rule, or any rule of faith. The principle is 
attended with insurmountable objections—objections not less 
formidable than those urged by the author against the resur- 
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rection of the dead. I confess that as a Christian I am afraid 
of it—and not less so as a philosopher ; not because it is true, 
but for a better reason—because it is not true. Between a 
revelation from God, with this peculiarity as its highest mark 
of wisdom, and no revelation, there is very little ground for a 
preference. Can it be that Heaven’s language is thus to be 
seared and shorn of its certainty? Did not God know what 
He meant toconvey? In its last analysis what is this elasti- 
city, but an elasticity in the intentions of the Eternal Mind ? 
I would not make the author an offender for a word ; neither 
would I proscribe him for an inadvertent sentence ; but when 
the spirit of a sentence is the spirit of a whole book, then I 
claim the privilege of a kind, but most earnest protest. Let 
this spirit become dominant in the regions of philology, and 
the days of revelation are over. 

The author holding on to his grand idea of the chronological 
and logical supremacy of reason, occasionally crosses the 
track of Almighty power; and while we would not im- 
pute to him the least degree of irreverence, he disposes of the 
point with an ease and facility, that would seem to require 
a ‘trans-sepulchral ” elevation of human intelligence. So 
perfectly certain is he of the absolute impossibility of the 
resurrection as usually held, and that too on the sole authority 
of reason, that he denies to the believer of the same all 
the benefits of an appeal to the omnipotence of the Deity. 
If the Deity cannot raise the bodies of the dead according 
to the standard views of the resurrection, the fair presumption 
is, that inspiration has not recorded as a fact what would be 
an impracticability to Almighty power. He argues against 
the possibility of establishing any “ relation ” between the pre- 
sent body and the resurrection body, except that of “ priority 
and posteriority,” by methods to be considered in the sequel. 
He declares, that, as he apprehends the subject, “the ideas 
involved in the proposition of the resurrection of the same 
body are incompatible per se.” He then adds: “ The real 
question is, how Omnipotence itself can establish the relation 
of which we are in quest—how, not as to the manner, but 
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as to the fact.” He precedes this remark by the intimation that 
he “ would not dare to limit the Holy One of Israel, or to deny 
that any thing is possible to him which is possible in itself.’ Tak- 
ing the qualifying phrase “ which is possible in itself,” in connec- 
tion with the allegations immediately following, we do not mis- 
understand the author in charging him with asserting, on philoso- 
phical grounds, the total impossibility of the resurrection as usu- 
ally held, by any power. Almighty power cannot establish in any 
true and proper sense the relation ofidentity between the body 
that dies and the one supposed to be raised! The ideas are 
“incompatible per se.” ‘This, for substance, is our author’s 
proposition. Philosophy then has settled what shall not be 
a doctrine of Revelation. Exegesis must of course bend to the 
mandates of this sovereign dictum ; and in doing so, it must 
incorporate into its code “ the elastictiy of import,’ so con- 
tractile in its power as to crowd the resurrection from the Bible. 
Philosophy does more; it prescribes limits to Omnipotence 
itself. ‘The author understands physiology and ontology so 
perfectly,—the flux of material particles in the living body, 
and the destiny of the particles composing the body that dies 
—as also the nature of the “ psychical” or spiritual body, that 
from these materials he has elaborated an impracticability for 
the Deity. These are his materials; and the incompatibility 
of which he speaks, is gathered by deduction ; it is not by any 
means an incompatibility ‘“ per se,” as he styles it. The con- 
clusion, it will be perceived, is a great one ; and its premises 
ought to be the clearest ever stated to the human mind, and 
the dependence of ideas as ]uminous as light itself. 

In this connection I venture to express a doubt in regard 
to this reasoning, on general principles, reserving special 
remarks for the sequel. When a man affirms that the thing 
implied in a proposition is impossible to almighty power, 
that proposition must at least be self-evidently absurd. Any 
such allegation by such a creature as man in regard to 
the Deity trenches hard upon the borders of presumption. It 
isa kind of diction of which we cannot have too little. When 
it is a deduction, especially under circumstances that leave 
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room for great uncertainty, then the mildest epithet we can 
apply, is to call it an act of presumption. In the present case, 
I suggest to the author, that he knows very little about the 
premises, out of which he evolves this conclusion. Of the 
peculiar constitution of the spiritual or “ psychical body,”’ he 
knows nothing—just nothing. In what sense it is spiritual, he 
does not know. How far it is like or unlike the present 
body, he has no means of determining. What should be the 
bond or link of identity between the present body and the 
one to be raised, if such there be ;—what are the ideas 
which are indispensable, and, when present, sufficient to 
make out an identity to all intents and purposes ;—these 
are questions, upon which he cannot pronounce with suf- 
ficient certainty to fix the limits of almighty power, even 
by the remotest implication. His physiological arguments 
in regard to the flux of particles in living bodies, and his in- 
genious suppositions in respect to the destiny of the particles 
constituent of the body that dies, and the consequent difficul- 
ties of supposing a resurrection, are childish and puerile, when 
upon them rests so great a conclusion. ‘They seem to me to 
groan under their weight, and even sigh for deliverance. 
They must have had more logical force in the view of the 
author, than, I am persuaded, they will ever have with 
his readers. Added to this, how exceedingly defective 
are all our conceptions of almighty power! Who is prepared 
to tell the world what such power cannot do? Who under- 
stands fully its relation to the possible? Who can set in detail 
the limits beyond which it cannot pass? It.is not, I trust, an 
over-estimate of these thoughts to say, that they are sufficient 
to neutralize the grand position of the author’s philosophy. 
They are sufficient to infuse at least one element of uncer- 
tainty into his reasoning; and if so, he is called upon to re- 
view his line of thought, and abate the positiveness of his con- 
clusion, viz., that there can be no resurrection of the dead, 
when for its author we have such a being as God. This con- 
clusion is repeated with a flourish of allusions to the discov- 
eries of science and the supremacy of reason, which, for one, 
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I have not been able to see exemplified in the philosophical 
department of his book. 

After this general survey of the prominent position which 
the author has given to reason in his inquiries ; the early stage 
in which he announces its supremacy ; the confidence with 
which he constructs both the negative and positive portions 
of his theory on the basis of its sole authority ; and the tribute 
to its unaided inductions and deductions which he demands 
in the interpretation of the Bible; after surveying these 
points, it has occurred to me to suggest the following impor- 
tant distinction, viz., There is a great difference in the ac- 
tion of reason, considered as proving or disproving the 
truth of the Bible, and the action of reason upon the Bible 
after it is proved. In the former case, reason is of supreme 
authority ; it has a perfect right to try the claim of the Scrip- 
tures by the most rigid rules of evidence; it is to judge 
whether they be from God or not. In doing this the Book 
is to be examined in its contents, and in its external history — 
in its relations to all the sources of knowledge and criteria of 
truth which we can command. Its agreement or disagree- 
ment with natural science, with the philosophy of the human 
mind, with the facts of common experience, is a question 
which belongs to the general one of its truth or falseness. 
To reason thus about the Bible is a fair work; we do not 
complain of it; we would be among the very last persons to 
reject this right of reason, and “ hoodwink ” any man’s intel- 
ligence. When, however, we have determined that the Bible 
is the Book of God, then, although we do not surrender our 
reason, we change its attitude; we reason from it; it be- 
comes a source of ideas and knowledges ; it has the first place 
in our beliefs; its authority is the highest rule of reason. 
Standing upon this ground we do not first decide philosophi- 
cally what must be true or not true in religious questions— 
then infer the coincidence of the Bible on the principle of the 
general harmony of truth—and then bring into requisition 
such laws of exegesis as will secure this coincidence. Than 
this there is no surer road to error; it makes the Bible a mere 
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appendix to philosophy, and always tributary to its claims. 
Acting upon this principle, we need no Bible, for we assume 
already to have the truth, before we come to it. Let skep- 
tics, if they choose, insist upon the reconciliation of the Bible 
with science; but let Christians insist upon the reconciliation 
of science with the Bible. They cannot do less, and be 
honest ; for certainly it cannot with them be a question, 
whether the revelations of God are of higher authority than 
the discoveries of science. I do not mean to concede that 
the two conflict with each other; but when the question is, 
which shall I assume as the fixed point? from which point 
shall I start? I have no hesitation in saying—the Bible ; I 
repeat it—the Bible. Science as conducted by men must not 
dictate to this Book what shall and shall not be true in reli- 
gion. ‘The moment we allow this, we are on the direct road 
to skepticism, and give the lie to our own admissions. The 
postulate, that the Bible is from God, neither requires nor ad- 
mits any real conflict with true science. But so long as sci- 
ence shall be the work of uninspired men, it will be liable to 
the errors of fallible men; and hence it is not authorized to 
come to the Book of God and say, “ This thing ought not, 
cannot, and shall not be true.” Better would it be first to 
find out whether it is true according to the Bible; if true, 
then the question of its reconciliation with science comes up 
in its legitimate place. If we find a satisfactory solution, 
then all the difficulty vanishes in the case of apparent conflict. 
If no such solution can be obtained, we may assume its exist- 
ence, although we cannot perceive it. If in any case we are 
precluded from this assumption, then we are brought back to 
this question : Which is supported by the greatest amount of 
evidence, the fact taught in revelation, or the alleged fact of 
science? We know very well what will be the answer of the 
skeptic ; we know also what must be the answer of the Chris- 
tian, unless he be a believer merely in name. 

There is a tendency, if I mistake not, in some directions 
in this age, to a sort of romantic glorification over the achieve- 
ments of science and the dignity of reason, as the organ of 
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truth. The author seems to me to have caught at least a 
little of this fever. Far be it from me to undervalue the labors 
of reason ; above all, I would repudiate the doctrine, that we 
must give up the use of reason when we become Christians, 
and yield to a blind, stupid, and stagnant faith. It is possible, 
however, to make our relative estimate even of a good thing too 
high. I love also to think that there is a God in the universe— 
that he has spoken to men in the Bible—and that I am quite as 
safe in reposing upon His verdicts, as upon the results of mere 
human investigation. When the latter prescribes to the for- 
mer “ the must be, and the must not be” in the province 
where the Bible is supreme, then science and reason have for- 
gotten the lesson of humility ; and the less we have of this 
kind of science and reason the better. 1 admire thought ; 
but God and His truth more. 

In the preceding concessions, remarks, and strictures, it 
has been the design of the reviewer to bring out the general 
philosophical scope of the book before us. That the author, 
having committed himself, as we have seen, to a positive de- 
nial on the grounds of philosophy, will finally come to the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures with an overwhelming bias in one 
direction—entirely, though honestly settled in favor of a nega- 
tive—it needs no prophet’s vision to anticipate. That this is 
the true order of his mental action, I cannot affirm ; but that it is 
the order of his argument, his book is sufficient evidence. If, 
therefore, he has given us his thoughts in the order of their at- 
tainment, then his theory of the future state was complete be- 
fore he came to the teachings of God. I confess, that I should 
receive the religious philosophy and the Biblical exegesis of 
such an inquirer with great caution ; I should want to watch 
him with sleepless care ; I should be fearful, that he might de- 
ceive himself as well as those who implicitly trust him. This 
unfortunate outset explains why he so often and solemnly 
warns the reader, that, let what will come, he must reconeile 
the Bible with the conclusions of science. Never once does 
he tell the philosopher and scholar, that they must take care 
what theories they adopt in relation to religion. Oh, no ; there 
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is no danger here; no Scylla or Charybdis here ; all is terra 
firma—you are amid the immutable and supreme deductions 
and inductions of science! All his counsels and warnings are 
expended for the benefit of the theologian and Christian ; he 
tells them to beware how they maintain the resurrection of dead 
bodies, lest they run the Bible aground, or strand it on the 
shoals of philosophy. Never was there a more perfect monop- 
oly of benefits ; and if the beneficiaries shall not profit in the 
premises, the fault will not be with the author. ‘To do this 
very thing, however, was in perfect keeping with the scope of 
his reasoning—with the plan of his argumentation ; and we 
must, therefore, credit to him the virtue of consistency, that 
jewel in logic and in morals. 

The reader, bearing in mind these general views, will per- 
mit me now to introduce him into the very interior of the 
author’s philosophical system of the future state. It is con- 
tained in the three chapters, which compose Part I. It has 
positive and negative features. He presents the negative first ; 
but it will involve no injustice to his views, if we reverse the 
order, and give the positive branch in the first place. To this 
work then let us proceed. 


I1.—THE POSITIVE DEPARTMENT. 


What, then, are the allegations of the author in regard to 
the future life? What on this subject of high import does he 
assert as true in his opinion? We propose to let him be his 
own expositor. 

“Tt would seem, then, on the whole, from a collation of 
all the grounds on which an opinion is to be formed, that the 
judgment of reason would be, that a spiritual body is devel- 
oped at death. By spiritual, in this connection, we mean re- 
fined, subtle, ethereal, sublimated. By the development of a 
spiritual body, we mean the disengagement, the extrication of 
that physical part of our nature with which vital and animal 
functions are, in the present life, intimately connected, and 
which differs from the pure spirit, the intellectual principle, as 
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the Greek Psyche, or sensitive principle differs from Nous, the 
self-conscious intelligence. It isa tertium quid—an interme- 
diate something between the cogitative faculty and the gross 
body. It is indeed invisible ; but so are many of the mightiest 
agents in nature, and so are many of the noblest entities in the 
ranks of created beings.”—P. 78. Again, “ This existence 
will indeed be in a body, but it will be a spiritual body—i. e. 
some exceedingly refined and ethereal substance, with which 
the vital principle is connected, but of the nature of which we 
are ignorant, and which we denominate body, from the inade- 
quacy of language to afford any more fitting term.” —P. 145. 
No explanatory remarks can make more lucid the author’s own 
statement. ‘These passages give the full outline of his theory. 

What then is the train of thought, by which he introduces, 
developes, and defends the above view? It is due to all par- 
ties that this should be known. With a view to show the 
nature of the difficulties attending the common theory of the 
resurrection, and come “nearer to a conception of the true 
theory of the future life,” he compares the succession of parti- 
cles in the human body “ to the successive members of a cor- 
porate society, formed under a charter,” and selects the “ Eng- 
lish East India Company” for his illustration. He supposes 
the Company to become extinct before the term of the charter 
expires ; that afterwards it is resuscitated, not by the revivis- 
cence of its extinct members, but of course by the introduc- 
tion of new ones ; and that the identity of the Company is 
secured by the “revival of the inherent formative or organific 
power of the charter.” He then proceeds to the thing to be 
illustrated. ‘ Now it is obvious, in the application of this to 
the subject before us, that if we could find in the human being 
something analogous to the charter in the Company—some- 
thing which continues to live in spite of the constant process 
of decay and dissolution—something of which we could predi- 
cate an immovable identity in the midst of perpetual transi- 
tion—should we not feel that we had obtained a clew to the 
true resurrection-body ?”” In almost the very next sentence he 
passes beyond the “clew” to the very thing itself. ‘Such, 
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we cannot help believing, is the true view of the subject. The 
resurrection-body is that part of our present being to which 
the essential life of the man pertains.” “It constitutes the 
inner essential vitality of our present bodies, and it lives again 
in another state, because tt never dies.” ‘To the question, 
whether this view does not amount to the simple doctrine of 
immortality, and “ virtually abolish the distinction, as usually 
conceived, between soul and body in the future life,’”’ he hypo- 
thetically pleads guilty, and abides by the result, because he 
supposes it to be the truth. In the course of his reasoning 
under this head, he informs us, that it is erroneous to suppose, 
‘that at death the soul goes forth from the body, as a bare 
power of thought—bodiless and formless mens.” Granting 
“that the power of thought does not pertain to the gross phy- 
sical fabric” which remains after death, he gives us his im- 
pression, ‘that it does inhere in something, which goes forth 
at the same time with the vital principle, and that something 
we believe to be the Psyche, which is the seat and subject of 
nervous sensibility.” Tracing some analogies between the 
facts of galvanic or electrical action and those of the nervous 
system ; then reminding the reader of the “ close relation be- 
tween the nervous system and the mind,” he finally suggests 
that, from the action of these active energies, (viz., galvanic 
or electrical,) “a spiritual body may be developed by estab- 
lished laws, as soon as the present tenement is forsaken of its 
informing principle.” Here he adds a note, stating that on 
account of “the intimate connection between electrical phe- 
nomena and light,” it is probable “ that the spiritual body 
will be essentially Zuminous ”—which idea, he thinks, accords 
well with Scriptural language. With some degree of caution 
he suggests, that the future developments of “ mesmerism,” 
and ‘the physico-psychical system of Swedenborg,” may 
yet throw light “on some of the profoundest mysteries of our 
physical and intellectual being;” and tells us, that his 
views of the resurrection accord with those of Swedenborg, 
“though arrived at by an independent process.”” The next 
thing we meet in the way of alleged argument, is drawn from 
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“ the analogy of insect transformations,” which he states with 
some beauty of diction, but on which he does not propose 
strenuously to rely, since he does not think it best to press it 
very far. He finally comes in contact with this question, 
«What proof is there of its truth, and; if true, how is it to be 
reconciled with what are regarded as the express averments of 
Holy Writ?” His reply is, “ We have already admitted, 
that the solution propounded cannot be demonstrated to be true, 
although we doubt not there is constantly accumulating evi- 
dence that it is true ; and if it be, it follows of course that the 
Scriptures must be interpreted so as to agree with it, as other- 
wise we should have acknowledged truths at war with each 
other.” ‘Thus, in the most condensed form which I have been 
able to adopt without injustice to the author, we have his 
theory and its defence. Some of the impression which his 
diction is adapted to produce, may have been lost by the con- 
densation ; but this I could not avoid without transcribing the 
chapter entire. I am not aware of having omitted any 
material idea, either in the statement or proof of the theory. 
It will now be my object to submit a series of suggestions in 
regard to this hypothesis. 

I. In the first place the attitude of the author’s mind, as 
developed in this chapter, is quite as remarkable as his theory. 
At one time he says, “‘ We cannot say, indeed, that the evi- 
dence of this induction is demonstrative ; it is at best perhaps but 
presumptive,” “ that the solution propounded cannot be demon- 
strated to be true.”” What is this but a concession, that he has 
given us an hypothesis which is not supported by evidence ? 
And it strikes us with surprise to hear the word “ induction,” 
either as descriptive of a process or a result, incorporated into 
the language of such a concession. As logicians we protest 
against such a degradation of this royal title. At another time 
he tells us positively and categorically “ that the judgment of 
reason would be, that a spiritual body is developed at death. ” 
«¢ Such, we cannot help believing, is the true view of the sub- 
ject. The resurrection-body is that part of our present being 
to which the essential life of the man pertains.” ‘ We doubt 
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not there is constantly accumulating evidence that it is true.” 
He cannot help believing it—the judgment of reason is, that it 
is true—the evidence is accumulating, (what evidence he has 
not told us,) and yet, after all, it is a mere presumption ! 
What a conjunction of incongruities in one chapter! Which 
of these asseverations shall we take for the standard? It is 
plain, that when the author made these different statements 
he must have been looking in different directions. ‘They can- 
not be reconciled with a direct, continuous, and logical view 
of the same point. If I might venture a suggestion, not un- 
justified by the book, 1 would say, that sometimes the author’s 
logical sense prevailed over his imagination, and at other times 
his imagination was too much for his logic, and saw realities in 
the region of spectres. When the one triumphs, we find him 
on earth among sensible men ; when the other usurps the as- 
cendency, he is lost in the clouds, and we need a telescope of 
full power to trace his flight. A mind so self-contradictory in 
its own attitude is operating safely, neither for itself nor others. 
When the author settles the question with himself, we shall be 
better prepared to appreciate the amount of our intellectual 
obligation in the premises. 

II. In the second place he does not propose, so far as I 
can perceive, to rest the defence of his hypothesis upon Bibli- 
cal evidence. He seems to be fully aware, that he is at war 
with the apparent teachings of the Bible ; and his grand ef- 
fort is to relieve this exterior collision by a species of exegetical 
clairvoyance into the interior. He seeks to show, that the pas- 
sages which are supposed to prove a resurrection according to 
the common theory, prove no such thing, but assert something 
else. This something else is not the hypothesis of the author 
—but a something else, which may be reconciled with it, by 
not contradicting it. The Bible is to be exegetically expur- 
gated, to allow the possibility of his view. This is of course 
a concession, that the resurrection passages, as usually inter- 
preted, are fatal to that view. Giving them a new interpreta- 
tion, but not such an one as makes them direct and positive 
evidences of his own hypothesis, he has left in his favor the 
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possibility of its truth, and nothing more. He occasionally 
discovers some shadowings forth of his system in certain Biblical 
terms ; but, so far as we can learn from his book, he does not 
rest upon these for its main defence. Had he supposed his 
view to be a doctrine of the Bible, his zeal in its behalf and 
his reverence for the Sacred Scriptures would surely have saved 
him from the concession, that the evidence “ is at best perhaps 
but presumptive.” The grand sense in which it is a doctrine 
of the Bible according to the general course of his argument 
is this: viz., it may be harmonized with the Bible. The fact 
that Brutus killed Cesar, is a doctrine of the Bible in the same 
sense. 

Now I submit to the author this question ; viz., Is it not 
a remarkable enterprise of philosophy and exegesis—as dan- 
gerous as remarkable—to frame a theory, whose uncertainty 
he confesses, in proof of which his evidence does not come 
within a rayless distance, and then on the principle of the gen- 
eral harmony of truth demand that the Bible shall not contra- 
dict his theory, either directly or by asserting what would be 
incompatible with it? After telling us, that the evidence is 
accumulating, which proves the truth of his hypothesis, he 
adds, “if it be, it follows of course, that the Scriptures must 
be interpreted so as to agree with it, as otherwise we should 
have acknowledged truths at war with each other.” Suppose 
we grant the soundness of this canon, we then ask, What is 
the proper stage in the history of investigation to apply it? 
When the hypothesis is a bare presumption; when it is not 
demonstrated? Or when it is proved to be true by evidence, 
which no mind can rationally resist? There certainly can be 
no disagreement in the answer of these questions ; and yet the 
author has sharpened up his exegetical scythe to make a pas- 
sage through the Bible, not for a known truth, but for a mere 
conjecture by his own concession, and not less so by the charac- 
ter of his evidence. What he makes hypothetical in the an- 
nouncement of his canon, he makes categorical and positive in 
its application. He has antedated the era of discovery, and 
prepared the Bible for the same. How unfortunate for his 
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exegesis, if philosophy should disappoint his hopes, and fail to 
put the top-stone upon the building which he thinks she is 
rearing! Then, alas, all this exegetical labor will have 
been lost! In a world where life is so short, and economy of 
time and labor is so large a part of the true wisdom of living, 
it would seem at least to be prudent to wait till the king is 
born before we prepare his crown ; it would be safe to wait 
till a theory is established before we provide for its subsist- 
ence, especially so, if we must lay waste a continent in doing 
it. It will be no rejoinder to these thoughts to say, what the 
author substantially says, “I have done as well as I can; if you 
think you can do better, try it.” The fact is, I do not choose 
to try itatall. I have never learnt to swim in these galvanico- 
transcendental waters ; the element is too thin, and my frame- 
work far too gross for this kind of locomotion. I propose to 
myself no journey over this terra incognita beyond that of logi- 
cal companionship, and this mainly to relieve the solitude of 
the author. It will not be-at all surprising, if we should fre- 
quently meet curious questions springing up in these fertile 
regions of thin air of “sublimated” levity. There will, of 
course, be no impertinence in entertaining them and seeking 
the response of some great oracle. 

III. In the third place, unless I have failed correctly to 
apprehend the language of the author, he approximates very 
nearly to a self-contradiction.—After objecting to the idea of 
a “bodiless and formless mens’’ going into eternity alone, in 
the solitude of its own immaterial being, he gives us this sen- 
tence: ‘‘ While our reason assures us, that the power of 
thought does not pertain to the gross physical fabric, which 
remains when the inhabiting spirit has taken its flight, we are 
still unable to resist the impression, that it does inhere in some- 
thing which goes forth at the same time with the vital princi- 
ple, and that something we believe to be the Psyche, which 
is the seat and subject of nervous sensibility.” Let us make 
ourselves certain of the author’s meaning. “The power of 
thought” does not pertain to the physical fabric ; but it, i. e. 
* the power of thought,” does pertain to or “ inhere in some- 
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thing.”’ What is this something? “The Psyche, which is 
the seat and subject of nervous sensibility.” The reader will 
please to fasten these positions in his mind. Now what views 
does he give of this “ Psyche” in other passages? Let us 
hear him. “By the development of a spiritual body, we 
mean the disengagement, the extrication of the psychical part 
of our nature with which vital and animal functions are, in 
the present life, intimately connected, and which differs from 
the pure spirit, the intellectual principle, as the Greek 
Psyche, or sensitive principle, differs from Nous, the self-con- 
scious intelligence. It is a tertium quid, an intermediate 
something between the cogitative faculty and the gross body.” 
‘The resurrection-body is that part of our present being to 
which the essential life of man pertains.” “ It constitutes the 
inner essential vitality of our present bodies, and lives again in 
another state, because it never dies.”” What are the concep- 
tions in these passages? The “ Psyche,” which is to be the re- 
surrection-body, in which our present vitality inheres, “ differs 
from the pure spirit, the intellectual principle.” In what re- 
spect? ‘As the Greek Psyche, or sensitive principle, differs 
from Nous, the self-conscious intelligence.”” What then is this 
difference? The Psyche is “ the animating or animal principle 
of man,” and the Greek Nous is the mind itself, the pure spirit. 

The reviewer is far from being influenced by a hyper- 
critical spirit in saying, that to his understanding these two 
classes of passages give very different and contradictory views 
of the metaphysics of human nature. In the first class he de- 
nies that the power of thought, the cogitative faculties, pertain 
to gross matter, and asserts that they pertain to something that 
goes forth at death ; this something is the Psyche—the physical 
part of our constitution, the seat and essence of the mind—the 
mind itself. In the second class, this Psyche is the seat and 
source of the vital functions, differs from the intellectual princi- 
ple, as Psyche does from the Greek Nous, or the pure spirit ; it is 
the resurrection-body, that which constitutes the present vitali- 
ty of the physical fabric—a tertium quid—neither the mind 
nor the gross body—a fine, ethereal, sublimated something. 
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According to the first view of the Psyche, there is no resurrec- 
tion-body of any kind, that accompanies the pure spirit into 
eternity ; the soul goes as soul, with its powers and its essence, 
which is the Psyche—the very “something” in which the 
power of thought inheres. According to the second, there is 
an interior, refined, and sublimated vitality, which escaping at 
death becomes the resurrection-body. According to one, the 
power of thought inheres in the Psyche; according to the 
other, it inheres in the Nous of the Greeks, which is not the 
Psyche. We do not wish to make unreasonable requisitions ; 
but since our author understands what is presumptively true, 
beyond the utmost gaze of common reason, we venture to ask, 
What is true? We wish to know whether this inner lamina of 
life, this vitalizing Psyche, shall go with us at death, or, 
whether we shall pass away from time in the loneliness and 
solitude of the Nous—the pure and simple mentality. We 
have been accustomed to the crude and common notions of 
the resurrection as usually held ; and if new light is to be shed 
upon us, we hope for greater accuracy. As the doctrine is 
now stated, we know not what to believe ; and shall therefore 
wait in suspended opinion for further light. Possibly the truth 
may be, that the Psyche contains the Nous, and the Nous 
contains the cogitative faculties, and therefore the Psyche con- 
tains them all. The cogitative faculties would then inhere 
metaphysically in the Nous, and be mechanically suspended 
in the Psyche.* This however is but a floating conjecture, for 
we do not profess to speak ex cathedra on the point. 

IV. In the fourth place, I am not able to see why the 
theory of the author does not give a resurrection-body to ani- 
mals as truly as tomen. ‘The resemblance between the as- 
certained laws and facts of vitality, as developed in animals 
and men, is very perfect. The assimilating organs are very 
much alike ; the same is true of the functions performed by 
those organs ; the ultimate elements into which chemistry may 
resolve them, are very similar ; there is a great similarity in 
the causes which produce death in the two. On the ground 
of this similarity, many skeptical physiologists have insisted that 
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man was nothing but an animal of the highest grade. For the 
same reason, experiments are made in Comparative Physiolo- 
gy ; and thence deductions are drawn in regard to men. On 
the whole, physiology has long since rested in the conclusion, 
that whatever is the organific and vitalizing principle or 
process in inan, is also the same in animals. If then it be 
true, that “the resurrection-body is that part of our present 
being to which the essential life of man pertains’ —that “ it 
constitutes the inner essential vitality of our present bodies, 
and it lives again in another state, because it never dies ;” if it 
have in its own nature an “ immovable identity,” or continui- 
ty of being ; then I ask the author to accept the same conclu- 
sion in regard to animals. What it is he does not know, nei- 
ther do I ; but the evidence that it belongs to animals, is as 
complete as that which assigns it to man. Perhaps he will 
be ready to adopt the conclusion ; logical consistency most 
certainly requires it. If he shall adopt it, we then ask for an- 
other philosophical system, which shall go to elucidate the 
future history of the resurrection-bodies of all the animals that 
have lived and died. If he reject it, I then call for the evidence 
which establishes the existence of such a body in man ; and by 
the same evidence I pledge myself to prove, at least to Ais sat- 
isfaction, its existence in animals. 

V. In the last place, the author’s theory of the resurrec- 
tion-body is manifestly, in all its particulars, an entire assump- 
tion, not proved by one solitary fact. I say this without any 
intended disparagement to his intelligence, as a writer or a lo- 
gician ; but because it is a stern demand of truth. What is 
life, the vital principle, ultimately and analytically considered ? 
This is a question that has never been answered; it never 
can be. Whether it depend on mechanical, or chemical, or 
electrical agency, or some other agency, we know not ; whether 
it be some essence superadded to, but distinct from, the body, 
or be the result of the properties of matter, developed in the 
process of organization ; these are secrets which physiology, 
having learnt her proper field of inquiry, has left untouched. 
When physiologists supposed themselves equal to this great 
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question, they always had the mortification of leaving it just 
where they found it. Growing wise by experience, they have 
concluded to enter upon the legitimate labor of describing and 
arranging the facts of life ; and to consign its nner philosophy to 
the Great First Cause. If proof of these views be needed, I refer 
the reader to any standard work on physiology. Ifthis shall not 
satisfy him, I would then say, let him try the subject for himself. 

Now does the author suppose, that any man in his senses, 
especially any physiologist, will be prepared to consider 
as proved, or any thing like being proved, the reality of his 
ethereal, sublimated, and invisible something, which death ex- 
tricates from the gross body, and which then becomes the re- 
surrection-body ? I confess that, after straining my logical 
eyes to the utmost, I have not seen the shadow of a shade of 
evidence in support of his position. So confident am I on 
this point, that I would ask him to re-read his own book, if 
not re-write it; and, before he talks of “development” or 
“extrication,” give us the thing to be extricated ; prove that 
there is any thing there which can be extricated. He has 
not seen it; the mere facts of vitality, by the concession of all 
physiologists of modern times, do not prove it. His theory, 
therefore, has no claim to be considered philosophical in any 
sense at its very starting point ; he is no sooner in motion than 
he loses sight of all the appropriate boundaries of inquiry. A 
wild and rampant guessing is not philosophy, and not always 
poetry. A man in logic has no right to give a hazardous per- 
haps, and then build a system upon it. 

Again, suppose we take the first leap from the goal of 
this philosophy, and shut our eyes so severely, that darkness 
itself becomes light; suppose we grant the “¢ertium quid,” 
the ethereal something sublimated to invisibility ; suppose we 
pass this point, fearless of the frowns of science: what then is 
the evidence of the development or extrication and accom- 
paniment of the soul at death, of which he speaks? It will 
not do to say, that it must be so, because the soul cannot go 
without it. How does he know this? How does he know 
that the mind cannot leave the body and subsist in the spirit- 
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ual world without any galvanic pellicle or corporeity to cover 
it? Tosay that this must be supposed, to give the mind 
some relation to space, is an argument from our ignorance, and 
therefore proves nothing. If the mind may have relation to 
the body, so as to be with it in this place and not in that, 
why may it not be in this place and not in that, without a 
body? I can as readily conceive of the one as of the other. 
Corporeity is not necessary to give all the locality to mind, 
which it is ever capable of having: for if it be, then mind 
can acquire no relation to the body. Neither is the supposi- 
tion necessary to bring the mind into communication with the 
objects which meet it in the spiritual world. No man knows 
enough of future scenes to make any such affirmation. There 
are, then, no demands of philosophy, which require us to admit 
this development or extrication. Is there any experience 
which proves it? Has the author any such experience to 
present? He has not said so; and we presume, he will not 
say so. Does he know of any one, who can attest the truth 
of this extrication by experience? The only witnesses, who 
could give testimony, are in the other world. Is there any 
process by which we can bring them to earth to aid in the 
settlement of this question, or transport our perceptions into 
eternity ? None that I know of, unless “ Mesmerism” in its 
future evolutions shall very much enlarge the boundaries of 
knowledge, and lift the veil which hides eternal things. How 
then stands the point, as a sober, common sense question? It 
does not stand at all, and for the simple reason that there is 
nothing to stand upon. It needs expatriation to some world, 
where logical gravity turns the other way. 

These are the suggestions which the reviewer would sub- 
mit in respect to the positive department of the author’s phi- 
losophical system. He is not aware of having been influenced 
by any disrespect to the philosopher; but the philosophy is 
childish and whimsical in the extreme. It would be very 
well, if it were proved, as any thing else would be. But how 
the author could express himself with so much apparent sin- 
cerity, gravity, confidence, and philosophical flourish, as if lift- 
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ing the arcana of nature from their deepest bed, I am at a 
loss to conceive. It is as great a non plus, as the resurrection 
itself. Ihave heard of men being confident just in propor- 
tion to the desperateness of their cause: this may make a 
hero ; it never made a logician ; it is a poor recommendation 
in philosophy. 


Il. THE NEGATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


The negative department consists in what the author 
denies, with the reasons for the same. It is mainly developed 
in Part I, Chapter I, entitled, “The Argument from Reason.” 
His grand effort here is, to disprove the resurrection on the 
philosophical ground of its absolute impossibility. It is evi- 
dent, even in this early stage, that he has his eye upon the 
exegesis of the Bible to be developed in Part II. In repeat- 
ed instances he indicates to the reader, that the Bible must 
be made to agree in its teachings with those of science. The 
practical design of this is to forewarn him, that, after philoso- 
phy has shown us that there can be no resurrection, we must 
not expect to find such a doctrine in the Bible; even if it ap- 
pear to be there, we may be sure that it is not there, since 
philosophy says so. This appearance of the doctrine which 
he grants, must be dissipated by not laying too great a stress 
upon the letter of the sacred text, and holding it under obli- 
gation to bow to the behests and corrections of science. 

The philosophical arguments employed against the resur- 
rection, as held and supposed to be taught in the Scriptures, 
are those which for a different purpose have been urged by 
skeptics, and answered by Christian writers, before either the 
reviewer or author was born. They appear to be stated in 
their full strength, and unquestionably make the negative as 
plausible as it can be made. It is due to the reader, that I 
should give him the case as our author presents it; not in the 
exact order, but for substance. 

The generic objection, which is the nucleus of the whole 
argument, is announced in the following question: ‘ What is 
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meant by the resurrection of the dead, and what the relation 
which the body that dies bears to the body that is raised?” 
This objection is placed in the categorical form in the follow- 
ing sentence: “Our grand objection, then, to the common 
theory of the resurrection, is founded upon the lack of any 
conceivable relation between the former and latter body.” 
This is his generic difficulty ; he admits it to be such ; all the 
arguments he urges bear upon this point, and no other. All 
the relation which it is possible for him to conceive between 
the two bodies, is “ that of priority and posteriority of time.” 
By the word relation between the body that dies and the one 
that is raised, we suppose him to mean the identity of the 
two bodies. And by identity he means that the two bodies 
should be composed of the same constituent elementary par- 
ticles of matter. ‘The relation between the two in this sense 
is what he cannot possibly conceive as true, since philosophy 
does not allow its possibility. This is the vertebral column 
of his argument ; the formidable engine, before which every 
thing must give way, even Omnipotence itself. It will be 
seen at a glance, that the whole force of this “ grand objec- 
tion” lies in the sense of the word relation or identity, which 
he assumes ; but of this the reader may expect to hear in the 
sequel. 

What, then, is the reasoning by which he establishes the 
impossibility of the relation between the two bodies, assumed 
to be the one asserted in the doctrine of the resurrection ? 
His argument touches upon three points, which I shall explain 
sufficiently to give the reader its full import. (1) After 
stating that the elementary particles of the living body are 
supposed to undergo a complete change once in every seven 
years, he asks, “ What body is to be raised? A person, who 
dies at seventy has had ten different bodies. Which of these 
is to be the body of the resurrection? Is it the body of in- 
fancy, of childhood, of youth, of manhood, or of old age ? Or 
is it the aggregate of all these?” To say that a body is 
raised is not enough ; this leaves him quite as much in the 
darkness as he was before; he wishes to know “ what body 
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is meant.” This is one ground why he cannot see the rela- 
tion between the present body and the one that is raised. 
(2) The second ground, which he thinks far more formidable, 
is drawn from the earthly destiny of the particles composing 
the body that dies, which he illustrates at some length, but 
which I shall state briefly without impairing its logical force. 
The particles of the body extinct enter into new combinations ; 
and in the course of repeated cycles aid in the composition of 
other human bodies ; therefore, on the common theory of the 
resurrection, where shall these particles go, that have been 
constituent in the formation of several different bodies ? They 
belong, according to the supposition, to several different bodies 
as truly as to one; they cannot go equally into the constitu- 
tion of as many different resurrection-bodies ; therefore any 
relation of identity between the body that dies and the one to 
be raised in such cases, is an absolute impossibility, since the 
rightful ownership of the particles is a question which can 
never be adjusted. He adverts to the theory of Augustine, 
which carries the particles, in the cases creating the difficulty, 
back to the man in whom they first became human flesh ; 
but this he discards as not being satisfactory. He also alludes 
to the notion, that some of the particles in every case may be 
kept from entering into these supposed combinations, and may, 
therefore, be the link of identity between the present and fu- 
ture body ; but this does not answer the demands of his phi- 
losophy. (3) The third difficulty of conceiving of the rela- 
tion is drawn from the fact, that “the resurrection-body is to 
be a spiritual and not a material body.” He does not see 
how a spiritual body can be constructed by “ the reassem- 
blage of material particles.” He grants that some under- 
stand a spiritual body “ to denote a body adapted to spiritual 
uses, instead of implying one that is metaphysically spiritual 
in contradistinction from material.” But he thinks that, in 
either sense, ‘the assertion involves contradictory ideas.” 
There can be no relation of identity between the present and 
future body, for the former is material and the latter is spirit- 
ual; the former is “flesh and blood” and it “ cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God.” 
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In the above statement the reader has the whole negative 
argument of the author; in an abridged form, I grant, but 
with no abatement of its power, since this does not depend 
upon rhetoric and words, but ideas and relations. This is the 
reasoning which sets aside the resurrection, and forecloses the 
biblical question by the power of philosophy. But for the 
stern demands of this logic, 1 suppose that he would feel less 
necessity for any peculiar methods in interpreting the word of 
God. Yielding, however, to their force, he must make the 
Bible yield to the same behest. As it is not proposed at once 
to sound the alarm for a retreat, we shall proceed to submit 
the following strictures upon the above argument. 

I. In the first place, without intending to dodge the ques- 
tion, or “ hoodwink” the intelligence of any man, I respect- 
fully suggest whether the almighty power of God be not a fact 
entitled to some consideration in this issue. It is hoped that 
the reader will not mistake the object of introducing this 
thought : it is not to prove the truth of a doctrine, but to reply 
to an objection alleged against the supposition of its truth. 
The author will then grant us the privilege of two assump- 
tions, viz.: the existence of a Being possessing infinite intelli- 
gence and almighty power, and the reference of the resurrec- 
tion, as to its accomplishment, to the energies of this Being. 
Give his argument its greatest force, and it stands thus, viz. : 
he cannot conceive the possibility of the resurrection by such 
a Being. 

One or two passages would lead us to suppose that he 
could not conceive of the thing itself. If he mean to give 
this impression, it will then be pertinent to ask him, against 
what he has been directing his own argument. Something 
which he cannot “ understand” or conceive in the terms of its 
“« statement,” either as a fact, or in its mode. This would 
place him in the very singular attitude of hurling the thunders 
of his logic against that which, relatively to his apprehensions, 
has no being. It would be equal to the dogma of Papacy, 
that requires men to believe what, at the very time of believing, 
is not even an object of thought or apprehension. Better for 
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the author would it have been to withhold his book from the 
public eye, until he himself had at least found out what he 
was denying. 

Upon this criticism, however, I shall not insist, since prac- 
tically he seems to have conceived of the fact alleged, and 
his main difficulty lies with the question, how such a fact can 
be made a fact, even by divine power. It is not a little sur- 
prising that he should find so many difficulties on this point, 
after the frank admission which he makes of the strength of his 
conceptive powers in regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
He has no trouble in understanding as a fact, “that God is 
three in one sense, and one in another.” He disclaims very 
properly any knowledge of the mode of this fact; yet upon 
the allegation of Revelation he admits it, while ignorant of the 
mode. After this just and very appropriate act of faith, I 
submit to him another subject for the exercise of faith :—Man 
has a body, which dies ; all the logical difficulties which en- 
counter the supposition of its resurrection are before the au- 
thor ; they are so great as to preclude the possibility of his 
conceiving how it can be raised ; beyond all these there is a 
God of infinite power. He certainly will not demur to this 
statement of the case. Now is there any thing unphilosophi- 
cal in merging all these difficulties into the postulate of infinite 
power, so far as the question of possibility is concerned, and, 
without any effort to find the guo modo of removal, regarding 
this power as a complete and sufficient answer? May not 
Infinite Power, when it shall act in the premises, disembarrass 
the subject of all the difficulties which can be created by a 
being of a ken so limited as man’s? It may be said that this 
is a mere “quietisin”’ of faith—putting out the eyes of logic, 
and substituting a blind credence. This position J most re- 
spectfully deny. Is it a stupid credence to believe in a God 
of infinite power? Wesuppose not. Is it a stupid credence 
to refer to that power the accomplishment of what is revealed, 
although, in the present state, we may not be able to tell how 
the thing shall be accomplished? ‘The man who answers this 
question in the affirmative, will make a large portion of our 
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acts of faith, whether philosophical or religious, acts of stupid 
credence. He does more; he assumes a completeness and 
perfection of knowledge in regard to infinite power, which are 
more easily assumed than proved. In anticipation of such a 
reply, the author tells us that “a resort to Omnipotence 
leaves the difficulty, in our view, just where it was before,” 
The phrase “in our view”? was. very opportune in this con- 
nection, as every man has a right to state his own view; and 
its reality, as being his, is a mere question of truth and veracity. 
We grant to the author the inalienable right to bis “own 
view ;” but we confess that our own is entirely different. The 
“resort” in question does not leave the difficulty where it 
was before. The difficulty is founded upon an alleged impos- 
sibility according to the author’s statement. An impossibility 
to whom? To a God of almighty power. Does not this 
impossibility lose at least a little of its sternness, when over 
against it we set almighty power and infinite intelligence ? 
Are not these latter facts worthy of some consideration in 
solving minor facts? May we not reason from the greater to 
the less, and dissipate the shades which cover the latter, by 
the complete and perfect splendor which illumines the former ? 
If not, then we petition for a new book on logic, as soon as 
intellectual speed and mechanical tactics can give it to the 
world. It may be well here to suggest a distinction, which 
the author seems not to have noticed, viz.: there is a vast 
difference between not seeing how a thing can be, and seeing 
absolutely that it cannot be. Our failures to see lie mainly 
under the former category ; and in respect to the latter, the 
existence of such a Being as God should make every man 
cautious in his statement. Before we finish these strictures, 
we hope to show that the author has not made out any thing 
like such a demonstration against the possibility of the resur- 
rection, as will entitle him or any man to affirm its impossibility 
in the latter sense ; and therefore we do not accept his unsup- 
ported allegation, that a resort to Omnipotence is no relief in 
the case. 

Without, then, grappling with the question at all, but leav- 
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ing the difficulties in all their hugeness and fearfulness, and 
conceding to the author the exclusive privilege of making the 
best use he can of them, I confess that I am not yet fright- 
ened out of my faith. My religion has a philosophy for the 
whole difficulty, whose index points me to the Throne of God. 
This is the view upon which multitudes of common Christians 
must rest, since they can digest but imperfectly the logic, 
either of the author or the reviewer. For illustration, permit 
me to state a common sense view of this subject, and draw up 
a declaration of my faith in the following terms, viz.: “I be- 
lieve in the existence of God, possessing infinite intelligence 
and almighty power. I believe that He has revealed the future 
resurrection of the bodies of the dead. I believe that He has 
revealed it in such a way, and by the use and application of 
such terms and sentences, as that the most direct, natural, and 
obvious impression would be, that there is to be an identity of 
some kind between the body that dies and the one to be raised. 
As I am a common man, and not qualified either to appre- 
hend or answer very acutely philosophical difficulties, I still 
further believe that the God I worship is perfectly competent 
to secure this identity ; that He has such a sovereign control 
over the present destiny of elementary particles and organized 
masses, that whatever is necessary to be done in the premises 
to realize the truth of a biblical doctrine, He can and will do.” 
This is my creed as a plain common Christian, compelled to 
interpret the Bible in its most obvious and natural sense, 
never having studied Greek or Hebrew ; and assuming that 
the standard English version does not so far differ from the 
original text, as to create a dense cloud of appearances, where 
there are no realities. Has the author any objection to this 
creed? Does it not involve philosophy enough to meet all 
the practical demands of a reasonable faith? We wait for an 
answer. 

II. In the second place his argument drawn from the nature 
of the resurrection-body strikes us as being totally inconclusive. 
It is, that this body is described by Paul as being “ a spirit- 
ual body,” and that it cannot, therefore, be constructed of 
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material particles, especially it cannot be spiritual and material 
at the same time. But the resurrection implies the re-con- 
struction of a material body ; and the doctrine, therefore, can- 
not be true. 

In reply we submit this question, viz. : In what sense is the 
resurrection-body spiritual? There is a sense of the phrase 
“ spiritual body,” which would make it a self-evident incon- 
gruity. Weapply the term “ body” to the organized living 
matter, which composes the material framework of man ; and 
to say, that a body thus defined is “spiritual” in the meta- 
physical and absolute sense, is to confound the distinction be- 
tween matter and mind. The world most certainly is not in- 
debted to the author for this discovery. In this sense of the 
word “spiritual” his argument holds good, and in no other. 
Are we shut up to this sense in expounding the word “ spirit- 
ual” in application to the future body? Has the author a 
direct and certain knowledge of the constitution of this body, 
and of the sense in which it is “ spiritual,” so that his know- 
ledge confines himself and all the world to this view, to the ex- 
clusion of every other? If so, then we ask him to accept the 
consequence, viz.: that Paul has asserted an incongruity. If 
so, we should like at least a “clew”’ to the methods of tius 
high discovery. Suppose, that we adopt arule, whose legiti- 
macy he grants in regard to the Trinity, and say, not less for 
his relief than our own, that there is a sense in which the re- 
surrection-body is spiritual ; another and compatible sense, in 
which it is material. Does it then appear that this body can- 
not be spiritual and material at the same time? We will al- 
low him to catechize us, and put this question, viz.: In what 
sense is the body material? Our reply is, that it is so in the 
true sense—in the sense that it is constructed of matter, not 
with all the facts and phenomena of our present organization, 
but not the less matter for this reason. Suppose him to put 
another question, viz.: In what sense is this body spiritual ? 
To this it will be sufficient to reply, that it is spiritual, not in 
the sense in which it is material, nor in the sense in which the 
mind is metaphysically spiritual. More might be said ; that it 
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is spiritual in reference to its perfection and improvement upon 
the present body, and its consequent adaptations and uses in 
the heavenly world. We are not sure by experience and posi- 
tive inspection, that we have given the true answer, or the full 
answer ; neither is it essential to our argument to be sure. 
The possibility that it may be spiritual in one sense, and mate- 
rial in another, sets our author’s logic afloat. Until he can 
dispose of this thought, it will not do for him to contend 
against the possibility of the resurrection, because our present 
body is material, and the future body is spoken of as spiritual. 
The future body may be material in the same essential sense 
in which the present body is material ; and spiritual in a sense 
in which the present body is not now spiritual. 

It is pertinent, as an argumentum ad hominem, to remind 
the author, that his reasoning under this head is as fatal to his 
own, as to the common theory. What is the resurrection- 
body, which he gives us? It is a very refined, ethereal, subli- 
mated something—a tertium quid—tluminous, as he thinks, a 
corporeity of some kind, enveloping and encasing the pure 
spirit. Suppose it to be a very delicate pellicle of condensed 
electro-magnetism, as the author not very obscurely intimates, 
or any thing else you please to have. Is it not as difficult to 
apply the word “ spiritual,” in the metaphysical sense, to this 
body as to any other? Is galvanism any nearer being spiritual 
than a stone? ‘The author may make as many essences as he 
pleases ; instead of three he may have a complete decade ; he 
may then sublimate them all into perfect tenuity, so that the 
evidence of their existence shall be in the ratio of their subli- 
mation. So far as the argument is concerned, we ask for no 
limits to this creative process. When the work is finished, we 
ask, to how many of these essences will the word “spiritual,” 
in the absolute and metaphysical sense, apply? To but one— 
just one, which is the mind. In order, therefore, to admit the 
existence of his resurrection-body under the title of * spiritual,” 
must he not fix on some other sense besides the metaphysical ? 
Alas, for the fate of all verities, when we have an argument 
which does execution in so many directions. It is a danger- 
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ous weapon to carry ; much more so, when used. Let him 
settle the import of this word “ spiitual ” in consistency with 
his own theory ; and we promise to make it an zgis to shelter 
ours from the violence of the storm. 

Iff. In the third place, his argument drawn from the con- 
stant flux and change of material particles in our present bo- 
dies, strikes us as not possessing much power. The substance of 
it is, that these particles all leave the body once in every seven 
years ; that their place is supplied with new ones, more or less 
in number according to the increase or decrease of the body ; 
that at every such complete cycle of particles there is abso- 
lutely a new body ; that hence a man living seventy years 
will have had ten different bodies ;—which, therefore, shall be 
the body of the resurrection, and what is the reason for choos- 
ing one rather than any other of the ten? The author states 
these ideas with so much seriousness, that I must suppose his 
own mind to have labored in view of them, and felt embar- 
rassed with the stern requisitions of science, when contemplat- 
ing the doctrine of the resurrection. I shall, therefore, look 
seriously at the case as he presents it to us—reminding the 
reader, by the way, that it is a new field of thought, and if, 
therefore, we should not leave it, laden with its entire treasures, 
the fact may in part be attributed to the present juvenility of 
science. 

I begin this exploring tour by demanding, in the outset, the 
evidence which has settled this flux and escapement of all 
the particles of the body once in seven years, or seventy 
years, to so great a certainty, that the fact should be made an 
objection to a doctrine of the Bible. I am not ignorant of the 
experiments of physiologists on this subject, and of what they 
have concluded as probably true. Their conclusion, however, 
falls immeasurably short of a demonstration by the rules of* 
natural science. ‘The experiments are necessarily very im- 
perfect, and leave a vast chasm where science must make a 
guess. I suggest this idea, because our author reasons against 
an apparently revealed certainty from a mere scientific proba- 
bility. And if a third edition of his book be pub‘ished, I 
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would modestly intimate the need of a more complete array 
of evidence in support of the fact from which he reasons. I 
demand that it shall be conclusively proved, when such use is 
made of it. In order to make out the ten bodies in seventy 
years, the author assumes that this transition of particles in 
every seven years is entire; he sends them all off, not leaving 
one behind ; it is a perfect expurgation from head to foot. It 
has occurred to us that, if any considerable number of these 
particles, bolder than the rest, more safely lodged, should hap- 
pen to hold on to their former home beyond the day appoint- 
ed, then the author would have to re-model his numerical 
estimate. If, increasing in courage by one victory, they 
should be emboldened to try another exploit with similar 
success, it is more than possible that they might conclude to 
make a permanent stay. Being the oldest occupants, and 
claiming the body by right of possession, they might dictate 
to every new comer the terms of his admission ; and none 
would be fairer than that, since he is so transient, he should 
not participate in the privilege of constituting the identity of 
the body, this being by right vested in the permanent occu- 
pants. If the reader shall regard this as a curious suggestion, 
I will only say, that the occasion which begets it is with the 
author, and not the reviewer. 

There is another thought, which has come over the spirit 
of our dreams on this subject. What if some of the particles 
once composing the body and subsequently extricated there- 
from, should happen to get back again,—not a very improba- 
ble conjecture,—what then? Would they have lost their own 
identity by their absence? The author needs a bond of every 
particle, that it will so far keep the peace, that, when once 
away, it will stay away forever. In his calculations he makes 
an argumentative issue based upon this very assumption ; and 
we have a right, therefore, to hold him to all the preliminaries 
of hisown ground. Let him, then, publish a physiological de- 
cree of perpetual banishment to each particle, as it flies, be- 
fore he asks us to tell, which body of the ten we mean, or to 
admit that there have been ten entire and new bodies. 
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Again, what evidence has our author, that this psychical 
part of our nature, which is extricated at death, and which, 
being extricated, becomes the resurrection-body, is not also 
subject to this same flux and constant change ?—Not a soli- 
tary proof has he given to support the negative, neither can 
he give such proof. If the affirmative should be true, which, 
for any thing we can see, may be true, then we return his own 
question—viz.: Tell us what body you mean by the resurrec- 
tion-body. Which one of these successive psychical natures is 
it? Orisitallof them put together? This will be a fair ques- 
tion for the author, till he has established the “immovable 
identity ” of this nature; this being done, we release him 
from all its liabilities. 

I now come to the point, where the philosophy of the au- 
thor is entirely at issue with common sense, with what is ap- 
propriate to nature, and descriptive of things as they are. He 
introduces a fallacy into his own mind by the use of the word 
body, as applied to human beings. The man at seventy has 
changed the particles of his body ten times, and therefore has 
had ten different bodies. Suppose we grant the premise ; the 
conclusion does not follow. What do we mean by body in 
this application? We mean the organized and living whole, 
as such. The continuity of a material and vital organiza- 
tion, as a general aggregate—with the same inhabiting spirit 
—subject to the same laws of life—this is the common, as it is 
the philosophical, idea of the present identity of the body. 
We apply the term body to the vital aggregate, as such ; 
and if this remain, though the individual particles should 
change ten thousand times, it is the same body: it is, in the 
true and proper sense, but one body. If I should lose one of 
my fingers, will any man in his senses say that I have lost any 
portion of my identity as a body ?—If by the process of phle- 
botomy I should lose a pint of blood, is my identity as a body 
impaired ?—Not in the slightest degree, unless we are to have 
a new dispensation of exegesis upon the terms body and iden- 
tity in this application. ‘The author’s view, that a change of 
particles is continually impairing the identity of the body as 
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an organized agefegate, and giving us new bodies, carries 
along with it this consequence—viz. : it is as difficult to ad- 
mit the continuous identity of the present body in any sense, 
as to admit the identity of the present body and the resurrec- 
tion body. His argument operates as severely on earth, as it 
does in eternity. And before we can admit its soundness 
here, we must have a new dispensation of philosophy and 
common sense. Let tis try it. Suppose, that a man ten 
years ago had inflicted a blow upon the author, and to-day 
he describes the fact, saying tothe man himself, “ You struck 
me ”—“ Oh no,” says the man, in the spirit of the author’s 
philosophy, “neither you nor I have the same bodies we had 
ten years ago;—there was a collision between two bodies, 
that were ; but they have long since taken a dismission from 
the regions of our present identity ; please, therefore, to state 
yourself more accurately, and in accordance with the dicta of 
physiology.” Unless the author had his philosophy very 
near at hand, he would either smile, or frown with indignation. 

Our spontaneous self-knowledge gives us one and the 
same body through the whole course of our present being, in 
the very same sense in which it gives us a body atall. And 
if we may have the same knowledge in respect to identity be- 
tween the present and future body, the author may be left to 
play with the particles at his pleasure. We feel very little 
practical interest in the question in the present life ; and in 
the life to come, we apprehend that it will be long before we 
shall come in contact with this grave inquiry. Give us the 
assurance, that it will create as little difficulty in the future, 
as it does in the present world ;—then leave the author’s 
pneumatology and physiology on the theatre that gave them 
birth ;—and we venture the presumption, that the interests of 
humanity will outlive this philosophical ordeal. His over- 
sight of the important and palpable distinction between iden- 
tity, as a prédicate of ultimate and simple particles, and iden- 
tity, as a predicate of an organized living aggregate, gave him 
a comfortable consciousness of triumph, which it requires very 
little ingenuity to turf into defeat. The one is not essential 
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to the other ; and this disposes of the objection drawn from 
the supposed thultiplicity of bodies. We shall not answer 
the question, which of the ten bodies is raised: for, instead of 
being ten, there is but one. 

It is very interesting 10 see how gravely men can reason 
upon a mere word. The author, in his chapter on the “ Dis- 
tinction of Personal and Bodily Identity,” thinks that perso- 
nal identity consists wholly in the mind with the superaddi- 
tion of “the animal spirit” or psychical part of our nature, 
which at death furnishes the resurrection-body. If the au- 
thor choose to confine the words person, personal, and identi- 
ty, exclusively to the mind, we shall not debate his right to do 
so. But we think that the language of common life and of 
sound philosophy is less exclusive. We all agree, that man 
is a person—that he has personality. What is a man in his 
present constitution ?—He is a compound of a soul and a liv- 
ing body. What then are the applications of identity in refer- 
ence toaman? Bodily and mental: mental identity is the 
continuity of the existence of the same mind ;—and the samme - 
is true of the body, while the identity lasts. Suppose, upon 
analysis, it be true that our conceptions of mental identity 
differ somewhat from those of bodily identity. Do not our 
conceptions of mind differ somewhat from those of the body ? 
In the one case we conceive of an immaterial unit ;—and in 
the other, of a compound living aggregate, in which that unit 
is seated. When we apply identity to the one, it is to the 
unit ;—when to the other, it is to the aggregate. Since both 
exist, and both now make the real man whom God has made, 
we see no reason for limiting the application of the word 
identity to the one or the other. The nomenclature, which 
is according to nature and fact, would be this—viz.: person- 
al identity is generic, resolvable into bodily and mental. To 
the author’s view (leaving out the animal spirit) we should 
make no objections among the angels of heaven, who have no 
bodies so far as we know ;—but in this world, let our specu- 
lations and terms be types of the truth as we find it, and not 
make the truth, simply to perfect the harmony of a philosoph- 
ical scheme. 
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IV. In the fourth place, we now enter upon the consid- 
eration of an argument, which the author thinks a very ne 
plus ultra on this subject. It is drawn from the numerous 
future combinations of the particles composing the body that 
dies, which, in the judgment of the author, make it impossi- 
ble for any being to settle their future location, upon the hy- 
pothesis of a resurrection. If the reader shall have the least 
difficulty in apprehending his argument, he will refresh his 
memory by recurring to the exposition previously given. 
Upon its logical merits, we respectfully submit the following 
reflections : 

It is entirely obvious that the two objections, viz., the 
present one and the one drawn from the flux and change of 
particles in the living body, do not possess the cumulative 
property ; they do not operate with combined weight against 
the resurrection of the dead. In order to legitimate the ar- 
gument now to be examined, he gives up any logical use 
of the other objection, since he makes the issue turn upon 
identity between the body that dies and the one to be raised, 
and not upon identity between the fluctuating living body and 
the resurrection-body. This makes an entirely new issue— 
an issue to which the reasoning from the alleged multipli- 
city of living bodies in the lifetime of a single man will not 
apply. In this issue he simply contends against identity be- 
tween the body that dies and the one to be raised; and 
hence, while occupying this ground, he cannot strengthen his 
logic by a consideration, which can have force only upon the 
supposition that he takes a different ground. If he proceed 
to that different ground, he recedes from this, and loses the 
benefit of the present argument. We say, therefore, that his 
reasoning is not cumulative—his two objections do not go to 
strengthen each other. 

Again, the objection drawn from the combinations of the 
particles composing the extinct body, taken in its strongest 
sense, is good only so far as it will apply, and it will apply no 
further than these alleged combinations have been a reality. 
A process of reasoning, which undertakes to demonstrate the 
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absolute impossibility of the resurrection as usually held, may 
be lawfully required to conform to the most rigid rules of logic. 
The author’s high regard for the reasoning faculty wi!! not 
permit him to complain of this principle. ‘There are two rules 
of logic that are beyond all debate, viz.: one is, that the pre- 
mises should be true, as facts; the other is, that they should 
prove the conclusion in the exact sense in which it is stated. 
There is an axiom also, that deserves to be mentioned, viz. : 
that the onus probandi, in respect both to the truth of the 
premises and the logical dependence, lies with him who 
makes use of an argument: it is Ais argument, and he is 
obligated to make it accurate and conclusive. If, then, we 
treat the author’s reasoning according to these plain and ob- 
vious principles, it will appear that his conclusion is vastly too 
great for his premises. What are his premises? ‘That in ca- 
ses, how numerous he does not know, the particles composing 
the body that dies, become in their future earthly history con- 
stituent of other human bodies, perhaps several of these in 
succession. And whether this be true of all thé particles of 
any one human body he has not informed us—neither can he 
do it. What is his conclusion? That, according to the com- 
mon theory of the resurrection, there must at least be an eter- 
nal war among the particles of all the bodies that have lived 
and died, which Omnipotence itself would not be competent 
to arbitrate and settle. Without wishing to be more nice 
than wise, the reviewer would suggest that the conclusion is 
not justified by the premises furnished. At best, the conclu- 
sion can be allowed only in two sets of cases: first, where 
one or more particles have been constituent of two or more 
bodies: secondly, where all the particles of one or more bodies 
have been constituent of two or more bodies. The logical 
difficulty, if such there be, presses in these cases ; but by its 
very terms it does not press any where else. Before, then, 
the author asserts the universal impossibility of the resurrec- 
tion on the ground in question, we have a little item of pre- 
liminary work of investigation into facts, to complete which 
will absorb about the balance of his life. He must show by 
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actual discovery, that the particles composing one human 
body at death have aided in the construction of ‘at least one 
other human body. He asserts an universal negative in the 
form of an impossibility, and is, therefore, logically bound to 
prove whatever is essential to the truth of that negative. It 
is his work to prove it, and not mine to disprove it. I claim, 
therefore, the privilege of pausing at this point ; of not reject- 
ing the resurrection as a total impossibility, for the reason as- 
signed, until the author shall have time to collect his data. 
He has taken us to Waterloo, and given us in supposition the 
history of the bodies of the slain on that bloody field ;—also 
to some eastern nations, where cremation, or burning of the 
bodies of the dead, is common. For the sake of the argument 
we grant him the benefit of these cases, He is, however, in 
the mere beginning of his work ;—let him keep on the track 
of research ;—begin back with Adam ;—follow the enterprise 
in respect to the body of every human being to the end of 
time. The task is Herculean, I grant ;—but never mind this, 
for it is the demand of logic, and requisite to legitimate the 
author’s conclusion on logical grounds. The possibility of an 
exception in the facts overturns the universal validity of the 
reasoning, ‘The reader will not regard me as trifling, for 
such is not the, fact ;—all that is ludicrous lies in the subject 
matter, and for this I am not responsible. The argument. to 
prove the impossibility of the resurrection of one man proceeds 
upon, facts applicable to him; and when it proves this, its 
logical power dies, If it be applied to another, there must 
be a new collection of the same facts—and equally so in 
every case. The author has committed himself to a denial, 
which necessitates this very work ;—let him therefore go forth 
to its performance ;—and when finished, we promise to bow 
to his reasoning, or give a good reason for not doing so. He 
surely will not complain, that we do not disbelieve on _philo- 
sophical grounds, any further than he has compelled ys to do so 
on. those_grounds, So far as we can see, the supposition that 
the author himself should be an exception to the non-resurrec- 
tion power of his.own argument, is far from,an impossibility. 
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We should be sorry to have the author mistake the propo- 
sition for atomic research, now submitted to his notice. Theie- 
fore, as a sort of labor-saving machine, we would furnish him 
with the following question to be proposed to every particle, 
viz.: Have you or have you not been in at least two human bo- 
dies at the period of their death? It will be seen at a glance, 
that in order to create the difficulty implied in the author’s ar- 
gument, these humanized particles of matter must be charged 
with having aided in the construction of at least two bodies, 
at the time those bodies died. Ifa particle belonging to a 
defunct body should happen to get into a living body, this will 
create no trouble, providing said particle should also happen 
to get out again, before the living body itself becomes a de- 
funct body. Hence the necessity for the above exactitude in 
the question, since every point must be made certain in the 
proof of a deductive impossibility, Should the author decline 

, the proposition to enter upon this microscopic tour, or should 
he try it and not prove successful in the collection of facts, it 
will be regarded as no disrespect to say that we do not. see 
that the existence of the alleged impossibility is proved, 

We are not much inclined to curious suppositions. ‘Two 
have occurred to us, which, however, we shall state without pro- 
nouncing upon their value. God fixes the time of every man’s 
death. Now suppose him to fix the time in every case, when 
each man’s body is composed of particles, that haye never 
been in any other human body at death. What then would 
become of the author’s objection, even by his own showing? 
And if we were compelled to choose between the admission 
of the supposition and the denial of the resurrection in the 
light of the Bible, we should prefer to take the former. A 
logical impossibility is a perfect boa-constrictor ;—it can be 
set aside by no suppositions, that will not involve palpable 
absurdities. Has the author given us an impossibility fiom 
which there is no escape? Far from it. The other:suppo- 
sition is, that some of the particles, composing each body at 
death, may be kept, in the providenee of God, from, entering 
into the construction of any. other body at death ;—and 
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that these particles may constitute the atomic identity between 
the dying body and the resurrection-body—a theoretical form 
of the doctrine, as held by some Christians. 'The author has 
replied to this supposition by insisting that all the particles 
shall be present in the resurrection-body. This assumes a 
criterion of bodily identity, which is not true in the present 
life, and asks more for the life to come on this subject than is 
real here. 

The reader will be particular to observe, that we lay no 
argumentative stress upon these suppositions ; they are mere 
suggestions, and show what might be done were we driven to 
great extremities, rather than subject the word of God to an 
exegetical expurgation. We rest our cause at the tribunal of 
philosophy upon a different ground, which is, that the author 
has not supplied the logical antecedents of his deductive im- 
possibility. Should he reply, that this is demanding of him 
what he cannot do, and then refusing to believe because he 
does not do it; we reply, that this is the very misfortune of 
his own position, self-assumed, and chosen by himself. We 
did not put him there: being there, so long as he demands 
that we shall believe, we ask the privilege and claim the right 
of keeping him there. In logic, compassion is no duty. Let 
nota man tell the world that the inhabitants of the moon 
have three heads and twenty fingers ; let him not demand the 
faith of the world to his position ; and then ask to be excused 
from the proof of the same by saying, “Oh, Sir, the thing 
cannot be proved.” When, therefore, the author shall make 
good the preliminary grounds of his asserted impossibility, he 
“will at least lay one mind under obligations not easily can- 
celled.” 

V. In the last place we come now to the difficult point— 
the generic form of the argument, to which all the other points 
are but subsidiary, viz.: the difficulty of perceiving how the 
relation of bodily identity shall be established between the 
body that dies and the one to be raised. This with the au- 
thor is the point of logical crucifixion—where reason must be 
ignored, or a new view given to Scriptural language. 
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We wish to give the author the benefit of a candid con- 
cession in the outset, viz.: that we do not profess to know, to 
a certainty, what are all the component ideas of the identity 
in question, as seen and to be executed by God. We rest our 
faith upon the fact of identity, because we suppose that God 
has revealed it in language, which cannot fairly be reconcil- 
ed with any other supposition ; and are willing to leave the 
integrity, as we must the execution, of this fact to God 
himself. We may, nevertheless, consent to reason upon this 
question, so far as our limited resources can penetrate its inte- 
rior, upon two conditions, viz.: that we do not profess to be 
wise above what is written or known, and that we do not make 
our speculations the infallible types of truth. If speculation 
make a difficulty, it is perfectly competent for another specu- 
lation to seek its removal. 

With these thoughts before us, let us then cautiously pass 
out upon this field. At our very first step the question an- 
nounces to us this proposition, viz.: that the tdentity or same- 
ness is bodily and not mental identity. Bodily identity, as 
we have seen, the identity of body given to us in this world, 
is an entirely different question from identity, as applied to ul- 
timate atoms. ‘There may be a change of the latter, with no 
loss of the former, unless we insist upon having a bodily iden- 
tity in speculation different from the one im re. If atomic 
identity be indispensable to bodily, we would ask, why not 
carry the principle still further, and insist also upon an identity 
of functions ; and then say, that when a man runs, he is not 
the same man as when sitting? Is there any magic, or occult 
sense in the word identity, that gives it an exclusive elective affi- 
nity for atoms as mere entities? If there be, the world has 
failed to perceive it. It is applicable to atoms, but is it not 
also applicable to organized living compounds?) And when 
used in the latter application, the elementary notions of ‘the 
identity are such, as are admissible and real by the nature.of 
those compounds. ‘To insist that, in this application, we shall 
have the atomic identity or none, isa mere play upon a word, 
not justified by the usus loquendi, nor by the fact it describes. 
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Recollecting, therefore, that the identity is bodily, remembering 
also the criterion of such identity, as given to us by our pres- 
ent existence ; and leaving the author to make as many specu- 
lative schemes of identity as he chooses ; we pass on to the 
question, What is the sense of the identity between the 
present and future body? The term itself, in this application, 
can create no difficulty independent of its construction, The 
construction, therefore, is the great question before us. 

Is it identity between the two bodies, perfect and entire in 
all respects? No advocate of the resurrection, so far as I 
know, entertains this opinion. It is manifestly at war with 
the Bible. There will doubtless be a great difference in the 
interior construction, constitution and qualities of the two 
bodies. The Scriptures tell us that “flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God.” Paul indicates this differ- 
ence, when he applies the epithet “ spiritual” to the body of 
the resurrection, in distinction from the present, which is 
“natural.” His account of the two bodies shows this differ- 
ence: “ It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; 
it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory ; it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power ; it is sown a natural body, it 
is raised a spiritual body.”—These passages would be very 
obscure indices to the precise limits of this distinction in all 
respects ; but nothing is plainer than that they imply a dis- 
tinction, and as plain is it, that they imply an identity of 
some kind. In his Epistle to the Philippians, the same wri- 
ter tells us, that the Lord Jesus Christ ‘“ shall change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body.” 
He tells the Corinthians, “ We shall not all sleep, but we shall 
be changed, in a moment, in the twinlkling of an eye, at the 
last trump ; for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” In common 
with my brethren, I believe that these passages apply to the re- 
surrection of the dead, and the change of the bodies of those living 
at this period. In view of them, we do not assert an identity be- 
tween the two bodies, such as excludes all differences : this is 
not essential to the reality of the idea. If the author inform 
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us, that these passages neither prove a resurrection, nor give 
us any idea of the resurrection-body, we shall not debate this 
question with him at the present time, since his philosophy is 
the only branch of our present remarks. He certainly will not 
object to grant us the benefit of our own statement,—whatever 
he may think of its reasons—which is, that we do not main- 
tain an identity that excludes all differences. 

Taking advantage of this concession, let him be supposed 
to meet us with this question, viz.: How can bodily identity 
consist with admitted differences of any kind? The answer 
is, that the identity does not consist tn the differences, but in 
other particulars, with which the differences are not incom- 
patible. We certainly have such a bodily identity in the pres- 
ent world; and if so, why may not the principle of differ- 
ences harmonize with that of identity, in the future state? 
Mental identity, that most absolute and perfect form of the 
idea, observes this law : it is identity with differences of phe- 
nomenal conditions. If to admit the resurrection, we must be 
shut up to an identity which excludes all differences, we are 
then shut up toan identity, which nearly, if not quite, excludes 
all identity, mental and bodily, here and hereafter. If the au- 
thor insist upon this transcendental identity, I shall have to 
let him go; reminding him, however, that such is not the iden- 
tity that the God of Nature has given to things. 

Again, is the identity one that consists in the same num- 
ber of material particles in the two bodies, or in the presence 
of some, or all of the very same particles in the two bodies ? 
The Scriptures do not decide this question; and an answer, 
thatshould possess any certainty, is plainly beyond the reach of 
philosophical inquiry. Some have supposed that the resur- 
rection-body will be constructed of the identical atoms com- 
posing the body that dies ; while others think, that not all of 
these atoms will be in the future body, but some of them, 
sufficient to constitute an identity. Not knowing what is true, 
we shall not venture to affirm. In order, however, not to 
dodge a question just when it may be supposed to press us 
most severely, we will give the author the privilege of making © 
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any supposition that suits him best. He may put all of the 
atoms into the resurrection-body, or some of them, or he may 
leave them all out: he may have his own way on this point, 
so far as the merits of the philosophical question pertaining to 
bodily identity are really involved. Granting this privilege to 
him, we ask for ourselves another, the privilege of discussing 
the following philosophical question, viz.: Is identity in re- 
spect to the same numerical particles essential to the iden- 
tity of a body, considered as the seat and residence of the 
soul? fhe shall say that it is not essential, then we may 
leave to God the question pertaining to particles, and not em- 
barrass our faith with any philosophy on the subject whatever. 
If he shall say that the one identity is essential to the other, 
then I meet him with the fact that he has not shown its im- 
possibility by the hand of God: and more than this, with the 
fact, that he has assumed, as a criterion of identity between 
the present and future body, what is not true of the present 
body at different times, by his own admission. He then in- 
sists upon a more perfect identity between the dying and re- 
surrection-bodies, than is given to the present body. What is 
the reason for thisclaim? Is it that he may thereby disprove 
the possibility of a resurrection? Since this is the very point 
in debate, we prefer not to put this weapon into his hands, un- 
less he shall be lawfully entitled to it; and to seize it for this 
purpose is an illegal possession. Give me an identity between 
the present and future body for the residence of the soul, 
as complete, substantial, and real, as that of my present body 
during successive periods, and I ask no more. And if in 
the latter case I may have it with an entire change of ele- 
mentary particles, why may I not equally have it in the 
former? ‘The truth is, and it cannot be too often repeated, 
that the identity of the body, considered as the residence of 
the soul, isan entirely different question from identity in appli- 
cation to elementary particles. The latter question being thrust 
into the former, without belonging to it, has created apparent 
difficulties, where in reality there are none. The moment this 
course is adopted, the identity of the present body is.as difficult 
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a question, as that between the present and the resurrection- 
body. ‘The moment you discard this alliance, so untrue to na- 
ture, philosophical difficulties vanish equally in both directions. 
I submit, whether it be best for a man to confound himself for 
the sake of being confounded—to put out his eyes that he 
may have the privilege of being blind, when clear vision is so 
much cheaper. Is it philosophical to make a case difficult in 
thesi, which nature has never made so? I am persuaded, 
that not even the author will practically feel any difficulty 
about the resurrection, for reasons that create just as great a 
difficulty in respect to his own present bodily identity ;—and 
if not, the matter is not really worth the seriousness of an ar- 
gument. If he shall say that he does not admit within the 
enclosure of his philosophy the existence of any present bodi- 
ly identity, then his philosophy is not accordant with the real- 
ities of nature, nor the conceptions of common sense. That 
we have a body, let all men, unless Bishop Berkeley and 
David Hume be exceptions, admit. That all men, the au- 
thor not excepted, attach the idea of identity to this body, it 
is impossible to disbelieve. There is an unquestionable veri- 
tableness in the idea, whose necessary rejection is a poor com- 
pliment to any philosophy, that requires it. No man can dis- 
possess himself of the conception as a type of reality, without 
ever hunting after the physiological dancing of ultimate atoms. 

Finally, is the identity one that has reference mainly to 
the spontaneous impressions, judgments, or cognitions of the 
soul to be seated in the body?—Let me state the view in- 
tended by this inquiry. A man lives and dies. After death 
his spirit goes to the God that gave it, and his body back to 
the dust. At the resurrection his spirit enters into, and is 
united with, a spiritual body—material in one respect, but 
spiritual in another—a body in some respects entirely different 
from the one he had at death, but im other respects like it. 
The spontaneous impression and view of the man himself, 
as of those who know him, are those of sameness, both as to 
body and soul, abating the admitted but consistent differ- 
ence between the present and future body. His body is the 
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same, in this sense at least, that it is Known as such, and is the 
seat of the same intelligence. Will this not give us an iden- 
tity of body substantially the very one, which we have in the 
present life? Our bodily identity here is such mainly in ref- 
erence to our intelligence, as a continuous seat of the same— 
such in reference to the spontaneous impressions and judg- 
ments of that intelligence—not affected by the flux and 
change of particles. Which is the identity here, that of atoms 
with no mental recognition, or that of recognition without re- 
ference to atoms ?—Now suppose, that the Scriptures teach 
what we call a resurrection of the body ;—that in this new 
body shall dwell the same intelligence, having the same re- 
cognition of identity between the new and old body, which it 
had, while in the body on earth, does not this give identity 
in essentially the same sense in which we now have it ?— 
This seems to me to be the material part of the matter; 
and the question, Whence came the particles of the new 
body ? we may safely leave to God; not knowing, it is wise 
not to affirm or deny. 

The author may say, that unless we have identically the 
very same particles in both bodies, we have no resurrection. 
This is basing an argument upon a mere word, and amounts 
to this, viz.: the resurrection being the reassemblage of the 
identical particles of the body that dies, unless those particles 
be reassembled, there is no resurrection. It is a mere as- 
sumption of knowledge as to the manner, the interior philoso- 
phy of a process and result, called the resurrection ; ah as- 
sumption no sooner made than converted into evidence against 
the possibility of the resurrection. Let the author prove that 
the reassemblage of the identical particles is essential to the 
resurrection,—such as will give substantially the same bodily 
identity that we now have. 

The reviewer is very ready to confess his want of certain 
knowledge as to the manner in which the relation of identity 
or sameness is to be established between the two bodies ; as 
to the extent and limits of this identity. He has entered 
upon the previous suggestions simply to show, that the au- 
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thor, in declaring such a relation inconceivable on philosophi- 
cal grounds, has put forth an assumption, which sober phi- 
losophy itself repudiates. He has assumed in his argument a 
criterion of bodily identity, such as philosophy neither ad- 
mits, nor requires—which indeed cannot be accepted with- 
out converting into a fiction what God has made a reality ;— 
and then by the force of this assumption he has sought to 
demonstrate the absolute impossibility of the resurrection. 
The object of the preceding strictures has been to set this 
matter in its true light so far as philosophy is concerned, by 
revealing the falseness of his fundamental assumption, as well 
as the weakness of his several arguments, whose logical force 
centres at this point. How far success has attended the ef- 
fort, is a question now submitte] to the reader. 

It will be perceived, that the biblical question has not 
been reached in the previous remarks. Whether the resur- 
rection be a doctrine of the Bible or not, is a simple question 
of exegesis. We have canvassed the author’s philosophy, so 
far as was necessary to show, that for any thing therein con- 
tained, it might be a doctrine of the Bible. He told us, in 
substance, that it could not be—giving his reasons, upon 
which we have ventured to join an issue with him. In so 
doing we have spoken freely and plainly—with none other 
than the kindest feelings towards the author—but with an 
unqualified dissent from the general scope of his philosophy, 
and not less so from the arguments applied to both the posi- 
tive and n2gative portions of his system. He neither proves 
what his system asserts to be true, nor sustains the impossi- 
bility which he alleges. He agrees with the skeptic in de- 
nying the possibility of the resurrection, but does not agree 
with him in denying the truth of the Bible. His book, there- 
fore, has presented a fair occasion for weighing the philosophi- 
cal argument against the resurrection of the dead. This we 
have endeavored to do, not intending to blink the question 
in a single particular. 
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ARTICLE III. 


EXPOSITION OF 1 PETER 3: 18-20. 
By Rev. Joun G. Hatt, South Egremont, Mass. 


“‘ For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit : by which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison ; which 
sometime were disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls, 
were saved.” 


Or the many disagreeing interpretations of this passage, it 
is our design to notice only two ; two opposing interpretations ; 
for the most part held by two differing classes of professing 
Christians ; and which might be called, for convenience’ sake, 
the extraordinary, and the common. 

The common interpretation holds the passage in question, 
as meaning nothing more, than that Christ, by his Spirit, or 
by the Holy Spirit, in Noah, a preacher of righteousness be- 
fore the flood, preached salvation ages ago to the disobedient ; 
who, in consequence of their continued and perverse disobe- 
dience, are now confined in prison ; by prison being meant the 
hell of the lost, where their worm dieth not, and their fire is 
not quenched. 

The antagonist, or extraordinary interpretation, supposes 
that Christ, after the crucifixion, while his body yet lay in the 
tomb, made his way in spirit to the regions of the departed, 
and preached the gospel to the imprisoned ; since they had 
died without having heard it: the disobedient in the days of 
Noah being mentioned on account of the great multitude who 
shared in that sudden destruction. 

To this main idea of the extraordinary theory, are attached 
manv other points of importance ; points of implication and 
consequence, which deserve, by virtue of their enormity, a 
special notice ; and which may be occasionally glanced at 
in the various remarks which follow. 
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The strong points of the interpretation extraordinary, seem 
to be mainly three: 

1. That there is strict antithesis in the 18th verse, between 
Gavatweis nev cugxi, “ being put to death as to his flesh,” and 
CwonoiPeig 82 tO mrevuati, (not * quickened by the Spirit,” 
but) “ maintained alive as to his spirit ;” in which, i. e. in 
which spiritual state of existence, he went and preached un- 
to the spirits in prison. 

2. That if Christ preached only through Noah, the words 
*‘ he went” and preached, are redundant. 

3. That this version is sanctioned by numerous passages in 
the Bible containing allusions to a time when the mediatorial 
king’om shall be completed, and all things shall be made 
new in restitution ; and when things from all worlds, above 
and beneath, shall be subdued to righteousness, that God may 
be “all in all.” 

Concerning this last argument, and which is the main pil- 
lar indeed of the extraordinary theory, it is sufficient here to 
say, that it is built on much that is doubtful and beclouded, 
and even purely imaginative. Its foundations, to say the least, 
are uncertain. Its most prominent points, it plainly assumes. 
It assumes that the final restitution of all things, spoken of in 
the Scriptures, includes the restoration of all fallen and Icst 
men to the blessings and holiness of “ sons of God ;” and, of 
course, the restoration of the cast-out angels also. It assumes 
that God cannot close up the mediatorial reign, cannot sub- 
due all things to himself, and be “all in all,” without opening 
with the arm of sovereign mercy, and, with the sound of re- 
demption, the gates of the eternal prison. No man may say 
that these are not points of unequivocal assumption. Have 
not the majority of the learned and pious world, of all known 
azes, been against them? Does not the same majority now, 
while it receives the scriptural intimations that the mediatorial 
reign is one day to close, at the same time reject the annexed 
condition of universal and indiscriminate ransom, as a point 
of mere conjecture or fancy ; to say the least, a point of ex- 
treme uncertainty? Ifso, then this argument is of no positive 
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account at all in support of the alleged truth of the extraor- 
dinary exposition of this passage. 

Upon the second argument, the alleged redundancy of the 
phrase, “‘he went” and preached, it may be simply remarked, 
that it rests asa mere matter of taste whether this be a redun- 
dancy or not. Perhaps as many readers would regard Peter 
as designing to convey nothing special by it, as the con- 
trary. Or, it might have been a mere matter of taste with 
the writer. Another apostle might have left out the words 
“he went,” and simply have said, “by which also he 
preached.” And then again, a third might have written 
with Peter, “by which also he went and preached.” 

But if it be insisted on, that the words are expressive of 
motion, then it may be inquired how it was unnatural in Pe- 
ter, when speaking of the Lord of glory, whose appropriate 
residence was in heaven, preaching unto the sons of men who 
had made themselves vile, and their earth vile, as going to 
preach unto them? How was itimproper? It may also be said 
that such or similar phrases, with reference to the persons of the 
Godhead, are in common use in the Bible, and in common use 
among Christians of modern days. “ ‘The Lord came down,” it 
is said in Genesis, “ to see the city and tower which the children 
of men builded.” “The Lord came down on Mount Sinai.” 
** He bowed the heavens, and came down,” etc. And we daily 
pray to that Spirit, who is every where present and never afar 
off, to come down, to descend, to draw near, and bless. And 
to the Ephesians, who had never seen Christ in the flesh, 
Paul says that he “came and preached peace” unto them, 
when they were afar off. It is no marvel, then, that Peter 
should say, concerning the Redeemer, even before his incar- 
nation, that by his Spirit he went and preached unto the dis- 
obedient in the days of Noah. 

The remaining argument of the extraordinary theory, is 
based upon a proposed rendering of the phrase fwonoideig 
82 @ avevpat ; by which it would have these words carry the 
meaning of kept alive in spirit ; or the like. 

But where can any thing be found to countenance this? 
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Zwonoréw is defined, in the lexicons, as meaning to give life, 
to reanimate, etc. In various tenses, it is used in the New 
Testament twelve times. Once it refers to God, as he who 
giveth life to all creatures; 1 Tim. 6: 13. Thrice it refers 
to the life-giving power, spiritually, of the Holy Ghost, or of 
the doctrines of the Gospel ; John 6: 63. 2 Cor. 3: 6. Gal. 
3:21. Seven times it is used with direct reference to the 
raising of the dead; John 5: 21. Rom. 4:17. 8: 11. 
1 Cor. 15: 22, 36,45. The only remaining occurrence of 
the word, is in the passage before us ; the meaning of which 
we have been in quest of, but which must now be regarded 
as decided, by the undivided testimony of the New Testa- 
ment writers, to be giving life, physically or morally, and 
raising from the dead. 'To put upon it, as used in the text, 
a different meaning from this, raising from the dead, is a pro- 
cedure of mere gratuity ; it is pure conjecture ; it is making 
the obvious sense bend to a pre-formed and a favorite theory. 
The translators were but using a definition which the New 
Testament penmen themselves had given them, when they 
wrote, “ quickened by the Spirit.” 

Moreover, if Cwomorm e/g refers not to Christ’s rising from 
the dead, then no mention of this event occurs at all in the 
passage ; which would be so extraordinary, as of itself to refute 
the disputed supposition. The verses 19, 20, and 21, are 
without doubt parenthetical ; so that the mention of the re- 
surrection of Christ in verse 21, belongs within the parenthe- 
sis. Verses 18 and 22 belong consecutively together; and 
if so, where, on the conjecture above, is mention of Christ’s 
rising from the dead? Peter carries Christ through his suf- 
ferings, and through death in the flesh, and then to the sub- 
mundane prison, and then, whither? To heaven. No men- 
tion of his victory over death, his conquest over the grave ; no 
mention of that which, if it be not true, “then your faith is 
vain ; ye are yet in your sins; then also they that have fallen 
asleep in Christ have perished.” It is enough to ask, if this 
is the way in which apostles treated the great sealing fact 
of the gospel, Christ’s death. Did Peter thus forget the re- 
surrection ? 
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Should it be inquired why the Spirit is mentioned, in con- 
nection with the resurrection of Him who said, “I lay down 
my life of myself, and I take it again ;” I answer, that it is 
the testimony of the Scriptures, that he was, at his resurrec- 
tion, “‘ quickened by the Spirit.’ Whether it were the eter- 
nal essence of his own divine nature, or the third in the 
Trinity, were there positively no means of determining, it 
could be of little importance for us to know. The things 
that are revealed belong unto us. It is said, in Heb. 9: 14, 
that he offered himself for us through the eternal Spirit. 
And in Romans 1: 4, it is said that he was “‘ declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of holi- 
ness. Parallel to these passages, is the expression of Peter, 
“ quickened by the Spirit.” 

How Christ could have preached in the days of Noah, is 
plain, if the Holy Spirit be the spirit referred to. And not 
less plain, if his own spirit be the spirit. For it is enough 
that the Son of God was before Noah; and that the apostles 
so received him. He was the spiritual rock in the wilder- 
ness, from which the godly among the tribes drank. It was 
His Spirit, also, says Peter, 1: 10, which was in the pro- 
phets ; the prophets of old; of whom Enoch certainly (be- 
fore Noah, if not Noah himself) was one. So that it was 
but in keeping with the idea stated in the 10th verse of his 
first chapter, to mention, as he has done, in the 19th and 20th 
verses of his third chapter, that Christ, the very crucified and 
risen Christ, in the days of God’s long-suffering with the an- 
tediluvians, preached the gospel of life to those self-same 
disobedient ones that are now bound fast in the fetters of an 
eternal prison. 

What I have further to offer upon this passage, and upon 
the extraordinary interpretation of it, will be presented in pro- 
miscuous paragraphs. 

1. It is admitted by all, that the disobedient antedilu- 
vians passed immediately from this life into a state of positive 
punishment. ‘This would be evident even from the expres- 
sion “in prison,” used by the apostle. 

2. How remarkable is it, that this alleged mission of 
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Christ to the prison-house of the dead, so wonderful in its na- 
ture, should not be spoken of by any other of the apostles ; 
and by this one, hinted at only in such a manner that many 
cannot tell what he meaneth! How remarkable, that Paul, 
in 1 Tim. 3: 16, detailing minutely the successive steps in the 
mission, and its results, of descended and veiled Divinity, 
should, when come to this most amazing of the flights of 
mercy, pass it in silence! God was manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gen- 
tiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory.” No 
mention of the visit to the prison. Did they not “ believe 
on” him there ? 

3. Right contrary to the supposition of this extraordinary 
interpretation, are the explicit words of Peter in the 2Ist verse, 
the verse immediately following the passage in contempla- 
tion. For, what saves men? And when are they saved? 
Peter says “baptism” saves us; the token significative of 
our reception of Christ by faith ; our reception of him in this 
world, where baptism is performed ; a reception of him in this 
world by faith, and not a reception of him by sight, in the 
world to come, where “ faith and hope” and all things pass 
away, but “charity.” Surely, Peter must not be made to 
teach two different times and ways of salvation, in one short 
passage. 

4. Peter speaks of the disobedient antediluvians as still 
in prison. He says nothing of their release. He does not 
mention any effect of the visit of the Redeemer. For 
aught he tells us, the “disobedient” prisoners may have 
turned to the Lord of life and glory a deaf ear; may, in their 
fearful abode, have treated him as they did God before the 
flood, and “ vexed his Holy Spirit ;” and thus this visit of the 
Redeemer, so far from having released them, may have 
heightened their guilt and increased their condemnation a 
thousand-fold. Concerning a despatch of the divine mercy, 
so-extraordinary in the extreme, if Peter mentioned it at all, 
would he not have added something more? 

5. There seems no good reason, why these men, of all 
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others, should be thus singled out and specially blessed or 
noticed. Why this partial regard for the blasphemous and 
hardened antediluvians? Where in the Scriptures are we 
taught that these should become inheritors of such lenity 
as this? Advocates of the extraordinary theory, to such 
questions as these might answer, that this generation of 
men was particularized, since it was overwhelmed in so extra- 
ordinary a destruction ; so sudden, and so extensive. But 
the spoils of that destruction were (to use a homely phrase) 
only one worldful : and have not thousands of such worldfuls 
perished since? ‘True, they were deprived of life, all of 
them, in a short and sudden moment: but their spiritual 
destruction, which alone is to be considered, was no greater 
than though they had perished by tens, or by hundreds, or 
each man singly ; nor than though it had required a century, 
instead of a day, to remove them. Therecan be brought no 
satisfactory reason for the limitation, on the supposition of 
this surprising interference of mercy, of its benefits to the 
wretched victims of the flood. 

6. If argument be built upon the supposition that the 
heathen find mercy in the future world, and therefore, why 
not the heathen antediluvians, who may be supposed to have 
lost a knowledge of God, it might be answered: 

Ist. That the wicked heathen are positively guilty, and 
will not thus find mercy in the world to come. God has not, 
in any bosom, left himself without a witness. Paul says that, 
though without a written law, they are yet a law unto them- 
selves. And in Rom. 1: 20, he expressly declares, that those 
of human kind who do not see, or who forget, God’s “ eternal 
power and Godhead,” “ are without excuse.” 

2d. The contemporaries of Noah were not thus ignorant of 
duty. Forthe space of a hundred and twenty years, they had 
a “preacher of righteousness,” Noah himself, among them. 
Christ also, as Peter himself expressly says, in chap. 1: 10, 
was .. stranger on the earth before the flood. He spoke of 
the “prophets,” of whom Noah was one, and before him, 
Enoch. They enjoyed also the presence of God’s warning and 
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converting Spirit ; as God said in express reference to them, 
«¢ My Spirit shall not always strive with man.” ‘They are by 
no means, then, to be counted as destitute heathen. 

3d. It cannot be supposed, that the heathen who are 
finally saved, are such as are at first condemned on account 
of their ungodliness. Not being judged by the law, nor the 
gospel, since they live under neither, they will be judged by 
the light of nature. Those who have lived to the best of 
their powers, in this twilight of truth, will be accepted by the 
Majesty on high, and may there hear the gospel, and be 
blessed in it ; while those who cannot safely pass this ordeal, 
will be lost, and will not be suffered to taste those blessings 
of the gospel, to which obedience to nature’s light might have 
admitted them. But now do these saved heathen first go to 
“ prison,” being thence, after a certain time, redeemed? Do 
they find this supposed mercy, after a period of incarceration, 
which can stand in no other light than that of an atonement, 
or the payment of a debt ? 

But it is not to be admitted that the antediluvians were 
heathens, at all. ‘They doubtless knew God, and had many 
manifestations of his will. And if they had never heard of the 
Saviour, how was it that Abel heard, and Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Job? A sense there is, indeed, in 
which Eph. 3: 5 is strictly true, and “the mystery of Christ, 
in other ages, was not made known unto the sons of men, as 
it is now revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit.” Kings and prophets desired to see Christ’s day, and 
saw it not. But there is another sense in which Christ has 
been fully and savingly preached in the world ever since the 
fall; a sense in which all who like Abraham would, like 
Abraham did, see Christ’s day and rejoice. Their knowledge 
was all-sufficient for salvation. The antediluvians, in like 
manner with us, were to believe, to receive the Redeemer by 
faith,—by faith were to be made just. The faith of one two 
thousand years before Christ, cannot be shown to be any 
more praiseworthy than the faith of one a thousand after ; 
and the converse. Was it not just as easy to believe God’s 
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word of promise, at the gate of Eden, or from the mouth of 
Moses, as it is to believe the word of history from the pen of 
Matthew or of Luke? If they heard not Noah “and the 
prophets,” would they have believed though they had read 
the evangelists and the apostles? So that if the case of men 
before Christ demand an exhibition of special clemency, so 
also does the case of men long after Christ. The antedilu- 
vians had not “seen the Christ.” Neither have we. Nota 
few among us even discredit his history. So that if Christ 
preached the gospel to antediluvians in prison, must he not in 
equity resort there constantly to preach to the lost out of 
Christian lands? Tosuch visionary results, does the extraor- 
dinary interpretation of this passage lead us. 

In fact, the character of the antediluvians is clearly seen 
to be such, as shows them to be precisely the wrong ones, to 
whom, if to any, the gospel should be preached in eternity. 
Why did not the apostle hit upon the case of men who were 
heathen indeed; who had never listened to the words of 
righteousness from the lips of a messenger of God? These 
men had heard preaching before. They had enjoyed the 
gospel in their lifetime, and despised it. They had pos- 
sessed no small share of advantages for piety ; for God’s 
Spirit had striven with them mightily. Theirs was no com- 
mon sin. ‘They had abused God’s “ long-suffering.” They 
were not ignorant, but, in Peter’s own words, they were 
“disobedient.” All this phraseology of Peter magnifies 
exceedingly the wickedness of the antediluvians, and height- 
ens the hopelessness of their case. 

7. Hear Peter’s own unequivocal opinion of the character 
and state of the sinful antediluvians, in his 2d.Epistle, 2:4, 5, 
6,7. He unhesitatingly ranks them with « the angels that 
sinned,” whom God “spared not,” but cast down to hell, and 
delivered over to chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judg- 
ment. He associates them also with the Sodomites, and with 
the inhabitants of Gomorrah, and calls them “ungodly.” In 
v. 9, he says, “The Lord knoweth how to reserve the unjust 
unto the day of judgment to be punished.” This was his 
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doctrine. He was taught it by the Spirit. Or, he derived it 
from his knowledge of God, taken in connection with three 
great undisputed events ; viz.: the casting out of the Angels, 
the conflagration of Sodom, and the destruction of the old 
world by a flood. Thecase of the “old world,’ was one of 
his proofs. And if he could put their case to such an use, 
could any thing have been further from his thoughts than the 
publishment of the gospel, “good news,” “glad tidings of 
great things,” to them in their prison? And are those who 
interpret this passage after the extraordinary method, better 
judges of the character, deserts, state, and prospects of the 
wicked antediluvians than Peter himself? After the same 
pattern, also, is our Lord’s expressed estimation of them. 
Every one must see, how directly this forced interpretation is 
in opposition to the sayings of the very divine preacher be- 
fore whom the supposition in question opens the doors of the 
prison. Who, reading Christ’s description of these men in 
Luke 17th, would imagine that he had it in contemplation, 
within a twelvemonth or so, to visit their prison-house with 
the words of life and deliverance ? 

8. If the extraordinary interpretation of this passage be 
true, then the antediluvians had two seasons of probation. 
But if they enjoyed two periods of trial, then in equity did 
the Sodomites ; and, then, why not the fallen angels too? 
But Peter in his second epistle 2: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, puts them 
all together in one dark category, saying of them that they 
are “reserved unto judgment.” Further: If the antedilu- 
vians had two periods of probation, then in equity also have 
all bad men, of whatever age. All gospel-haters living may 
live on in sure hopes that, in the clement dealings of the great 
Father, they shall have like opportunity of repentance in the 
world of spirits! Eternity is not a world of doom ; but of 
hope ; of bright hope to the most reckless among men! Let 
the ministry contend no longer against the strong odds of na- 
ture’s tendencies, and God’s designs! Let us give way at 
once to the strong love of pleasurable sin, which reigns in the 
human bosom ; let us no more disturb the little comfort which 
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men can snatch from life, as they hurry along ; let us leave 
the pulpit, handle no more the sword of the Spirit, forget the 
Bible, and, all together, “ eat and drink, for to-morrow we die !” 

9. If it be asked, why, in case Peter designed no allusion 
to a mission of Christ to the imprisoned spirits, this digression 
concerning the years and events of the deluge was intro- 
duced ; it might be answered, that an attentive reader would 
find but little difficulty on this point. The mind of the apos- 
tle most naturally lighted upon that most memorable time and 
event, as aptly illustrating the position and danger of men at 
the day of his own preaching. ‘The modern world had wan- 
dered, as the old world did. God had planned a great re- 
demption, of which the ark built by Noah was a type. While 
the vast multitudes, Greeks and Jews, to whom Christ was 
either a ‘‘stumbling-block,” or else “ foolishness,’ would be 
destroyed by an overwhelming spiritual destruction, “ bap- 
tism ”’ (or, what was prefigured by it, Christ’s church) would 
prove an ark of safety to a few. The same Spirit which 
preached unto the antediluvians, was preaching in the days of 
Peter. Likewise, “The end was at hand.” (1 Pet. 4: 7.) 
And while Christians should not hesitate to “suffer” for 
Christ, in imitation of him, the wicked should make haste to 
safety: for the Spirit, while it might through the “ long-suf- 
fering of God,” “bear long with them,” yet as then, so now, 
it would not always strive ; and God’s swift vengeance upon 
the ungodly was at hand, even as in the days of Noah. 

Finally. All due account should be made of the benevo- 
lence, the “love to being in general,’ shown by the extraor- 
dinary interpreters of this passage. Charity, however, must 
not shelter perversions. Wherever else in the sacred volume, 
they fancy their favorite ultimate restitution is to be found, 
they should not persist in finding it here. They must not 
wrest, at least, this scripture. 

There is much that is pleasing to some minds, and per- 
haps in itself to all, in the thought, that in some fulness of 
time, all created intelligences are to be brought back into al- 
legiance to the great Supreme, however egregiously they 
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have sinned, or however extended may have been the time of 
their punishment. But, in truth, it must be granted, that 
such a theory finds but a scanty support in the Bible. Scrip- 
ture evidence is against it. 'To arrive at it, we must needs 
be wise above and beyond what is written. The Bible 
speaks of but one probation ; that is fe. The Bible speaks 
of but two future states ; those are founded on the pillars of 
eternity itself. If we travel our moral journey by the Bible, 
we must believe that “after death comes the judgment ;” 
when the righteous will be publicly acquitted and acknow- 
ledged ; and when the wicked, under just condemnation, shall 
go away into everlasting punishment, “ where is weeping, and 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth,’ where “ their worm dieth not, 
and their fire is not quenched.” 


ARTICLE IV. 
HOME MISSIONS. BY A MISSIONARY. 


Rev. Tuomas Lirrincott, Marine Settlement, II. 


Tue philosophy of Missions is, we suppose, to some extent 
understood by the Christian community ; at least by that por- 
tion of it which it is the design of this article mainly to address. 
The command of our Saviour, just on the eve of his ascension : 
‘Go ye into aux the world, and preach the gospel to Every 
creature”—or in its more amplified and specific form as given 
at the close of Matthew’s gospel: “Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you:” 
that is—CurisTIANIzE—or convert—AND SPECIFICALLY IN- 
STRUCT EVERY HUMAN BEING—with the accompanying pro- 
mise, “ Lo I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world,” presents at once the duty, the obligation, and the en- 
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couragement of Christian Missions. But we deem it necessary 
that another brief passage, containing our Lord’s explanation 
of the command, be attentively considered. “Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from 
the dead the third day: and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name among all nations, be- 
ginning at Jerusalem.” Luke 24: 46, 47. 

Here is the whole system of Missions in a nutshell. The 
mission of Christ to atone for sin, and to conquer death by 
dying and rising from the dead ; by which life and salvation 
are procured for dead sinners on their believing in him; and 
then the mission to publish the news and the invitation to 
“every creature” in “all nations—beginning at Jerusalem.” 

Why begin at Jerusalem ?—Because the first offer was to be 
made to the descendants of Abraham, who had been the de- 
positary of the oracles of truth: because they were, and 
would be, almost omnipresent throughout the world, and could 
spread the intelligence far and wide :—and especially because 
the evidence must be laid before the Jewish people, and con- 
firmed on the spot, before it could be expected to find cre- 
dence elsewhere. But there was another reason still : a reason 
which of itself would have justified the order to begin at 
Jerusalem. They were there. 

There is a principle of human action which is well ex- 
pressed by the apostle in his letter to the Galatians (6: 9): 
‘‘ As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good,’ etc. 
Our obligation to do good to our fellow-men is just in propor- 
tion to our ability—which includes opportunity as an essential 
element—and our opportunity is usually in proportion to our 
nearness to the object. 


“God loves from whole to parts: but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole.” 


The principle is incontrovertible; and he who forgets or 
overlooks the object of compassion at his own door, while he 
talks and weeps about the miseries of mankind, exhibits a very 
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questionable kind of philanthropy. Pope was right. “ Self- 
love”’—not the narrow, niggardly feeling which begins and 
terminates on self, and would grasp all in its own exclusive 
arms ; but enlightened, enlarged, pure and heavenly self-love, 
such as is compatible with and essential to the general wel- 
fare :—such as angels feel ; this 


“ Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads: 
Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace ; 
His country next, and next all human race.” 


It is not selfishness then, nor a narrowing down of human 
sympathies within sectional bounds, but acting according to an 
eternal principle which musi govern finite minds, to direct the 
eye and extend the hand of benevolence first to those most 
immediately within our reach, and most nearly connected with 
ourselves. The apostle (1 Tim. 5: 8) places the claims of 
kindred first : deeming it utterly incongruous that the Christian 
should extend aid to strangers and overlook those related to 
him by family ties. And just in proportion to the number and 
strength of the ligaments of interest, love, common security 
and common hope, which are thrown around us and intertwined 
by our relations in life, whether domestic, social, political, or 
human, are the obligations under which we rest, if not 
stronger or weaker, yet more or less immediately binding. 

As it was not deemed by the apostle an improper use of 
the property of the Christian, which he was urged to hold 
for the common cause, nor an abstraction of it from that 
cause, to use what was needful for the support of his own 
near relatives, but rather, and in fact, the proper use of it ; so 
it is not losing sight of the principle, that “the field is the 
world’”’ and we are to cultivate it all, when we fix the attention 
more specifically on our own country as that part of the field 
which we can cultivate most effectually ; especially when, as 
we know, the efficient cultivation of this will enlarge our re- 
sources, and increase our facilities for the residue. 
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We have not lost sight of the lesson taught by our Saviour 
in the parable of the good Samaritan, on the question, ‘‘ Who 
is my neighbor?” Nor would we forget that there is no 
geographical, or national, or sectarian limit or designation to 
the claim. But the very parable strengthens our position. 
The neighbor of the good Samaritan was not afar off, but in 
his very pathway. ‘The priest and Levite had ‘o turn out cf 
the way to avoid him. They, perhaps, looked further for ob- 
jects—away across Samaria to Galilee—and thought how 
much good they would do in the more distant land. He felt, 
as Randolph told the lady who was preparing clothes for the 
Greeks, when he saw her own naked negroes—‘‘ Madam, the 
Greeks are at your door.” 

And now, our object is not to insist on the prior claim of 
Home Missions over Foreign, in any such sense as to weaken 
the hold of that noble enterprise on the Christian heart. We 
have no such thought as that too much labor and prayer and 
money are expended on the publication of the gospel in other 
lands. So far from this, it is our settled conviction that the 
amount might be quadrupled, without loss, not only, but with 
absolute gain to our country ; and the number of missionaries, 
teachers, and presses increased inan equal proportion without 
thinning the ranks of our home missionaries or ministry. Nay, 
the experience of the past would show that our strength at 
home would increase ; revivals would multiply, new converts 
be introduced with missionary hearts, and the churches grow: 
—for it would be as formerly, when the apostles and be- 
lievers were faithful, “‘ And believers were THE MORE added 
to the Lord, multitudes both of men and women.” 

But we do fully believe that the importance of the Home 
field is far from being realized; even in reference to the 
foreign effort. As this would strengthen the churches at 
home by a glorious moral reaction, at once the occasion and 
the result of the Divine blessing, so the other would in the 
same way, and by the increase of power and disposition among 
our churches to come up to the work, enlarge indefinitely, 
almost, the resources of our foreign missions. 
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But without reference to the work abroad, or at least, in- 
interference with it, we would suggest the question, whether 
the members of the churches of Christ in the United States, 
who are favored with the means of doing good, are fully 
apprised of the importance to the world, to the church, to 
our country, to themselves, of hastening forward the work 
of evangelization, until every part of our land is brought under, 
not the power of pope, or prelate, or presbytery, nor the con- 
trol of conference or consociation, of association or assembly, 
but the influence of the religion of Jesus Christ, of faish in 
His blood? And we would press the further inquiry, whether 
they are aware of the ground, the force, and extent of the 
obligation which rests upon them, individually, in regard to it ? 

On the first question, much has been written and spoken 
in public and private ; and we shall deem it unnecessary to 
enlarge. It were idle, indeed, to spread out here the con- 
siderations which are so well known. We only present the 
propositions naked and condensed, “to stir up your pure 
minds py way of remembrance.” 

1. The West and the Eastareone. ‘The question practi- 
cally is, whether the favored portion shall carry a dead car- 
cass, or at best a sick and impotent body ; or by the infusion 
of moral life and health and vigor, be cheered by a “ fellow 
helper” in the work which the Lord has laid out to be done. 

2. That dead or sickly body is becoming every year more 
enormous and unwieldy, and if it have not life in itself will, 
before long, crush its associate. 

3. The only means of restoration or preservation is the 
spreading of divine truth ; and the divinely appointed agency, 
to which all other agencies must be auxiliary and subordinate, 
is the preaching of the gospel. 

4. Those who are blessed with the gospel must carry or 
send it to those who need it. “ How shall they hear without 
a preacher? and how shall they preach except they be 
sent?” There is not ability in the destitute portions of the 
country, at least among those who feel their value, to sustain 
the gospel institutions. 
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These propositions are brief, plain, and self-evident to the 
Christian. Their language to every follower of Jesus is, if you 
wish to convert the world, if you desire to save your country, 
if you would preserve yourselves from destruction, bend your 
energies to the work of evangelizing the new and vast and ac- 
cumulating communities of the West. Do it now! Do it 
soon ; or never ! 

But that further inquiry demands more particular attention : 
whether the ground, and force, and extent, of their obligation 
to supply the land with the gospel is realized by Christians. 

We have admitted that the philosophy of missions is under- 
stood ; but our admission must be taken with some qualifica- 
tion. The general outline, the fundamental principles, have 
been brought before the public mind with sufficient clearness 
and frequency to be clearly apprehended. Can it be said 
that Christians generally have studied the subject until they 
perfectly apprehend the several points included in this inquiry ? 
We think not: and wish, therefore, to suggest some thoughts 
which have been forced upon us, perhaps by our position, but 
which do not seem to have entered into the theory, or at least 
the practice, of the church at large. 

What, then, is the ground of obligation to supply the des- 
titute with the gospel ? 

The ready answer will be, tHe commanp or Curisr. 
And the reasonableness and propriety of that command are seen 
in the facts, that no agency can be so appropriate as the 
agency of those who know by experience the value of the 
blessing proposed, and can therefore heartily recommend it ; 
and that none can with equal propriety be expected to engage 
in the work as those who are indebted to it for their all. 
“ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

Have we stated the matter fairly? If not, we would be 
glad to be set right. But under the conviction that we are 
correct, we design to infer a few things, which will bring out 
at once the force and the extent of individual obligation. 

1. The obligation does not rest exclusively on ministers of 
the gospel. The immediate auditors of the Saviour, on some 
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of the occasions when he uttered or enforced this command, 
were doubtless those, who were chosen by him to the special 
office ; but it is equally clear that this was not always the case: 
and we presume, indeed, that no attempt will be made thus to 
limit the command or the obligation. Had the apostles, only, 
received the blessing of salvation? - Had the seventy the ex- 
clusive hope of eternal life? “Freely ye have received— 
freely give.” Here is the principle, and it implies that au. 
who freely receive should freely give. And be it remarked 
that this is not addressed to communities in the mass. When 
the great object was to preserve and transmit to posterity the 
blessings of religion, the responsibilities and the promises might 
with propriety be national. But when the work is to diffuse 
them among contemporaries, the obligation is individualized. 
When “ the Spirit and the bride say, Come,” it is added, so 
that there could be no mistake, no shifting of responsibility 
from one to all, or fromoneto another: ‘ And let nim THAT 
HEARETH say,Come.” Now we have thought there must be 
some mistake on this point prevailing in the churches, and 
wish to set the matter right. It has seemed to us that the 
opinion prevailed to a considerable extent, that ministers of 
the gospel, those who had a call to preach, and especially 
missionaries, were mainly, if not solely, responsible for the ful- 
filment of this command. Other Christians might, indeed, 
out of the “ riches of their liberality,” contribute something to- 
ward their support, and receive many thanks and abundant 
praise for it: but that is another thing. We wish to assure 
our brethren throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
that we are no exclusives ; but would most cordially and 
heartily invite them to take part with us in this labor of love : 
not to do our work, but their own. 

2. A futher inference is, that the obligation to spread the 
gospel does not primarily, or chiefly, or pre-eminently, or pe- 
culiarly rest on the missionary, the minister, or the candidate 
who “is called of God as was Aaron.” This, certainly, if we 
are to learn the opinions of men from their conduct, is the pre- 
vailing doctrine of the churches, even of those who would 
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shrink from exclusiveism. No sooner does a young man 
come forward to engage in the work of the ministry, and ask 
the countenance of the brethren by the laying on of hands, 
than he is supposed to assume obligations from which he was 
previously free. But is this true? Let us look at the nature 
of this responsibility. 

That there is propriety in setting apart a portion of the 
church members to the work of teaching—i. e. the ministry— 
is evident to us from primitive practice, not of the apostles 
only, but of our Lord, in selecting the twelve and the seventy 
from the multitude of believers. And that there may and 
ought to be a selection from the ministry for missionary work, 
is shown by the same high authority. ‘ Now there were in 
the church that was at Antioch, certain prophets and teachers. 

* * As they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereto I have called them. So they * * departed 
into Seleucia, ete.”' But whether the chief responsibility of 
carrying the gospel to the destitute is placed on them or as- 
sumed by this act; or whether their selection is founded on 
a previous obligation peculiar to them may certainly be ques- 
tioned. We think the selection was for another reason. 

“ Ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a price: 
therefore glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which 
are God’s.” Here the claim is established and enforced to the 
entire being, the entire powers of the believer. The claim is 
not for a passive surrender, but an active course of effort in 
glorifying God. Body and spirit, and of course all that per- 
tains to the body and to the spirit, are his by purchase. We 
had sold ourselves for nought as slaves: He purchased us 
with a price which is beyond estimation, redeemed us from the 
curse, reinstated us in the Divine favor, gave us the privileges 
of children, and the assurances of a heavenly inheritance: 
and, as our whole being is included in the blessing, so our 
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whole being is included in the claim. | Who is thus purchased ? 
The missionary, or every Christian? We say it is equally 
true of every Christian. There is no difference in the obliga- 
tion. All owe all! 

In the church of which you are a member, there have been, 
it may be, a hundred persons besides yourself introduced to 
the privileges and the hopes of the gospel. You all stood up 
in the same broad aisle to take the vows of God upon you be- 
fore the world. Did you promise then to do any thing more 
than duty? Did your promise originate the duty? Or, did 
you not then and there feel that your promises were only to 
do what you were bound to do whether you promised or not? 
But what did you promise? Was it not to concentrate the 
entire energies of your body and soul to the service of God? 
to ‘ glorify God in your body and in your spirit ?” and was it 
not because they are His? We stop not here to inquire if 
you have redeemed your vow: another object is before us. 
In that company who stood beside you at that solemn conse- 
cration, there were ten young men, whose hearts glowed with 
desire to say, “ Come !”’ to the famishing soul ; “‘ Come, take 
of the water of life freely.” And they have, through much 
difficulty and self-denial, attained to the desired qualifications 
for publishing the gospel ; and are gone forth, some to churches 
around you, some to distant lands, and some to the prairies of 
the West ; where, in poverty and sickness and anxiety, they are 
preaching the word to dying sinners. When you stood side 
by side at the altar, did you feel that they were under higher 
obligations than you? Was the salvation purchased by the 
blood of Christ more valuable to their souls than to yours? 
Did it occ:r to you then, that they ought to sing “a louder 
sweeter song” to redeeming love than you? Did their vow 
include more than atu? or yours less? No! you stood on the 
same platform, acknowledged equal favors, confessed the same 
obligations, and vowed the same devotion. Then you felt 
that there was, and should be, equality. 

But how has it been since? They commenced a course 
of preparation, and when that was completed, gave them- 
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selves to the work of publishing the “good tidings of great 
joy.” You entered upon a course of business, giving your 
time and attention to wordly pursuits, to procure a livelihood. 
“Was this wrong ?”’ you inquire. “Are all to be employed 
in preaching? Are secular employments incompatible with 
the vow of consecration? What then means the direction, 
‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul?’” We repeat our con- 
viction that to some is “committed the word of reconcilia- 
tion,’—that “all members have not the same office,’”’ but 
that there is a division of labor in the church “ for the edify- 
ing of the body of Christ,” and that the church will never 
be built up until the various workmen perform their several 
parts in the erection of the edifice. But this is the difficulty. 
Some are left to toil and sweat and faint in the effort, and the 
work is not finished, because others,—we had almost said,— 
“touch not the burdens with one of their fingers.” 

We intimated that the ground of separation to the work of 
the ministry was something else than superior obligation. It 
is, doubtless, superior adaptedness. The talents, i. e. the 
trust committed by our Lord is declared by himself to be “to 
every man according to his several ability.” ‘* There are di- 
versities of gifts,” and ‘there are differences of administra- 
tions,”’ or services required of course. What we are pleading 
for is, not that all should engage in the same line of things; 
but that all are equally responsible for the accomplishment of 
the work, in proportion to their ability to push it forward. 
The mason, the carpenter, the plaisterer, and the painter are 
just as much required to exert themselves as the. hod-man or 
the cellar-digger ; and these precisely as much as those who 
contract to furnish materials or provisions for the workmen ; 
and no more ! 

But are these obligations equally met? Our appeal is 
again to the individual Christian. 

The merchant, the mechanic, the farmer ;—the rich, the 

‘poor, all stand together to pledge their all to the Lord. The 
amount of their promise is to do all they can to glorify God. 
Ten out of the hundred (we have supposed) prepare for the 
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ministry and engage in it. At the outset, their prospects for 
this life are as bright as any of the others, should they pursue 
the same course. But if they enter the ministry, their portion, 
they know, will be comparative, if not positive poverty. Men 
do not get rich by preaching. ‘They spend their whole time 
for seven or ten years in study, laboring with their hands 
meanwhile for a meagre subsistence. At the close of the col- 
lege term they find themselves standing side by side with 
others, who are no more than their equals in talents or ac- 
quirements, but who in a few years are climbing the road to 
wealth and preferments. They enter the ministry ; “labor 
night and day with tears” to win souls; are highly respected 
for learning, piety, zeal, and good intentions ;' andwhen their 
late classmates are enjoying the comforts of wealth and the 
excitement of ambition ; they find themselves with thread- 
bare coats and scanty fare, looking round with no small 
anxiety to know how the sick wife shall be supplied with or- 
dinary comforts, and the barefoot children obtain the rudi- 
ments of education. We do not draw from fancy. “We 
speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen.” 

We affirm it again. ‘The men who have engaged in the 
ministry,—and we speak of missionaries especially ,—whether 
we consider their intellectual qualities, or business qualifications, 
are not a whit behind the leading men in the various walks 
of secular life. ‘They would stand beside them at the work- 
bench, or grace with equal dignity the bench of justice. They 
could make their way as well and with far less laborious pre- 
paration, behind the counter, in the counting-room, at the 
bar, or in the halls of congress. And they had as much con- 
fidence, and ground of confidence, in their ability to shine, or 
at least to succeed, as the most sanguine and the most ambi- 
tious. But they chose to forego worldly promotion, because 
they had consecrated their all to Christ, and to them it ap- 





1 The writer draws with the more freedom here, because he is not one of | 
the group in the picture. 
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peared that, if they had talents, those talents were His, and 
could be employed to the best advantage in the work of the 
ministry. They, therefore, voluntarily relinquished their world- 
ly prospects for His sake. Did they sacrifice (O what a per- 
version of the term!) too much? Who believes it? Did 
not the Lord know what he required when he called them to 
this work ? 

And now the question is not, whether the ninety (of the 
supposed hundred) who engaged in secular employments did 
wrong in the selection of their calling ; but whether they have 
devoted themselves and their calling as entirely to the work 
of the Lord as the ten ; and if not, whether they had “a dis- 
pensation”’ from it. Their talents may not have been of that 
class which is appropriate to the minister, but were they not 
equally claimed by the Master as his?—And yet, is it not 
considered by the mass of Christians a very enlarged liberality 
on the part of the secular man to bestow one-tenth—not of 
his earnings, but his spendings—in promoting the cause of 
Christ ; while he is yearly augmenting his capital and amass- 
ing wealth for himself and family? And at the same time, 
when the missionary literally bestows all his living, and his 
life too, in promoting that same cause, is it not deemed merely 
his duty ?—“O, the missionary ought to be willing to make 
sacrifices, for the sake of doing good.” We have heard this 
spoken—aye, spoken without a blush, by Christians who 
thought it quite benevolent in themselves to send a ham or fifty 
pounds of flour out of their well-filled pantry, when the mis- 
sionary was in need. And why ought the missionary to sacri- 
fice all, and the secular Christians nothing? We say nothing ; 
we mean it. The little pittance which is given is no sacri- 
fice: it involves no self-denial. It is merely the surplus, 
which, if not thus bestowed, would, in all probability, be wasted. 
And yet the missionary is compelled to hear from the churches 
language which strongly implies that he ought to feel a deep 
sense of obligation toward them for his support, consisting of a 
scant supply of the plainest fare, while he knows that they 
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are, if not revelling, at least living in what they would call 
luxury, if they saw him enjoying it.' 

When the missionary leaves his native soil ; and while he 
is laboring to plant the standard of the cross in the wide field 
—the world—he knows that each member of the church he 
left, and each member of every church in the land is bound, 
equally with himself, to “ endure hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ,” it may be not in the same way, but equally: 
—and he well knows that he has done no more than duty. 
How then can he look on those, who are not denying them- 
selves a single gratification of any moment for the glory of the 
Redeemer ? 

No man is fit for a missionary who is not sensitive. His 
course of preparation, his peculiar and delicate duties, and the 
demands of public sentiment are such, that his mind must be 
more than ordinarily enlightened, and his sensibilities acutely, 
if not morbidly, quickened. His wife, too, must be intelligent, 
accomplished, refined, elegant, plain, simple, rustic : she must 
be qualified to shine in the politest circles, and be at home 
with the rudest. And their children must be patterns, but 
not paragons. Now all these qualifications imply not talents 
only, but tact. ‘The missionaries who can fill the outline,— 
and we have seen them,—must have what the world calls com- 
mon sense. The inference is, they have common feelings 
too: and if so, how often are those feelings wounded by the 
thoughtless and needless inflictions of those, who are bound by 
their common faith to sympathize with them, (not as James 
describes, 3: 16, but) with heartfelt and substantial kindness. 

Perhaps there has never been a set of men employed in 
conducting a great moral enterprise, more happily selected, 


1 We suppose many of our readers would be astonished, if not scandalized, 
at the proceedings of an ecclesiastical body in which we have participated ; 
grave ministers of the gospel and representatives of the churches, in full session, 
deliberating on the price of bacon and pickled pork—ascertaining the value of 
eorn and dried apples, and eggs and potatoes! But necessity knows no law. 
It was the missionary’s living. ‘ 
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than those who manage the affairs of Home Missions in our 
country. Faithful, untiring, judicious, they are also kind 
and sympathizing in their intercourse with the missionaries, 
while not a semblance of dictation mingles with their corres- 
pondence. But they can do only what the churches enable 
them to do. They are but the channel through which the 
streams flow ; and it is the fountains which fail when the 
channel dries. How must their hearts be pained when, every 
few months, they are compelled to send quaking through nine 
hundred hearts by the intimation of danger that the little sti- 
pend (which it may be necessity has already appropriated) 
may possibly fail! It is not the fault of the secretaries of the 
society, but the spirit of the system which requires it, that, 
after the missionary has sought with solicitude and prayer the 
path of duty ; has chosen a place of labor, not with reference 
to his preferences, but usefulness ; has spent all, while waiting 
for his field or removing to it; has strained the home contri-’ 
bution to the utmost point of tension ; and settled down with 
the people on an application for the smallest sum on which 
he can subsist ; his eye must be met and his heart made to 
ache by such a passage as: “The committee hesitated to 
make so large an appropriation for the field, but concluded 
to venture it for one year, in the hope,” etc.: or, “‘ We feel 
sorry that the appropriation does not come up to the amount 
applied for, but the calls on our treasury multiply without a 
corresponding increase of contributions :”’ or, “ We regret to 
say that the committee cannot feel justified in acceding to the 
application,” etc. Or something perhaps even harder to bear, 
for one who has literally spent all his substance in the Lord’s 
vineyard, relying on the pledge of support afforded by the so- 
ciety. Is it right, is it Christian, that these warm, noble hearts, 
should be compelled, by the rage of the church for doing much 
good at little cost, to wound and mortify the feelings of the 
missionary, torn by anxieties which none but the refined and 
sensitive poor can know ; by this cheapening of his work, 
this threatening or making a reduction in his wages, already 
inadequate to his pressing wants. 
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The missionary knows and feels that he has a right to a 
share in all the comforts of the secular members of the church. 
He knows that they have no right to hoard up their treasures, 
or expend them in profusion upon themselves while he is on 
the very point of suffering, if not in actual want of the neces- 
saries of life ; and he cannot help feeling that there is more 
than economy in doling out a mere pittance to each mission- 
ary—just as little as possible—in order that the sum total of 
the contributions may be scattered over the widest possible 
extent of country. This is preaching the gospel not by 
proxy, but at the expense of the missionary. It is coining 
his flesh and blood, his intellect and heart, to enhance (or to 
avoid diminishing) the hoard or the indulgences of Chris- 
tians! Little, indeed, does the comfortable man of business 
realize the difference between himself and the Christian bro- 
ther with whom he stood up at the altar and united in the 
pledge of self and all to the work of God ; and who is ac- 
tually giving time, talents, life itself to the performance of that 
work, and in want of common comforts; while himself is in- 


dulging in the luxuries of the table and drawing-room, amid 
the blandishments of polished life. Little does he perceive 
the force and extent of God’s claim and his own solemn 


promise. 

We have spoken plainly, and it may be thought too 
strongly, on some of the points ; but our object is to place the 
obligations of secular Christians on the subject of missions, 
fairly before them ; and we could think of no better way than 
to bring them to stand side by side with the missionary at the 
hour of self-dedication, and then, by revealing some facts, 
show the actual results of the carrying out of the promise by 
both parties. And we submit the question, whether the myri- 
ads of Christians, who of their abundance furnish the means 
of just not starving to the missionaries, or they who have given 
up all hope of pecuniary independence, and consented to be 
half-paid stipendiaries during the vigor of life, to suffer a 
premature old age of poverty, and leave a helpless family 
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unprovided for, are doing the missionary work according to the 
commandment.' 

If, in our eagerness to make these impressions, we have 
seemed to forget or undervalue the efforts that have been 
made to supply our country with the gospel, we assure our 
readers the case is far different. A quarter of a century ago 
we took our station on the outpost—the “ far west ’’—of the 
land. We have stood by the banks of the Father of Waters, 
until from the ne plus ultra it has become the nation’s central 
artery. Then the wide-spread state in which we have re- 
sided was physically and morally a wilderness, beautiful 
indeed as the garden of God, but still a wilderness, without a 
single minister of our order. We have greeted to this teem- 
ing field many a servant of God, whom the dear Christian 
brethren of the older states sent out to preach the everlasting 
gospel. We have seen the same state, from being an append- 
age to an ecclesiastical body in another, grow into three 
Presbyterian synods and three Congregational associations, 
besides the various other denominations : and we have known 
that for this growth, this delightful increase of religious privi- 
leges, we are indebted mainly, under God, to the kind, and 
we will say generous, hearts of Christians in New England 
and some of the neighboring states. And we have felt, too, 
the blessedness of him that receives, when the wife and little 
ones of the missionary, as well as himself, have drawn large 
additions’ to the family wardrobe, just in time of need, from 
the package which Christian sympathy had filled beyond the 
mountains. Nor while we breathe on earth, nor while we 
sing in heaven, do we expect to lose the grateful and delight- 
ful emotions which have swelled our bosom, as we have seen 
the wilderness bud and begin to bloom. And our prayers 
have gone up, and will yet ascend to the throne of mercy, for 


1 Mrs. H. E. Beecher Stowe has given a sketch, called, we believe, “ The 
Classmates, or which jis the Liberal Man?” which has drawn tears not of sym- 
pathy merely, but realization, from many a missionary and many a missionary’s 
wife. The scene of the sick wife, and the husband at her work,—it is all fact, 
simple fact. 
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blessings rich and full on the benevolent hearts which have 
remembered us in our feebleness. But, while the contribu- 
tions of secular Christians in New England have far exceeded, 
perhaps, any other portion of the modern church, we are per- 
suaded that a more correct estimate of duty may be formed 
by comparison with those who, as the sent, are fellow-laborers 
and copartners with the senders. And in reference to them 
and their field, we would adopt the language of the apostle : 
‘For I mean not that other men be eased and ye burdened : 
but by an equality, that now at this time your abundance 
may be a supply for their want, that their abundance also 
may be a supply for your want, that there may be equality.” 

To conclude. When the church of Jesus Christ shall 
‘‘remember them that are in bonds as bound with them,” 
shall share in the wants as well as sympathise in the sorrows 
of the missionary, according to the meaning of these words, 
then the philosophy of missions will be fully understood ; and 
the land—the world—will be converted to God. Amen. 


ARTICLE V. 
EXPOSITION OF ROMANS 7: 7-24. 


Translated from Olshausen’s Commentary. 


Berore we take up in detail this remarkable passage, so im- 
portant both in a speculative and practical point of view, some 
general questions demand our consideration, on the answer to 
which, the meaning given to the whole passage must, in a 
great measure, depend. Does Paul here speak in his own 
person or not ? and is he describing the experience of a regen- 
erate or an unregenerate person ? 

In regard to the first question, it is evident that Paul could 
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not possibly have made use of the first person in this descrip- 
tion, had there been absolutely no analogy between the state 
he was describing and his own ; had he designed to represent 
himself as an exception to his remarks. On the other hand, 
it is equaily clear that he cannot intend to speak of himself 
only, since his aim is to instruct his readers relative to their 
own wants. Rather is it true that in his experiences those of 
the mass of men are to be found reflected. We must express 
the matter by saying that Paul does indeed speak of himself ; 
but only of himself as a sharer in human nature, as a man ; 
not of his individual, personal experience. 

Little is gained, however, by this result, unless we can de- 
termine to what period of his life the apostle refers. This 
question falls in with the other highly important one, whether 
he is describing the state of a renewed or of an unrenewed 
person. The verses 7-13 relate, according to the opinion 
of all interpreters, to the period before regeneration, as is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the use of the aorist. But whether 
verses 14—24 are likewise to be applied to the state before re- 
generation, is very doubtful, as Paul here changes to the pres- 
ent ; and the aorist is not resumed until chapter 8: 2. The 
question is indeed a difficult one, for, in the first place, it relates 
entirely to internal goings-on, which cannot be rightly under- 
stood without analogous experiences, and a clear-sighted con- 
sciousness ; and in the second place, the influence of false ten- 
dencies in doctrine has confused the inquiry. Pelagian 
blindness to moral relations, as well as Donatistic rigor, find it 
easy to assert that there can be no reference to a renewed 
state, otherwise there would be no mention of sin. Lax mor- 
alists or hypocrites, on the other hand, found it convenient to 
assert that Paul was describing the state of the regenerate ; 
among whom they, notwithstanding their moral corruption, 
fondly classed themselves. 

Besides these opposite false directions, the most pious and 
learned members of the church have understood this passage 
differently, according as they were accustomed to estimate 
more or less human depravity, and thence to judge differently 
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of the effects of the new birth. It cannot, therefore, surprise 
us to find the names of Origen, Chrysostom and Theodoret 
among those who refer the passage to a state prior to regen- 
eration ; since the oriental church always inclined to Pelagian- 
ism. Even Augustine was at first found on this side ; but the 
further development of his system led him to adopt the oppo- 
site view—that, namely, which makes Paul describe the state of 
the regenerate. He was followed, not merely by the most 
distinguished theologians of the middle ages, Anselm and 
Thomas Aquinas, but by the reformers, Luther, Melancthon, 
Calvin, and Beza. Only since Spener, Francke, Bengel, 
Gottfried Arnold, and Zinzendorf, has there been a return to 
the interpretation which makes Paul speak of the state be- 
fore regeneration, and this interpretation is adopted by Stier, 
Tholuck and Ruckert. 

These theologians, however, admit, with justice, that there 
is an element of truth in the Augustinian view. For there 
are moments in the life of the believer in which he must adopt 
the language here used by Paul. Moreover, the plastic power 
of the gospel penetrates only by degrees the different tenden- 
cies of the inner life, so that similar developments manifest 
themselves through the believer’s whole course ; and this leads 
to the thought that both views may find a point of coincidence 
in one higher than either. And it might safely be presumed 
that men like Augustine and the Reformers would not go 
wholly astray in the interpretation of so remarkable a passage. 
A further development of the connection will perhaps enable 
us to discover how such different interpretations have arisen, 
as well as to determine what is the element of truth, and what 
of error, in each. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the apostle designs to 
give a complete picture of the successive steps of development 
in the Christian life, from its beginning to its perfection. . In 
vs. 7-9, he sets out from a point where man lives wholly 
without law, and concludes, in the eighth chapter, with the 
glorification of the body. Here the question arises, How 
many steps are distinctly marked in this process? Indisputa- 
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bly four. First, a state without law, in which sin is dead ; 
secondly, a life under the law, in which sin is alive, and reigns ; 
thirdly, a state in which, through the strength of Christ, the 
spirit rules, and sin is kept under ; and lastly, the state of en- 
tire freedom from sin, through the glorification of the body. 
If, therefore, we choose to understand regeneration as includ- 
ing the first motions of grace in the soul, the whole description 
may be applied to the regenerate ; since even in its earliest 
stage, the attention is directed to the law, through grace. It 
is assuredly, however, more correct and consonant with 
Scripture to call that process only a new birth, in which, after 
the sense of need has been awakened, spiritual strength is so in- 
fused into the soul by Christ, that a new man begins to exist, 
and henceforth exercises supreme sway in the soul. Consist- 
ently with this explanation, the state under the law cannot 
coexist with the new birth; and it thence follows that since 
v. 24 expresses the need of redemption, and v. 25 the ex- 
perience of it, the whole passage (14-24) refers to a state 
prior to regeneration, and describes the conflict in the breast 
of a convicted sinner. 

The fact that Paul in this section makes use of the 
present, while in the preceding and following context he em- 
ploys the aorist, suggests the thought, that he does not intend 
to consider this state of conflict, as one quite separate and 
distinct from that of the new birth. There is likewise in the 
description itself (14-24) a visible progress in the battle with 
sin; the better J gains the ascendency, and the delight in 
God’s law gradually increases. In a far higher degree is this 
the case, as expressed in verse 25, after the experience of the 
redemptive power of Christ ; where the renewed man is de- 
scribed as mostly victorious over sin. But the contest con- 
tinues even after regeneration ; and it is evident from express 
declarations of Scripture, (compare 1 John 2: 1,) that the new 
man does not always come off victorious; that he has sea- 
sons of being assaulted and tempted, yea, most bitterly as- 
saulted. ‘The same truth is confirmed by what is revealed 
respecting the lives of the apostles, and by the experience of 
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good men in all ages. If we likewise reflect that, in propor- 
tion as the life of faith advances, the spiritual vision becomes 
sharpened to discern the motions of sin, and the conscience 
is quickened so as to reprove sharply deviations which, at a 
lower point of spiritual progress, would have been unnoticed ; 
if we reflect on this fact, we cannot but admit that Augustine 
and the fathers who followed him were right in asserting, that 
even a regenerate person could and must employ the language 
of Paul, vs. 14-24. Perhaps the least exceptionable mode 
of representing the point is this. Paul in this passage (14— 
24) has a primary reference to the state of the unregenerate, 
designing to carry on the description connectedly, through all 
the progressive steps of the Christian life ; but, conscious that 
similar experiences occur in the history of the regenerate soul, 
his description applies to that likewise. Equally erroneous 
then are the two assertions; on the one hand, that Paul pri- 
marily and immediately refers to the renewed soul, and on the 
other, that nothing can be found in the experience of such a 
soul answering to this description. The difference between 
the conflict and defeat of the regenerate, and the conflict and 
defeat of the unregenerate is so great, objectively, (see vs. 24, 
25,) notwithstanding the subjective consciousness of their 
near relationship, as to take away all just ground of apprehen- 
sion that the new birth, by the proposed view, will be robbed 
of its essential characteristics. 

If we now return to the first question, viz., at what period 
of his life Paul could have used this language respecting him- 
self, it is plain that this could not have been subsequent to the 
Lord’s appearance to him at Damascus, but that he speaks of 
his inward conflicts while under the yoke of the law. At the 
same time, the change to the present tense indicates that even 
in his state at the time of writing, he found analogies to the 
former which recalled it, though in far nicer applications, and 
finer relations: ‘“‘ What I would, that do I not, and what, I 
would not, that do l_—O wretched men that I am! Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death!” (Compare 


2 Cor. 12: 7.) 
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Exposition of Romans 7: 7-24. [April, 
Particutar ComMMENTARY. 


Vs. 7, 8. The first two verses of this passage contain the 
general ground-thought, briefly expressed, which verse 9 de- 
velopes more fully. The apostle is describing the relation of 
sin to the Jaw, as the means of bringing sin out into manifes- 
tation. Itis in human nature, apart from the law ; but only 
through the law does it manifest itself, and thus become an 
object of consciousness. It does not, however, thence follow 
that the law has a sinful character ; on the contrary, it is holy, 
just, and good, as the expression of the holy will of God, of 
whose eternal, unchangeable nature it partakes. (Ps. 119: 96.) 
Its tendency is to life only ; sin perverts it to death. (Com- 
pare verse 10, with Lev. 18: 5. Deut. 5: 16,33.) What 
the apostle here asserts is true, then, by no means of the cer- 
emonial law exclusively, but of the moral law, universally ; 
in all the forms of its revelation, to heathens, Jews, and Chris- 
tians. It is characteristic of this law, taken as a whole, 
that it offers a barrier against which the tide of sin breaks, 
and thence rages the more ; it hems in the stream of sensual 
desire by a positive command, (é»7o0A7,) and thus drives it to 
overleap the command ; whereby man becomes sensible of 
his inward condition. 

Peculiar in these verses is the relation in which Paul 
places éuagria and émOvpia. At the first glance it appears 
as if he regarded éacOvpia as the first, duagtia as flowing from 
it. In the sinful act this is the true relation ; the bad desire 
is the mother of the bad deed. (James 1: 15.) But cuagria 
expresses here the sinful state in general, which comes into 
manifestation only in the concrete ; and here the relation is 
reversed. From the universally depraved nature of man pro- 
ceeds the éa:Ovuia, prava concupiscentia, as its first manifes- 
tation ; and then follows the act. On a more careful exami- 
nation of the words of the apostle, it becomes evident that this 
is the relation of auagria to émrPvuia which he wishes to ex- 
press. From the inner depravity, evil desire in all its forms 
(nacav émOvpiav) flows forth and rises against the law, (xae- 
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sigyaouro év tuor,) and the divine command against such de- 
sire, or lust, discloses to man his corruption. Paul is not 
then speaking of a manifestation of the desire in action. The 
evil desire itself is sinful, and is forbidden in the law ; and a 
man may become conscious of his depravity through the 
strength of this lust, even if it should never break out into 
open act; which, however, iscommonly the case. The ovx 
émOvprjoes, therefore, is not, as Tholuck interprets, to be un- A 
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derstood with an “et cetera,” as if Paul selected, by way of 4 
example, one command out of many ; but it is to be under- cf 
stood as an epitome of the whole law. All the command- 1 
ments, in their positive application, may be reduced to one, if 
Love God supremely: negatively they all say, Lust not ; that 
is, do not place your love on any thing created, not even on 
yourself; but only on the Eternal One.' For émOvyia is 
not desire, in itself, pleasure in this thing or that,—since a 
perfect man might enjoy the highest and purest pleasure in 
all the works of God,—but pleasure in separation from God, 
love estranged from God and fixed on self. ‘The command 
ovx éncOvurjoey, therefore, means nothing less than that man 
should surrender himself, with all his selfish desires and joys. 
But this surrender is impossible without regeneration, whence 
man can never, as the apostle goes on to show, attain to rest 
through the law. He needs a Redeemer from himself. (v. 24.) 
—(In verse 8, dia rig évzodijg should be connected with agog- 
uv AaBovoa, rather than with what follows ; in order the more 
clearly to exhibit the peculiar effect of the law.) 
Vs. 9, 10. The apostle here proceeds, after having ex- 
pressed his main thought in general terms, to trace the steps 
‘ of progress from the very beginning ; going back to the state 






































1 Paul takes no note of the circumstance, as one of rarer occurrence, that 
likewise the very dread of sin may plunge one into sin, if the shield of faith be 
wanting. Evil thoughts, which fill the mind with horror, may, by reason of 
this very horror destroying the self-possession, lead into sin. Criminal histories 
furnish not unfrequent examples of this. In such cases, however, we may safely 
presume, perhaps without exception, either a previous state of moral corruption, 
cr a diseased state of mind and body. 
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in which sin is dead, and man lives without law. This un- 
conscious or unreflecting state is broken in upon and destroyed 
by the law. But it may be asked how such a state, without 
law, is conceivable ; since the apostle is not speaking of in- 
fants, and there is no stage of human life, except infancy, of 
which it can be said in a strict sense, that man is therein 
without law, and sin without activity. In explanation of this 
difficulty it may be remarked that the apostle, throughout this 
whole representation, is not thinking of crimes, and those open 
transgressions which fall under the notice of the civil magis- 
trate, and draw down the contempt of men ; for such the law 
is able perfectly to restrain ; and man is able to perform the 
so-called opera civilia, or justitie externa in his own strength. 
To men, however, who render such an outward obedience to 
law, all laws and ordinances appear only as political, or at 
least as merely human regulations, and their obedience is en- 
tirely without reference to God. ‘They avoid sin on account 
of its disagreeable outward consequences, not because God 
has forbidden it, (and truly, even this is better than that 
recklessness which does not shun the consequences of sin,) 
and do not obey the rules of absolute and universal rectitude. 
Of such persons Paul is not here speaking. He is describing 
the moment when man first perceives his relation to God, not 
in an abstract and speculative manner, but in its power and 
import, and learns to regard all the commands of the law as 
divine ; that is, as absolute commands. ‘The whole period 
antecedent to this point, Paul characterizes as a life without 
law, in which sin is dead. 

Thus explained, it is evident that we are not to think of 
this first limit as one that is over-passed in a moment ; and 
the same remark may be extended to the subsequent steps. It 
is true that, in most cases, the recognition of the law, as the 
will of the absolutely holy God, is the act of a moment, and 
offers a broad line of distinction between the earlier and later 
life. But the light which has then dawned, diffuses itself 
gradually through the regions of the soul, and they who have 
made some progress can yet experience the fact, in regard to 
certain isolated precepts, that they have been living without 
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law, since in those particulars they had never become vitally 
conscious of the necessity that the divine law should be 
brought home to them. Hence is obvious the meaning we 
are to attach to the expression, yogig ouov Guagria vexed. By 
sin being dead is not meant that it is absolutely inactive, for 
it is a distorted /ife, and as such must manifest itself, even 
though it should be only negatively, through the absence of 
fear and love to God. But it is in so far dead without law, 
that it cannot be known, in its nature and magnitude, without 
the light of the law to illumine its darkness. Accompany- 
ing this disclosure of sin there is, too, an increase of its power ; 
first, because the knowledge of the law calls forth an opposi- 
. tion through which the wild force of the natural life is strength- 
ened, (v. 13;) and, secondly, because sin brought forth into 
consciousness is like the germ awakened from slumber, which 
strives to expand itself more and more. The self-will of man 
rises up against the barrier thus opposed to it ; the desire of 
knowledge perverted into curiosity, burns to taste the forbid- 1 
den fruit, and thus sin attains its utmost development through iff 
the law, in the workings of lust, provided that it does not (as i 
is seldom happens) break out into open crimes. (‘This process 
: is so much a matter of experience, that it is alluded to in the 
; Old Testament, Prov. 9:17, and even by profane writers. ) 
Compare the well-known passage of Ovid, Amor, III. 4, “ ni- UE 
timur in vetitum semper, cupimusque negata.) { 
' To this quickening of sin the apostle joins the dying of 
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1 T believe it to be the case that, in some men, the contest assumes quite a 
different form. With some, sin is alive from the beginning, and the better J 
appears to sleep. ‘The process of conversion in such persons is such that the 
contest first begins when the J slumbering within is awakened, and opposes itself 
i to the sinful element which had before reigned unresisted. Paul’s description 
is not, therefore, to be understood as if every conversion must necessarily take 
place after this model, for experience shows that in the life of some converted 
persons, e. g. Spener and Zinzendorf, no such dividing point occurred, as Paul 
describes v.24. Such instances, however, are probably confined to the church ; 
among Pagans and Jews, of whom the apostle was thinking, conversion must 
necessarily occur somewhat as Paul has described it, because with them there 
could be no continuing in the grace bestowed at baptism, [What is this grace? 
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the J, the better self, whence it appears as if this better self 
had been alive, just before the entrance of the law, and had 
been the governing power. The entrance of the law, then, 
would appear to occasion a retrogression to the worse, rather 
than an advance to the better. And in fact this is Paul’s 
meaning, as verse 13 plainly shows ; but the retrogression is 
only apparent, like the coming out of a hidden disease. As 
this is the only condition of cure, so the manifestation of sin is 
necessary to redemption from it. The relatively better condi- 
tion of freedom from violent passions, accompanied by a cer- 
tain easy good-nature, exists only in appearance, having no true 
basis, and disappearing at the approach of temptation. But 
again, I remark that this manifestation of the sinful nature is 
not to be understood of those open crimes, which a man, at 
whatever stage of progress, must and can abstain from by his 
own efforts; but of those inward motions and more subtle 
evidences of sin, which do not fall under human observation. 
It is, indeed, possible for the grossest sinner, if the law awakes 
in him, through repentance and faith to secure the blessings of 
redemption ; but he cannot make use of this passage to justify 
himself in his crimes. The actual thief or adulterer cannot 
excuse himself by an appeal to the sinful nature in obedience 
to which he was obliged so to sin, for he might have refrained 
from the act, however impossible it might be to him, in his 
own strength, to banish the desire. It is of this inward strength 
of lust that the apostle speaks. 

Vs. 11-13. Paul dwells awhile on this thought, and insists 
on the holiness of the law as an expression of the will of 
a holy God ; so that the cause of its inflaming power over the 
sinful desires, is sin itself. The law is only the innocent oc- 
casion, the conditio sine qua non ;—the causa efficiens is the 
sinfulness of man. ‘This appears consequently as something 
foreign to man, and deceiving him, with reference to the nar- 
rative in the third chapter of Genesis. This relation of the 


Ep], and consequently with them conversion must manifest itself as the work 
of a moment, namely, as an entrance into the community of believers. 
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éyod tO duagria is of the highest importance to the understand- 
ing of what follows, and of biblical anthropology generally. 
Sin is not the essence, the substance of human nature ; (for 
evil universally is nothing substantial, or positive ; it is only 
the disharmony, the confounding of relations originally ap- 
pointed by God ;) rather has the germ of the divine image 
remained even in fallen man, and it is this germ which grace, 
in its beginning, has to work upon. (Comp. Rom. 2: 14, 15.) 
This better life-germ, however, appears in man’s natural 
state, when sin is active, as kept under by another force, and 
its true nature obscured and hidden; while the efficacy of 
grace is shown in restoring it to its supremacy. Sin, there- 
fore, is not to be regarded as a series of isolated sinful acts ; 
nor is goodness a series of isolated good deeds ; but both, good 
and evil, are elements of life. Consequently, when either 
appears in the life of an individual it is the one or the other 
element, light or darkness, the Lord of light or the prince of 
darkness, that is exercising authority. Thus it is said, 1 John 
3: 8, 6 mowy tir duaeriar & tov SiaBodov éorir. 

The dominion of sin is represented as ézar7, because the 
soul, the J, hopes to find in sin true joy and lasting peace, but 
is deceived in the expectation. Sin, as a disharmony, can 
never satisfy the thirst for eternal joy which is implanted in 
the soul, for it brings in its train disgust and weariness. The 
law, therefore, fulfils one of its weightiest aims in unveiling 
this deception to man’s consciousness ; it discloses the hidden 
nature of sin, (iva mary @uagria ;) it even stirs it up to more 
open manifestations, in order more effectually to lead the soul 
to abhor it, and to turn all its affections and desires toward 
the good, which, as an inward harmony, satisfies the long- 
ing for immortality. The words ira yévyrat xa® imegBodny 
dpagrwlog 7 auagria are not, therefore,to be interpreted as 
meaning any thing less than the plain sense of the words in- 
dicates ; that the commandment increases the strength of sin.” 
Asa rapid river, so long as no obstacle opposes it, flows 
quietly on, but foams and rages so soon as it meets with an 

obstruction, so the sinful element in man flows quietly through 
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him while he dces not attempt to restrain it ; but so soon as he 
seeks to fulfil the divine law, he begins to feel the might of the 
element whose sway he had not before suspected. (Kad 
imeoBohir, equivalent to tmegBadidrtmg, is often used by Paul. 
Comp. 1 Cor. 12: 31. 2 Cor. 1: 8. 4: 17. Gal. 1: 13. 
The phrase is employed in the same sense by later profane 
writers. The second iva is parallel to the first; it merely 
renders the latter clause more forcible and emphatic.) 

V. 14. Here the purely objective, divine nature of the 
law (avevuatixds expresses that which proceeds from God, 
from the avetpa, John 4: 24) is opposed to the fleshly state 
of man. The spirit and the flesh lust against each other. 
(Gal. 5: 7.) Hence there is opposition between the J and 
the law ; the J wishes to be its own law-maker. There is 
no break in the chain of thought here, the apostle does not 
pass over to a new representation ; yet the change of tense 
from the past to the present, which is preserved to the end of 
the chapter, must by no means be overlooked. This change 
indicates a generalizing of the relations. In what follows 
Paul considers man in himself, at every step of progress, n 
conflict with the law ; and in so far as the old man remains, 
even after regeneration, in so far the description, as above re- 
marked, is true likewise of the regenerate. But here the 
question presents itself how the word cd, and its deriva- 
tive cagxixdg, are to be interpreted. Schleusner reckoned not 
less than sixteen significations of cégf; Bretschneider and 
Wahl reduced the number to seven; but none of their ex- 
planations make it evident how one of these meanings is de- 
rived from the others. The following may be regarded as a 
hasty sketch of the progress of development of the different 
meanings of the word. 

Sae§, “v2, indicates, primarily, the substance of the flesh, 
so far as it belongs to the living organization ; as dead, it is 
called zgéas. In this sense, as the substance of the cope, 
flesh and bones are often conjoined, (Luke 24: 39, Eph. 5: 
20,) in order strongly to mark the thing spoken of. This 
nearest sensuous ground-meaning is applied by the Holy 
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Spirit to spiritual relations in a twofold manner. First, the 
flesh is regarded as the visible covering of the spirit, and in so 
far, c¢yt appears as equivalent to ygdypa, the covering of the 
spirit in the Scripture, or to qavegdr, in opposition to xguztor. 
(Rom. 2: 28, 29. Col. 2: 1,5. Heb. 9: 10.) It designates 
the outward, the outside, the form, in contradistinction from 
the being, the substance ; thus it expresses the perishable and 
the transient in man, as opposed to the immortal, indestructi- 
ble spirit which dwells in him. ‘This view is prominent in the 
phrases capt xai «iva, Matt. 16; 17. 1 Cor. 15: 50. Eph. 
6: 12, and aaca capt, Luke 3; 6. John 3: 6. 1 Pet. 1: 
24, as expressive of the destructible and temporary in human- 
ity. With the idea of punishableness is associated that of 
sinfulness, for the latter is the cause of the former. With sin, 
death forced its way into the world, and inortality is only a 
wide-spread death. Hence ovpf is used, especially in the 
epistles to the Romans and Galatians, as equivalent to sinful- 
ness, and we meet with the expressions, éarOvuiais cagxog, 
Eph. 2: 3. 1 John 2: 18. 2 Pet. 2: 18; vovg cagzdg, Col. 2: 
18; capa cdgxos, Col. 2: 11, (compare Sirach, 23: 23,) 
and many others. 

These expressions are not, however, to be so construed as 
if the writers of Scripture regarded sin as merely grounded in 
the bodily appetites, as the predominance of sensuality. The 
cag is rather to be understood as the whole sensitive life, with 
all its desires and senses; for without the enlivening wuz 
(which is to be carefully separated from avetma) the cagt 
cannot commit sin. Further, it is quite proper that cdg 
should be restricted to the designation of human sin, since the 
sin of the evil spirits has an entirely different character. It 
is founded in their spiritual nature, and on that very account 
irremediable ; while in the natural man, sin has pervaded only 
the sensitive and bodily natures; the spirit, enslaved or 
troubled by sin, may be spotted, but sin is not in its essence. 
When in the case of any man sin takes possession of the 
spirit itself, and goes out therefrom, that man is on the road 
to the sin against the Holy Ghost. Hence may easily be ex- 
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latter (whose occurrence is indubitable only in one passage, 
2 Cor. 3: 3) answers to the word fleshy, (fleischig,) the 
former corresponds to fleshly. In later Greek the two forms 
are used interchangeably, and on this account many variations 
are found in the readings. In the New Testament, however, 
with the exception of the one passage above cited, cagutxds 
may every where be read. This form now indicates as well 
the merely outward (Rom. 15:27. 1 Cor. 9: 11) as likewise 
the perishable and thence sinful; the last idea being the 
prominent one in the passage we are considering. The éyo, 
namely, is called oagxtxdg in so far as it is under the dominion 
of sin, not in so far as it has sin in its essence; for in the 
course of the subsequent representation of the apostle, it ap- 
pears as again set free from the strange yoke, as before the 
reviving of sin it had been relatively free. To the same 
point we are led by the expression memgapévog tnd thy cung- 
ziay, at the ground of which lies the image of a man sold into 
slavery and desiring freedom. For he only who is free can 
become a slave, and becomes again free when he is released 
from bondage. ‘Truly he cannot release himself, but needs a 
redeemer, and thereto tends the conclusion of the apostle, v. 
24. Consequently, the regenerate man can make use of the 
expression cagxizdg sim, since he, if only for moments, finds 
himself under the dominion of the cet. 

(The reading oi8cpey is unquestionably to be preferred to 
oida nev, which has no support from MSS., and has plainly 
arisen from remarking that elsewhere throughout the passage 
the singular is employed. But the plural was necessary here, 
at this turning-point of the whole investigation, because the 
apostle would indicate that he is describing not merely indi- 
vidual experiences, but those which are universal. ) 

Vs. 15-20. The thought which the apostle had before 
expressed in a general form, cagxixdg eius, he goes on to expand 
more experimentally ; and describes in a most vivid manner 
the tossings hither and thither of the thoughts and desires, 
when the soul is tempted and battling against temptation. 
The repetition of the same words (in ver. 19 ver. 15 is re- 
peated, and ver. 20 is identical with ver. 16) gives a very strong 
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impression of the cheerless monotony of this inward struggle be- 
fore a higher, tranquilizing power has revealed itself in the soul. 
Nor is this repetition to be considered by any means as aimless ; 
on the contrary it should lead to a growing consciousness of the 
strength of sin, and thence to a more earnest longing for re- 
demption. In the progress of the contest, the advance is 
likewise indicated by a more conscious separation of the better 
I from sin ; which advance the apostle shows, not only by the 
increasing strength of the expressions of joy in the divine law, 
but also by the sharper distinction between the old man and 
the new just beginning to be formed, and between the law of 
sin and the law of the spirit. 

For the rest, it must not be overlooked that the apostle is 
not here speaking of those crimes which are punished by hu- 
man tribunals; so that no murderer, nor adulterer, nor other 
flagrant sinner can say, “I do what I would not, and I cannot 
help it.” To such an one the apostle would answer, “ ‘Thou 
hypocrite! thou canst well help committing the deed, if thou 
usest only the natural strength which God has given thee.” 
The whole passage relates to the inner man, and to minor 
transgressions of the law, e. g. througha hasty word. Thence 
has it its truth for the regenerate, with whom temptations to 
gross sins do not find entrance. But since in him conscience 
is more enlightened and severe, a small sin is less excusable in 
his estimation than a gross one had formerly been: and he 
stands as much in need of daily repentance, and renewed par- 
don, as does the unregenerate of a first repentance. 

The passage still demands an explanation of the relation 
held by the two Js, of whom Paul speaks, to the unity of the 
personality. The one J wills what is good, approves the law 
(ver. 16 cvupnut rH vduq), yea, delights in it, (ver. 22 cvrjdouas 
z@ voum); the other sins notwithstanding; that is to say, 
it nourishes the desire of sin, the unholy lust, even if the other 
I prevents it from breaking out into overt acts.'. Our Lord 


1 Bengel excellently remarks on this point; Assensus hominis legi contra 
semet ipsum praestitus, illustris character est religionis, magnum testimonium 
de Deo. 
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adopts a similar mode of representation when he speaks 
(Matt. 10: 39) of a double wry7, one of which must die, if 
the other is to be saved. According to the common repre- 
sentations of the soul, as a something shut up in itself, bringing 
forth good or evil at pleasure, this mode of expression is diffi- 
cult to be explained. It becomes quite clear, however, if we 
conceive of the soul, as a receptive nature, penetrated by the 
forces of light and of darkness, which strive together for mas- 
tery. In the better J, light gains the ascendency, in the sin- 
ful, darkness ; and thus man recognizes in the unity of his life 
the duplicity of the warring elements, which mirror their 
nature in him. He has not two souls, but the unity becomes 
duplicity through the forces at work in it. By a total surren- 
der of himself to one or the other, he passes over into its na- 
ture. Even before Christ, experience guided to the conscious- 
ness of such an inward duplicity. Besides the well-known 
video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor of Ovid (Metamor. 
vii. 19), and besides the remark of Epictetus, 6 duagrdévwy 6 
wav Dede ov movi, xa 6 wy Oéde wovet (Enchir. ii. 26), the pas- 
sage in Xenophon is particularly noteworthy (Cyro. vi. 1. 
21), in which two souls are expressly distinguished, with the 
very just observation that the phenomenon of an inward strife, 
and an alternate attraction to the right and the wrong, cannot 
be explained by saying that the same soul inclines now to good 
and now to evil, for in the very instant when one is chosen, 
there is a drawing toward the other. 

Plainly, however, the willing of the good before regenera- 
tion, can be regarded only as the gradually unfolding power 
of the free will, as a preparation for true freedom, as simple 
velleitas. For this 0éAew can manifest itself only negatively, 
by hindering, so far as it is able, the outbreak of sin into the 
overt act ; but sosoon as a man has become conscious that the 
wrong desire is sin, he feels that his willing is not strong 
enough to overcome such desires, any more than it is able to 
call forth holy emotions and a desire for holiness, in his heart. 
In ver. 15 the ov rox is not to be rendered, according to 
Augustine and Grotius, “1 allow it not ;” the meaning which 
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Reiche likewise defends. In general, it is true, the ideas of 
knowing and of approving run into each other ; but here the 
connection forbids the understanding of the latter meaning, 
because a tautology would result from it, since #¢de» expresses 
the same thing. ‘Those who have adopted this interpretation 
have been led to it by observing that the speaker appears to 
know well what he does, as it is said in ver. 18: o/8a yag, x. 7.2. 
But they overlook the fact that though the apostle knows the 
existence of the inward struggle, he is ignorant of its cause ; 
or at least at the point of inward development which he is 
describing, represents the person speaking as thus ignorant. 
So it is said, John 3: 8, of the regenerating Spirit, ‘“ ‘Thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence he cometh 
and whither he goeth.” Ver. 16, ovuqnut is weaker than the 
following svr7Souat, which is to be carefully distinguished from 
ép7doucn, expressive of malicious joy. Both words are found 
here only in the New Testament. In ver. 17, »vsi is not to 
be understood of time, as if the present were contrasted with 
an earlier time, but is to be rendered, therefore. * * * 
V. 21-23. The duplicity in man’s inner being alluded 
to in the preceding verses is here described more minutely. 
Paul distinguishes the écw &v9gmmo0g (Eph. 3: 16) from the 
&o avOoanos, (2 Cor. 4: 16). Parallel to the former he uses 
yous, to the latter, cag or pédy. In and for themselves con- 
sidered, these expressions are not synonymous with xauwd¢ 
avdgamog (Eph. 2: 15. 4: 10, 23), or xatvy xtiowg (Gal. 6: 
15. 2 Cor. 5: 17), and mahaids dvOganog (Rom. 6: 6. Eph. 
4: 22. Col. 3: 9). For the last three formulas relate exclu- 
sively to the begetting of the new man in regeneration (John 
1: 13). An inner man, a avevua or vovg, or as Peter says (1 
Peter 3: 4) a xevazig arPowmog tig xagdiag, every man has 
by nature. In so far, however, as the transformation which 
takes place at the new birth begins in the zrevya or vovg of 
the natural man, and the inner man is the condition, we might 
almost say the mother, of the new man, in so far the two sig- 
nifications meet. And although in this passage the primary 


reference is not to the state of the regenerate, yet has the 
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description, with the above-mentioned modifications, its truth 
likewise for this condition. The relation of mreduu or voig to 
oagt or wed, can however be properly understood, only by the 
aid of the trichotomy in human nature; the idea of which 
forms the basis of the apostle’s representation. From the 
sharp contrast in which Paul places the two parts of man 
mentioned by him, their unity would be wholly destroyed, if 
we could not from other writers (especially 1 Thess. 5: 23 
and Heb. 4: 12) supply the third part, viz., the wvy7; by 
means of which man becomes conscious of the rove and the 
capt as his, and which must therefore be considered as the 
peculiar centre of the personality. In the avetya (which is 
comprehended in the vovg as a faculty or power), is represent- 
ed the connection of the wv; with the higher world of spirit ; 
in the o@gé its connection with the creature. In the natural 
man the spiritual potence of the »ovg is weakened (2 Cor. 7: 
1), as even the ovveSyory can be defiled (Titus 1: 15), on 
which account man needs the avgipa ayor, the absolutely 
pure and supreme Spirit, in order to make him perfect. Never- 
theless, the vovg, though darkened, furnishes to the natural 
man an inward light, which gives him a certain degree of 
insight. A continued striving against this light wholly extin- 
guishes it, and all spiritual strength is lost. (Matth. 6: 23. 
Jude 19.) 

The apostle goes on to speak of a vdpo¢ zov vodg, that is 
to say, of a law of which man becomes conscious through the 
vous. This law, the demands of which he is sensible he shall 
not be able to satisfy, is not one which he gives to himself, as 
his own law-maker ; but God gives it to him through the 
vous, as the receptive organ for the divine workings. It is not 
needful to separate these two laws, as Tholuck has done; 
they are throughout identical, and are distinguished from each 
other only with reference to their nearer or more remote 
source. In the same manner vduog tov diaBddov might be 
substituted for the vduo¢g rig duagriag, OF vOm0g tis cupxds ; 
since the more remote causes of the manifestations of sin in 
men, must be thought of as connected with the kingdom of 
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darkness and the princes thereof. But when a law is as- 
cribed to sin, which is in its nature contrary to law, it is in 
order to indicate that in the progress of sin, no less than in 
that of goodness, there is a constant advance, an unceasing 
pressure forward. We might say that in the region of sin the 
law is the reverse of that which exists in the good ; for as in 
the good there is a law of attraction from above, so in the bad 
there is a constant law of attraction downward. Nothing is 
more dangerous and erroneous than the opinion that a bad act 
can exist isolated ; so that a man may commit this or that 
wrong thing, and then cease. All evil hangs together like the 
links of a chain, and every sin increases the power of the in- 
dwelling corruption in a fearful progression ; until before the 
man forebodes it, he totters, and is drawn down into the gulf 
below. Even in like manner grows the good, and every slight 
victory increases the force of the attraction by which it is 
drawn upwards. 

These two forces, then, wage war in the woyy as their 
battle-ground. The I has an insight into the better, has also 
the Ode, a certain velleitas to do it, but the xaregyatecar is 
wanting (ver. 18). Man’s inward power to act, which pro- 
ceeds from the avevpa, is lamed ; the I becomes a prisoner of 
sin (ver. 23), a slave in its own house. (No stress is to be 
laid on the expression 7 duagria oixei, 70 Oéhew magdxetat, ver. 
18, 20, 21, as if ofxsiv expressed a permanent inherence, mapa- 
xeioOt a more remote relation, for in ver. 21 magaxeicOat is 
used also in speaking of sin. The expression oixei év éuo 
duagtia, ver. 17, is more precisely marked in ver. 18, by ovx 
oixei év tH Gaui pov ayaddr. The ovx &yaddy equivalent to 
xaxdv, ver. 19, answers to auagtia, conceived of as a state or 
condition ; but sin is transferred from the nobler, higher fac- 
ulty in man, the vote, to the lower, the wei cagxixy, or the 
caps woyiny (com. ver. 14). The lower faculty pollutes the 
higher, and restrains its activity, but this higher has no law of 
disharmony in itself. ‘That is the case of the evil spirits alone, 
and of men, when by persisting in sin they have killed the 
spirit itself.—Kaéy is used like the Hellenic xal6» xayador in. 
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a moral-aesthetic sense. Of similar meaning is "= when 
employed in a moral signification, Ec. 3: 11.—Ver. 21. As 
to the difficulty in the construction of this verse, none of the 
many attempts which have been made to solve it, have been 
perfectly successful ; an anakoluthon must be supposed. In 
the interpretation, we must take the leading idea, »ouog, as a 
clue. This cannot possibly have a different meaning in ver. 
21, from that which it has ver. 22, 23, as the law of God. 
On this account the accusative, zd» »éuor, musf not be con- 
nected with etgioxm, as its object, but with 2@ Oédovz éuoi 
nowiv. ‘This construction, which is defended by Knapp, ap- 
pears, it is true, somewhat harsh, with respect to 20 xaos! 
(for which Knapp proposes to read zdv xaddv, a useless 
change), and to the repeated guo/. The most simple mode 
of constructing the sentence would have been, steicxw dea, 
Ort uot, TH tov vopor Oelove noreiv, tO xaxov nagdxertat. But 
having placed the accusative too early in the sentence, the 
apostle could not regularly construct the remainder. The 
thought is not, however, materially affected by the different 
readings.—Ver. 23. aiynadozito, as aiypadotevo (2 Tim. 
3: 6), belongs to the later Greek and to the Alexandrian dia- 
lect. Com. Phrynicus of Lobeck, p. 442.) 

V. 24. Thus has Paul reached the peculiar turning-point 
in the inner spiritual life, the perfectly developed sense of the 
need of redemption, the point of separation between the law 
and the gospel. ‘The law has accomplished its work when it 
has awakened repentance, and despair of attaining true holi- 
ness, internal and external, by personal efforts (Rom. 3: 20) ; 
and thus has become aaduywydg sig Xqiorov, Gal. 3: 24. All 
that appears surprising is, that the man, crying out from the 
deepest longing after redemption, does not desire this redemp- 
tion from sin, or from the law of sin ; but from the capa rov 
Savdrov=caepe Svytdv.? All explanations of this passage 





1 The rd «a\év must be regarded as redundant, unless, with Homberg, we 
extend the meaning of yén0v, or with Hemsterhuis, that of xadév ; for which there 
are no critical authorities. Comp. Knapp. ser. v. arg. 437. 

2 Could a point be shown in the preceding description which might be 
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which leave out of view the corporeity, must necessarily be 
false, since they disagree with the plain assertions of the apos- 
tle in what has gone before, respecting the ode and the 
pédect (com. 6: 12. 7: 18, 23, 25). Paul does not, how- 
ever, as has been already remarked, conceive of the cag§ or 
the ga@ua in a Manichean mode, as sinful in itself; but in so 
far as the oa is necessarily connected with the physical life 
of man, and as a portion of the material world stands exposed 
to its wild and unruly forces, in so far the apostle says, 4 
apaptia oixet gy ty o yx’. He wishes, therefore, not to be re- 
deemed from the body in itself (rather does he long to be 


















clothed upon with that true, heavenly body, 2 Cor. 5); but er 
only from the mortal body ; in other words, that body which, ee 
by reason of sin, has become the property of corruption ; so i 
that he may become alive through the Spirit. (Comp. on Gy 
Rom. 8: 11.) He 






It is plainly to be seen, moreover, from this passage, that 
Paul, as we have already remarked, teaches the depravity of 
human nature, yet recognizes in man the remains of the divine 
image, to which the renewing grace of the Spirit attaches it- 
self. Man has not become, through hereditary transgression, 
a avevua axadagrorv, like the evil spirits ; but through the 
disobedient will of the wvy7, the corporeal part of man first 
becomes subjected to the mere life of nature and its rough 
forces ;' this reacting upon the avevpna, hinders and troubles 
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considered as the experience of the redemption of Christ in the spirit, and could 
this whole passage be primarily explained of the regenerate, then ver. 24 might 
be interpreted to mean, “ Would that, since I am redeemed in spirit, my body 
might also be glorified!” But this would represent redemption as perfectly 
completed in the spirit, and needing to be perfected only for the body ; whereas, 
é. according to the Bible, it needs to be constantly renewed, for the spirit as for 
' the whole man. 

? It is true that the Bible knows nothing of the heathenish notion of the body 
as the prison of the soul ; rather is it its necessary organ, on which account, at 
the highest point of perfection, the body reappears, only in a glorified form. 
Without a body, the state of the soul would be an imperfect one. Comp. on the 
relation of the body to the soul, Seneca (Epis. 65), who expresses himself there- 
upon in a manner approaching to the Christian view. 
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it. The mvevya, however, retains a certain degree of light and 
of beneficial influence, whereof, even in heathendon, relatively 
noble deeds have been the result. But this natural light, to- 
gether with the natural strength of will, is not sufficient for 
the annihilation of sin, and the production of that true inward 
holiness which is demanded by the divine law. Man, there- 
fore, needs a Redeemer, through whom he may recover the 
whole fulness of the primal spiritual energies, which being 
recovered, first purify the wvy7, and at length glorify even the 
cau. As the lusts of the flesh strive from below against the 
wey, so the energy of the spirit purifies it from above, and 
thence it is necessary that sanctification begin with the cruci- 
fixion of the flesh (Gal. 5: 24. 1 Cor. 9: 27), because the 
spirit begins to reign when the flesh is brought into subjection. 
If, however, sir were primarily grounded in the aveiya or 
vovs, so that Paul could have said, duagria oixer év tp mvev- 
port, then there could have been as little hope of atonement 
for man as there is for the evil spirits ; for there would have 
been nothing in man to which grace could fasten itself. But 
since, even in the regenerate man, the body of death and the 
old man survive, he has occasion to cry out, tadaimmpos éya 
évoonos, though in a more partial sense than it is used here, 
where it is employed in the widest sense, to denote a deliver- 
ance from an earlier state, and a longing after an entirely new 
life, whose peculiar features are delineated in what follows. 
[The expression vadainwgog, from tid to suffer, and mo- 
eog a rock, a heavy stone, is very suitable to denote the heavy 
pressure under which man suffers while the slave of sin. It 
occurs also in Rev. 3: 17.—The choice of gvoueas' is also 
very remarkable. It indicates a powerful, forcible deliver- 
ance, such as is not expected from a circumstance or event, 
but only from an all-powerful Person; hence cig pe Ovoerat. 
That in this gicera is expressed, not only the communication 


1 The whole expression betrays, not merely the thought, who will deliver 
me from this miserable state ; but likewise, who can? There is a conscious- 
ness that no human help will avail. 
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of a new principle of life, but likewise pardon, atonement, is 
shown by (ch. 8: 1) the phrase xazdxgma ovdév toig év Xguo- 
z@.—lIn the words éx rov cwparog tov Purarov tovtov, the pro- 
noun belongs to caimazog, being placed last, after the Hebrew 
usus loquendi, when two substantives are connected. So, £ 
without doubt, Acts 5: 20. 13: 26. Reiche was misled by iS 
his false interpretation of saa (which he explains as merely 
a personification of sin) to oppose this view. Should ovzog be 
connected with @cérazo,, then death must be understood spirit- 
ually, for which there is no warrant in the passage. Besides 
the active fighting of sin made alive (ver. 9) does not agree 
with the notion of death. In the expression body of death, 
death indicates only the highest point of corruption, which 
has possession of the entire man. Certainly capa tov davc- 
zov cannot mean body, which is the cause of death, but, body 
which bears the nature of death in itself ;—copa @ryzdr (8: 
10). The signification “sum,” “whole,” after the analogy 
of 5", is here quite foreign to the purpose. 
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THE PRELATICAL PRINCIPLES, ANTI-REPUBLICAN AND 
UNEVANGELICAL. 






By Rev. Anset D. Eopy, D. D., Pastor of the First Church of Newark, N. J. 





Tue subject of Episcopacy has become one of almost en- 
grossing interest, and an importance is now attached to it, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, it never could have obtained. 
Religious denominations generally, in this country, have long, by 
; common consent, left each other in the undisturbed enjoyment 
of their respective and peculiar preferences, as to doctrine and 
forms. And had the friends and advocates of Episcopacy, 
been contented to enjoy theirs, within their own communion, 
without seeking to invalidate the basis of all other churches, 
and proscribing, as unscriptural and vain, all ministrations 
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but their own, they no doubt would have been permitted to 
rest undisturbed. 

But advocated, as their principles and policy have been, 
and obtruded every where as exclusively scriptural and saving, 
they not only entrench upon the peace and rights of other 
churches, but they corrupt the truth, and arrest the advance 
of our common Christianity, and thus make war upon the 
dearest interests of mankind. 

Episcopalians cannot and must not complain, that other de- 
nominations are officious in discussing their claims, nor sec- 
tarian in opposing them. It is for truth and vital Christianity 
that we meet and examine theirsystem. “Truth is every man’s 
concernment, every man’s right, and every man’s most neces- 
sary possession.” ‘The things of religion belong to the heart, 
whose ceaseless pulsation is the electric life of the world. 
They relate to man’s mind and his eternal interests, and are 
the common property of man every where and forever. 

And if it is true, that “ two systems of doctrine are now, 
and probably for the last time, in conflict,—the Catholic and 
Genevan,” infinitely momentous questions are at issue, and 
every man is deeply involved in the results. ‘These results are 
immediate and perpetual. For it is equally true, that a cor- 
responding spirit is abroad in the world. ‘Twoclasses of civil 
institutions are now, if not for the last time, in conflict for the 
mastery ; the free institutions of law and equality, and those 
of will and arbitrary distinction. And no one can mistake 
their respective religious affinities, and their influence on the 
popular mind. 

It is in vain we assert, that truth has become established, 
so far advanced and understood, that little danger is to be ap- 
prehended from the efforts of sectarianism and infidelity to 
corrupt the faith and subvert the religion of the gospel. As 
much as the principles of Protestant piety and the doctrines 
of the Reformation commend themselves to the more intelli- 
gent classes, and have served to elevate and bless the human 
family, they are far from having lived through their struggles 
and being beyond the possibility of corruption. It is still 
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necessary tocontend for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
in the way of free and fair discussion. 

Peculiar necessity is laid upon the friends of evangelical 
piety, at the present day, from the attitude assumed by the 
advocates of the prelatical and papal systems, who have united 
and are making common cause against the principles of the 
Reformation and the spread of the Christian religion through 
Protestant agencies. The exclusive rights of Episcopacy, 
however honored by the antiquated governments of Conti- 
nental Europe, or sustained by the arm of British power, we 
regard as harmless and childish. But when it begins 
anew to nerve the energies of persecution, to wage an 
exterminating war against the entire brotherhood of the Pro- 
testant family, and violently to circumscribe the spread of the 
Christian religion, even among the heathen, all liberty of in- 
action and indifference is taken from us, and we are summoned 
to the high work of personal defence and the salvation of 
men. The outrages of the Romanists upon the islands of 
the Pacific are comparatively of trifling importance, for nothing 
better was to be expected from that quarter. But when men, 
commissioned directly from the church of England, will 
openly oppose our missionaries in distant Persia ; and others, 
educated by our own funds, reared among us, long and affection- 
ately received to our confidence, after an apparently cordial 
co-operation in missionary labors with our own brethren abroad, 
are suddenly found strangely changed, and denouncing, in 
the face of heathen converts, as unauthorized, the ministrations 
of our churches, and as unscriptural all our ordinances and 
institutions, we are not at liberty to rest or to remain silent. 
The most abundant testimony has established the truth of the 
serious charges brought against Mr. Badger in Persia, and 
every day is showing more and more clearly the decided hos- 
tility and opposition of Mr. Southgate to the labors of the 
American Missionaries in the Levant. The extraordinary 
change in his character and conduct, had it taken place on 
heathen ground, had not so surprised us. But it was imme- 
diately succeeding his fraternal interview with the prelates 
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and brethren of the Episcopal church in his native land, and 
in connection with the remarkable epistle from the six Ameri- 
can prelates to the patriarch of Constantinople and their 
salutations to their brethren in the East. 

From this time every thing is changed, and Episcopalians 
in almost every part of the world, as by some electro-magnetic 
influence, are suddenly seized with a holy zeal for their exclu- 
sive prerogatives, and all besides are pronounced foreign to 
the covenant of grace. 

However favorable the times might have appeared, and 
however consonant these assumptions may be with the pecu- 
liarities of human nature, their advocates have undoubtedly 
failed in their calculations. The time had not arrived. The 
world was not prepared for such an intellectual and moral 
retrogression. And we trust that this sad experiment will 
result in the firmer establishment of truth, and a more rapid 
spread of spiritual religion. And it is for the security of this 
end, that we feel bound to discuss in every form the charac- 
ter and tendencies of the principles and claims advocated by 
the friends of the prelacy. 

In this discussion we see no reason for the broad distinction 
so often made between the individual classes of the prelatists 
or the advocates for the Episcopate. They may differ widely 
from each other on other questions, and present striking vari- 
eties of moral character and doctrinal sentiment, while in the 
one great and essential question of the prelacy or monarchy 
in the church, they are one and indivisible. ‘The overshadow- 
ing influence of a diocesan, unimpeachable but by his peers, 
and holding office for life, with every species of patronage in 
his hands, easily diffuses his own sentiments, and even the 
shades of his moral character, through the extended circle of 
his jurisdiction. 

While, for more than two centuries, this single question of 
Episcopacy, in the character of its “ priesthood,” has been 
looked upon as of secondary importance, we regard it as lying 
at the basis of the whole system, and as the source of all our 
difficulties with its practical tendencies. ‘The tenaciousness 
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with which Episcopalians have adhered to it ; the immense 
sacrifices made to sustain it ; the subordinating of every other 
question, doctrinal and practical, to this ; show that this is to 
them “ articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiz.”’ 

As long as the evangelical Episcopalian, the spiritual, 
catholic Episcopalian, adheres to this dogma, and sacrifices 
his individual rights as a minister of Jesus Christ, we believe 
him to be in error, and united in upholding a system which 
sixteen centuries have shown to be unscriptural, and ruinous 
to the civil and religious interests of mankind. 

And we conceive that there is now imperious demand for 
the renewed consideration of this subject, not only from the 
facts already alluded to, but also from the existing state of 
sentiment in the prelatical communion, and from the growing 
spirit of exclusiveness and assumption which has distinguished 
it for the last few years. At the time of the Reformation, no 
such importance was attached to the simple question of Epis- 
copacy as it now assumes. The reformed churches in the 
Episcopal communion almost universally admitted the minis- 
terial acts of other denominations, and their pulpits were open 
to the Scotch and Continental reformers, without the require- 
ment of reordination ; and some passed even to the highest 
honors of the English establishment without the initiatory 
rites of prelatical prescription. And for generations suc- 
ceeding, almost to the present century, many have been found 
to co-operate with other denominations in spreading the gos- 
pel, and have extended Christian civilities to the clergy of 
other communions. But of late all this seems to be dying 
away, and an iron-hearted rigidity has seized and professedly 
sanctified the entire body of prelatists ; the terms of their 
communion have grown exceedingly strait, and the tone of 
their assumptions utterly exclusive and intolerant. 

Not only so, but an unusual effort is seen, every where, to 
enlist the popular feeling in their behalf, and to urge their 
doctrines, their dogmas, and their men, into every circle and 
every plan of civil immunity. The public funds are claimed 
for their private benefit ; institutions reared and enriched by 
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the beneficence of other denominations are converted into 
establishments of exclusively prelatical patronage ; almost 
every chaplainship in the army and navy is filled by a prelat- 
ical ministry, and the public arsenals and ships of war are 
supplied with Episcopal prayer books and prelatical formulas 
of devotion, at the public expense.' With these facts before 
us, we say again, we are not at liberty, as descendants of the 
Reformers and as the children of the Pilgrims, to rest uncon- 
cerned and inactive. 

We propose, in this article, to consider some of the ten- 
dencies of Episcopacy, or its necessary influence upon our 
civil and religious institutions. In this discussion we shall 
embrace both the framework of the prelacy, and those doc- 
trines which have generally been embraced by the Episcopal 
church, as consonant with their system and essential to its 
very existence. We grant that a respectable portion of the 
Episcopal church, in the time of the Reformation, were evan- 
gelical, and in sentiment sympathized with the Genevan 
church, and incorporated the very sentiments of Calvin into 
their standards. 

Yet it is obvious that this was the result of circumstances, 
and shows how far the spirit of republican institutions and a 
tolerant religion had grown into the church of England, under 
the influence of the Puritans, and from its associations with 
Scotland and the Continent of Europe. It was this that led to 
the separation of the best portion of the church from the 
hierarchy of England, when all hope of general reformation 
was gone; and though, from that time to this, a few men of 
eminent talents and moral worth have been found cherishing 
and defending evangelical sentiments in the Episcopal church, 
they have always found themselves in an uneasy and unnatural 
position, and subject to distrust and strong opposition from the 
brethren of their own communion ; and even to the present 
moment, they present the unhappy spectacle of disunion and 
open hostility, while felicitating themselves on exemption from 
the sin of schism. 


1 See Debate in the General Assembly met at Louisville, May, 1844. 
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The preaching, the discussions, and the invariable policy 
of the Episcopal denomination as a body, has been to explain 
away the evangelical and Calvinistic character of their own 
articles, and to work out of their system and society the 
leaven of Genevan theology. In this they have been but too 
successful, and the day seems to be past when the voice of 
Scott, Newton and Martyn is heard with respect and reverence, 
to any extent, in the circles of Episcopalians. Even Hannah 
More and Dr. Whately are too puritanical. The voice of 
proscription is loudly raised against the venerable arch-prelate 
of Dublin, and the leading organ of the Episcopal church in 
America boasts that in all the “ meetings of the sectaries”’ at 
their late anniversaries in the city of New York, not one 
Episcopalian was to be seen. 

I. The prelatical principles are hostile to republican in- 
stitutions and equality of rights among men. 

This position we believe to be sustained by the nature of 
Episcopacy itself, and by the uniform operation of its princi- 
ples as seen in the history of civil governments. 

What are the principles of Diocesan Episcopacy? They 
are, that God has established an order of men, as the ministers 
of his church, who have exclusive right to all the functions 
and immunities of that church; who are to perpetuate them- 
selves, and who are arranged in three distinct orders, the su- 
preme power resting in one man, who, when once raised to his 
diocesan prerogatives, becomes invested by a “ divine right,” 
for life, with exclusive powers to create and commission all 
the ministers of the gospel for the entire geographical circle of 
his Episcopate. This presents the germ of the powers as- 
sumed by this system, the growth or details of which it 
would be difficult to define, and history itself seems in doubt 
how to record and where to limit them. 

At first there may appear nothing dangerous toa republican 
government, in the mere fact, that a clergyman is ordained by 
a diocesan prelate, rather than “by the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery,” as authorized in the gospel. But 
when this power is claimed by one individual, as concentrat- 
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ing in his own person by a divine right, and when obedience 
to this power is demanded under the most severe penalties of 
God’s displeasure, it becomes a serious question, what must be 
the consequences of yielding to such a preposterous claim ? 
Religious institutions we must have ; the services and or- 
dinances of the gospel are essential to our social, civil and 
national existence. Hence there must be men set apart for 
religious purposes, and these men, from their talents and char- 
acter, from their station and employment, must ever exert a 
controlling influence over the public mind. ‘They must, to a 
great extent, form the moral character of the people. But on 
prelatical or Episcopal principles, what kind of men are 
they? Just such as the diocesan may please to commission 
and send among us. He claims to hold, directly from God 
himself, the only power that is known or can be acknow- 
ledged, of commissioning the ministers of Christ for millions 
of souls. He styles himself, “the Bishop of the State,” 
etc. He allows no one to be recognized, in all the communi- 
ties around which his geographical Episcopate extends, as 
authorized to engage in the ministry of reconciliation in any 
way, or under any ecclesiastical organization, until he shall 
subscribe the articles of his faith, and receive from Ais hands, 
as the sole delegated agent of God, the right to preach the 
gospel of his Son! What an unparalleled concentration of 
power! And unless acknowledged, anathemas in the name 
of God are issued, even in this free land, which breathe the 
burning spirit of the Tiber and of Smithfield. ‘ Great is the 
guilt and imminent the danger,” it is declared, “ of those who 
negligently or wilfully continue in a state of separation from 
the authorized ministrations of the church, and participate of 
ordinances administered by an irregular and invalid authority ” 
— wilfully rending the peace and unity of the church by 
separating from the administrations of its authorized priest- 
hood ; obstinately contemning the means which God has pre- 
scribed for their salvation. They are guilty of rebellion 
against the Almighty Lawgiver and Judge ; they expose them- 
selves to the awful displeasure of that Almighty Jehovah, who 
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will not suffer his institutions to be contemned or his authority 
violated with impunity.”' None,” adds the same prelate, 
“can possess authority to administer the sacraments, but 
those who have received a commission from the bishops of 
the church.” “We have yet to learn,” says Ravenscraft, 
“where a promise to fallen man is to be found that is not 
limited on the previous condition, that he be a member of the 
visible (Episcopal) church.” 

Hence to administer with authority, or to be received with 
profit, yea, to administer or receive without “incurring the 
displeasure of Almighty God,” any of the services and ordi- 
nances of the gospel, every minister within a territory as large 
as all New-England, on whose head the hands of an Episco- 
pal prelate have not been laid, must at once leave his people, 
renounce his parentage and his baptism, repair to the altar 
of prescription, or never again presume to proclaim the love of 
God to dying man, as a servant of Christ. 

Upon such principles, what man on this continent would 
possess any thing like the power of an Episcopal prelate ? 
And what so controlling as religious supremacy? What 
grasp so unyielding as individual authority, made fearless by 
popular submission, and awful as death by the presumed 
appointment of God? Such must inevitably be the power of 
those men who hold the only authority known or believed to 
exist, of commissioning the ministers of religion for millions of 
people, of saying who shall and who shall not preach the 
gospel of Christ. 

It is supposed that the influence of Episcopacy becomes 
necessarily softened in its character and shorn of its power, 
when transplanted to this republican soil, where it finds no 
alliance with state authority. But the fact is, the prelacy in 
this country may become more threatening and unyielding 
than under the monarchy of England, the whole weight of 
whose hierarchy has seldom ever been more assuming and 
controlling than the solitary mandate of an American prelate. 





1 Dr. Henry Hobart. 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. 1. NO. Il. 21 
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In England there is left a counteracting influence, a control- 
ling power. The throne may interfere and check the abuses 
of prelatical authority. In the selection of prelates, the 
crown may grant a congé d’elire or not, as it pleases, and 
the result is what the monarch wills, and not of necessity 
what the combined curates of the kingdom may desire. The 
British sovereign decides who are to be the prelates of the 
church ; but in this country it is not so. Prelacy here, with 
all its concentrating power, is independent of any superior 
jurisdiction. While a woman may say to the trembling Arch- 
bishop of England, “1 made you, and I will unfrock you,” 
the learned jurist must fall before the imperious mandate of a 
republican prelate, and the voice of an entire convention be 
hushed to silence in his presence ; sixty ministers of the gos- 
pel prostrate on their knees at his feet, implore his benediction, 
in sanction of his apostolic prerogatives! Such powers as 
the prelacy confers under republican institutions, are like the 
anarchy that a reckless democracy inflicts in its wildest licen- 
tiousness. 

How shall the people resist the abuse of this power to the 
worst of purposes? We have alluded to its influence and 
assumptions already. We know of literary institutions, where 
by legacy and contract the instruction to be given in all future 
time is to be according to the plan prescribed by a single pre- 
late, who long since was called from his labors. We have 
seen almost the entire Episcopal church kept from co-opera- 
tion in the diffusion of the Bible by the will of one man, and 
when a loud appeal was made to every community in this 
country to aid the oppressed Greeks, the same prelate de- 
clared his objections, and every church was shut against the 
demands of charity. How, we ask, shall the abuse of this 
power be resisted? Shall individuals withdraw ftom the 
church, like our Puritan fathers, and seek religious liberty 
under free ecclesiastical institutions ? But this is declared to 
be “rebellion against the Almighty Lawgiver and Judge,” 
“exposure to the awful displeasure of Jehovah.” This is 
declared to cut off the soul from all covenanted mercies and 
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the hope of eternal life! Adopt such principles, and let the 
people give their enlightened assent, and who among them 
would be weak enough to sacrifice the salvation of his soul 
for the poor recompense of maintaining for a day the rights of 
a freeman ? 

Let the principles of Episcopacy be embraced in this 
country universally, (as they ought to be, if they are cor- 
rect,) and we have at once an Estasuisnep Hirrarcny, 
resting, not on the weak basis of human assumption and 
enactments, like the English church, founded by Henry VIIL. ; 
but on the immutable command of God himself! The clergy 
of this hierarchy, we shall be bound to support. ‘This sup- 
port must be given, not to such as we may choose, but to 
such only as the prelate thinks proper to ordain. The people 
have no option in the case, except, perhaps, to arrange how 
to support and dispose of, among themselves, such individuals 
as the diocesan shall designate for the care of their souls. 

With these men it lies, to administer or withhold those or- 
dinances, which, in the words of the prelatical historian, “are 
necessary to salvation.” If this is so, it would be madness to 
hesitate, for a moment, in yielding implicit obedience to those, 
who have the awful prerogative of granting or withholding a 
“covenant title” to eternal life, or to array ourselves in “ re- 
bellion against (our) Almighty Lawgiver and Judge,” by re- 
fusing to receive the rites of his religion, on those conditions 
which his “ regularly ordained clergy” may think proper to 
prescribe. But what will be the consequence of such power 
in the clergy? History every where and in all ages affirms 
that such power will be abused, and that too in a manner 
totally inconsistent with the rights and privileges of freemen. 
What but these principles created the court of High Commis- 
sion and the Star Chamber? Who advocated the sanguinary 
measures of the Stuarts? Who resisted the revolution of 
1688? Who opposed our own revolution? The advocates 
of the prelacy, the world knows ; while “on the other hand, 
in all these instances, low churchmen and dissenters, united 
heartily and co-operated vigorously.” 





At this very moment, 
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ten thousand naturalized American citizens, under the con- 
trol of the principles before us, cast their votes, or arm them- 
selves and their churches with weapons of death; remain 
quietly at home, or rush abroad in hostile crowds at the dictate 
of a single prelate.' One man becomes directly or remotely 
the governor of thousands, solely in virtue of his prelatical 
Office. 

A prelate, in this country, has it in his power, to a great 
extent, to secure the prevalence and succession of his own 
sentiments and practices whatever they may be ; for he ap- 
points the clergy of his diocese, and they are such and only 
such, in sentiment and character, as he pleases to commis- 
sion; and they, with the associated members of their own 
vestries, are to elect a successor to him who has created them. 
To recall the power invested in one man, by popular consent, 
is more difficult than to destroy the hereditary despotism of 
ages. 

We know the pretension has been set up by the advocates 
of Episcopacy in this country, that their system harmonizes 
with our federal government. In what point, it is difficult to 
perceive. The prelate is elected for life, and who has a veto 
or check upon his measures? Yea, he often claims and exer- 
cises his absolute control over all the acts of his inferior clergy 
and lay delegates in convention assembled. His voice settles 
the question who shall be admitted to seats and vote in con- 
vention, and what acts of theirs shall receive his sanction or 
be for ever rejected. ‘This absolute power has been claimed 
and exercised by, at least, three prelates in this country 
already ; and without law or precedent, another has assumed 
the right to decide what shall or shall not be introduced for 
consideration before the convention, and has forbid an appeal 
from his arbitrary decision. The right of petition and review 
has been denied; the voice of remonstrance silenced; all 
privilege of even protesting refused, and the courtesies of par- 
liamentary proceedings outraged. 


1 See account of the late riots in Philadelphia. 
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The enactments of the prelacy in this country, for the last 
few years, present a most singular illustration of its reputed 
republican character and tendencies. We already begin to 
see here the natural workings of that system, which has ever 
warred against free institutions in every part of the world, and 
in every age of its being. “ Religious principle will be felt 
every where. No circle of private life, no department of 
government, but must feel it.” What, then, must be the effect 
on freedom of mind, on the exercise of private judgment, and 
above all, on the rights of conscience, if such a system should 
ever become predominant in this country? The history of 
the world gives but one answer. 

A most striking instance of the anti-republican, not to say 
unparliamentary tendency of prelatical principles has been 
exhibited by Dr. Onderdonk of the diocese of New-York, 
during the sittings of the last two annual conventions. Custom 
has made the prelate of that diocese president of the conven- 
tion, ex-officio, without, of course, intending to clothe him 
while in the chair with any diocesan powers. In 1843, Mr. 
Duer, a distinguished jurist, and who must be well acquainted 
with the rules and courtesies of deliberative bodies, rises in his 
place and sespectfully rroposes a resolution of very general 
interest. The president at once pronounces it out of order, 
admits of no appeal from his decision, and peremptorily orders 
Mr. Duer to sit down. ‘Sit down, sir,” is his positive com- 
mand. In 1844, “ Judge Oakley offers a resolution to amend 
the first rule of order, so that the president’s power should be 
such as is usually exercised by the presiding officer of delibera- 
tive bodies, and that freedom of debate should be allowed.” 
This resolution, though ably sustained by Judge Duer and 
others, is pronounced by the presiding prelate to be out of 
order. And why! “Because, the rules of 1832 contained 
expressions which proved they were meant for perpetuity ” ! ! 
An appeal is taken from this decision and allowed to be in 
order, by way of condescension, when the chair is sustained 
by an overwhelming majority of the convention, who, by their 
own votes upon this question, exhibit the views, which the - 
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prelacy has taught them, of republican equality, independence 
of mind and parliamentary rules. That there was no sacri- 
fice of private judgment to the pleasure, not to say dictation, 
of prelatical arrogance, we cannot for a moment do these 
gentlemen the injustice to suppose. A similar occurrence 
took place in the diocese of New-Jersey, whose prelate 
travels part passu, in the succession of his more imposing 
brother. A question was taken touching the prerogatives of 
the diocesan, in the issue of which one of the oldest of the 
clerical body said, as follows : “ ‘The bishop is all wrong, but 
we must vote with him, he is the bishop ”! And it would not 
be at all surprising if more youthful and less resolute minds 
were as easily swayed by the judgment of their prelate, who 
made them and can unmake them at pleasure; and whose 
frown is as withering to their prosperity and hopes as the 
chilling frost upon the springing herb of May. If these are 
not instances of anti-republican arrogance and fearful assump- 
tion, there is beyond controversy a most anti-republican and 
abject shrinking from the manly independence of Christian 
and evangelical liberty. Men that are prepared thus tamely 
to resign their religious liberties in open, deliberative assem- 
blies, will not be slow to yield their civil rights to the same or 
equally usurping authority. If men of the standing and 
character of Messrs. Duer and Oakley, among the ablest 
jurists of our country, intimately acquainted with the rights of 
freemen and of parliamentary usages, will thus tamely submit 
to diocesan dictation, what can we expect from less informed 
and less resolute minds ? : 

While we see nothing hostile to our free institutions in 
those religious associations, which acknowledge every other 
evangelical communion to be, equally with themselves, a part 
of the church of Christ, and have no permanent officers, 
clothed with peculiar and inalienable prerogatives, we are con- 
fident that nothing but a standing miracle can save us from the 
disastrous consequences of a general prevalence of prelatical 
principles—such principles as confer upon a few men, chosen for 
life, the only power known on earth of commissioning ten thou- 
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sand ministers of the gospel, and investing their clergy with the 
prerogatives of granting or withholding those sacred ordinances, 
without which, it is maintained, there is no known covenant of 
mercy or promise of eternal life. If this is truth, and if these 
principles shall generally prevail among us, we can only say, 
that the less must and ought to yield to the greater, the free- 
dom of our country to the salvation of our souls. 

We cannot turn away from the legitimate and ultimate 
result of these principles, and the light of past times must 
guide us. We see clearly the natural sympathies and strong 
affinities of these principles in the Episcopal church, with that 
more arrogant and superstitious communion, which has ever 
warred against all freedom of opinion in religion and all 
freedom in the walks of civil life, which has alike her inquisi- 
tion and her fires for the heretic in the church and the rebel 
in the state. 

The friends and advocates of moderate prelacy, of the pre- 
lacy as found in the Episcopal communion, granting all they 
claim as true, must admit that from their own principles grew 
the arrogance and overshadowing abominations of the papacy ; 
that this is but another grade, or rather carrying out of their own 
system, giving a completeness to its practical results, which 
the civil relations of the English church do not at present 
admit. Make the head of the English church a religious in- 
stead of a civil functionary, and what change is required to 
give to the prelacy of the Episcopal communion, all that was 
ever claimed or perpetrated by the Roman papacy? Yea, 
take the church of England in the reign of the Stuarts, when 
the archbishop of Canterbury was to the British crown what 
the Roman pontiff was to the Italian states, and wherein does 
the prelacy of England, either as to its pomp or power, 
its assumptions and its persecutions, differ from the iron- 
handed papacy on the banks of the Tiber? We have before 
us the thirty thousand Protestant Christians slain in France 
within the space of thirty days, when the papacy on the Con- 
tinent was in the zenith of its power, and we have eight 
thousand who died in prison and at the stake in England 
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alone, together with the multitudes slain in Scotland and 
other places, for the single offence of refusing submission to 
the “ Acts of conformity.”” We have the sixty thousand who 
suffered on account of their religion in England, between the 
reigns of Charles IT. and William ; while the Puritans alone 
were robbed of from fourteen to fifteen millions sterling, to 
swell the coffers of this persecuting hierarchy. We have 
before us the exile of our fathers, the enormous wrongs still 
inflicted upon the advocates of a free religion in England ; the 
prelate revelling in his millions, one of the law-makers of the 
realm in virtue of his office, while an oppressive taxation 
pours into his hands untold treasures, not one cent of which 
has he ever earned. Can there be any thing in all this 
that harmonizes with the spirit and genius of our free isti- 
tutions ? 

The baleful advances of popery, and the more cautious 
air of the prelacy should awaken our vigilance and regard for 
our rights as religious citizens and advocates of republican 
principles. ‘The way is open and easy, the steps are natural 
and rapid, from the spirit of a corrupted religion to veneration 
for its empty externals, and fiery zeal for its symbols, till you 
reach the mandate for entire conformity, or the lighted fagot 
that shall frighten the heretic or consume the dissenter. As 
face answereth to face in water, so the heart of man to 
man. ‘The thing that hath been, is that which shall be, and 
there is no new thing under the sun. Like causes will inva- 
riably produce like effects. Standing as republican citizens, 
and as men under solemn religious obligations, let us guard 
against that intellectual debasement and moral corruption, 
which may soon demand the re-enactment of scenes of terror 
still fresh and vivid before us. Let the carnage of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day in France, the millions of confiscated estates, 
with the butchered thousands of papal Rome and the English 
hierarchy, ever admonish us of the legitimate fruits of pre- 
latical principles, of what human nature can be and what 
human power can perpetrate in the name of religion. We 
would be jealous of all ecclesiastical usurpation, and refuse 
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the badges of every exclusive order, lest we ere long be re- 
quired to give the same reason for their rejection, which our 
fathers gave when dissenting from their church and driven in 
exile or burnt at the stake. 

We agree with the haughty king of England, that there is 
no harmony between the prelatical principles and the genius 
of republican institutions ; and if, in the language of Hume, 
England owes the whole freedom of her constitution to the 
Puritans, it is by cherishing their principles of civil and reli- 
gious freedom that we are to preserve our own. One of our 
former and most distinguished chief magistrates, the elder 
Adams, says, “‘ Who will believe that the apprehension of 
Episcopacy contributed fifty years ago, as much as any other 
cause, to arouse the attention, not only of the inquiring mind, 
but of the common people, and urge them to close thinking 
on the constitutional authority of the parliament over the 
colonies? This nevertheless was a fact as certain as any 
other in the history of North America. The office of a 
bishop, even that was dreaded.” 

Our fathers from sad experience knew and felt, that there 
was close ‘connection between freedom in sacred things and 
freedom in civil,” and can their descendants for a moment 
doubt that papal and prelatical principles are at war with 
their political immunities? What would our fathers have 
said, could they have foreseen that, in fifty years, any of their 
sons would rejoice in the principles of Laud, “and that sixty 
American clergymen, free-born and free-bred, would kneel 
down in bodily presence at the feet of a prelate,” who, in vir- 
tue of his mitre, silences the voice of ecclesiastical remon- 
strance, and denies the expression even of private judgment ? 
Is this republicanism? Is this the liberty wherewith Christ 
makes free? No. Well did Charles II. say, in view of such 
principles, that they gave “ more efficient support to monarchy 
than a standing army.” And whenever and wherever they 
have held control, it has required more than a standing army 
to defend against them the precious rights of civil and reli- 
gious freedom. 
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And this is the institution so strongly commended at the 
present time to our confidence and adoption. An institution 
that first entrenched upon the simplicity of the gospel ; out of 
which, by the confession of its advocates, the towering struc- 
ture of the papacy speedily and naturally emerged. And this is 
the institution that so long, in unison with the state, tyrannized 
over the rights, property and persons of our ancestors, and drove 
them to these shores for a refuge from prison and the flames. 
It is the same that stood firmly opposed to our revolutionary 
struggle for freedom and religion, and that still wars in Eng- 
land and every where against popular rights, popular educa- 
tion and religious freedom. Even to this day at Oxford, the 
seat of boasted learning, with its millions wasted on lordly 
pride and sectarian domination, there are found no literary 
privileges for the common people ; not a public library, nor 
lyceum. And not one of the English universities is open to 
an Englishman, unless he has some hereditary or conferred 
honors, or has been born and inducted by prelatical preroga- 
tives to the Episcopal church. And we have yet to learn 
of a solitary instance where the prelatical government has 
ever aided or sought to aid the cause of popular education, 
or to elevate the mass of the people. At the present mo- 
ment, it is acknowledged that the advocates of prelacy are 
advancing toward the papacy, while Romanism itself is as- 
suming its old powers and re-establishing even the severities 
of Jesuitism. Well does an eloquent writer in France say, 
“If Jesuitism continues to act as it does, France will see a new 
Vo.TatreE appear.” 

Il. The unscriptural character and tendencies of prelati- 
cal principles, and the sentiments usually inculcated by their 
advocates. 

Perhaps no man connected with the Episcopal denomina- 
tion in this country, ever did more to give it consequence and 
permanence, than Dr. Henry Hobart, formerly prelate of the 
New York diocese. Indeed it hardly had any distinct and 
defined character before his day. Its organization was incom- 
plete, and nominal Episcopalians hardly knew what were the 
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principles of their own communion. Its services, festivals, 
rubrics and canons were more clearly defined and vindicated 
by him than by any other man. His industry and energy, the 
extent of his diocese, and the immense wealth that he con- 
trolled, gave him preéminence among his peers. Such confi- 
dence was reposed in his judgment and infallibility, that literary 
and religious institutions were stereotyped upon the plan of his 
projection, in which Christian theology even, was for ever to 
be taught according to the plan and system of his devising. 
Bequests were made and received upon this express condition. 
The reference recently made to the name of Dr. Hobart 
by Drs. Smith and Anthon, shows the respect which is stifl 
paid to his memory. In endeavoring to embody the senti- 
ments of the advocates for the prelatical principles, and to as- 
certain the sentiments ordinarily inculcated in connection with 
them, we may with safety refer to the writings of Dr. Hobart, 
and conclude that we fairly represent, by him, the true char- 
acter of the American prelacy. 

We barely allude to his “Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church,” and ask any intelligent reader of the Bible whether, 
from its inspired pages, any one could gather the least authority 
for such a crowd of unmeaning services, and if the whole 
scope and design of the gospel is not utterly averse to any 
such array of formalities. We shall confine ourselves chiefly 
to his work most approved by his friends, the “‘ Companion for 
the Altar,” and refer also to his sermons published in Europe 
in two volumes. 

How salvation is to be secured, is the great question the 
gospel is given to settle. This declares that except a man 
be born of the Spirit he cannot enter the kingdom of God. I, 
says the Saviour, have chosen you out of the world. He has 
saved us and called us with an holy calling, not according to 
our works. Not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing 
of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. I 
(Christ) am the way, the truth and the life. There is salva- 
tion in none other. It is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
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that runneth, but of God, that showeth mercy. This is the 
language of the gospel on the great question of salvation. 
Dr. Hobart says, “The church considers baptized Christians 
(i. e. baptized persons) as regenerated, as called into a state of 
salvation, made members of Christ,” etc. ‘In the sacrament 
of baptism we are taken from the world,” etc. ‘In this re- 
generating ordinance, fallen man is born again from a state of 
condemnation to a state of grace,” etc. And again, “ The 
only mode by which we can be admitted into covenant with 
God ; the only mode by which we can obtain a title to those 
blessings and privileges which Christ has purchased for his 
mystical body, the church, is the sacrament of baptism.” 

The Scriptures affirm, that the sole conditions required to 
obtain salvation are repentance toward God and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Repent, that your sins may be blotted 
out. The gospel is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. 

The “Companion for the Altar” says, “ Repentance, 
faith and obedience will not of themselves be effectual to our 
salvation. We may sincerely repent of our sins, and heartily 
believe the gospel ; we may walk in the paths of holy obedi- 
ence ; but until we enterinto covenant with God by baptism, 
and ratify our vows of duty and allegiance at the holy sacra- 
ment of the supper, commemorate the mysterious sacrifice of 
Christ, we cannot assert any claim to salvation.” ‘“ In order 
to be effectual, to be acknowledged by God, etc., they (the 
sacraments) must be administered by those who have received 
a commission from him. None can possess authority to ad- 
minister the sacraments, but those who have received commis- 
sion from the bishops of the church.” 

We leave these sentiments of Dr. Hobart and these quota- 
tions from the Scriptures side by side. We believe they can- 
not be reconciled. Their moral tendency cannot be the same. 
It is and ever has been the tendency of the doctrine of man’s 
sinfulness and of justification by faith in Christ, to humble the 
pride of man and to drive him from all dependence on human 
help. It is Job that exclaims, | abhor myself and repent 
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in dust and ashes. And David, I was shapen in iniquity and 
in sin did my mother conceive me. And Paul, I am the 
chief of sinners.—Oh, wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death! The day of Pente- 
cost, the prison of Philippi, revivals of religion down to the 
present day, show us the tendency of scriptural views of hu- 
man depravity, and the way of salvation by Christ alone. 
The question arises, Is this the tendency of the prelatical 
sentiments as quoted above, especially when taken in connec- 
tion with prescribed Episcopal services? What sinner would 
come to the conclusion that his heart was deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked ; that he was in the gall of bit- 
terness and in the bonds of iniquity, when the whole guilt, 
corruption, and bondage of sin is removed by the simple ordi- 
nance of baptism? ‘ By this we are said to be taken from the 
world, when we had no title to the favor of God, and placed in 
the Christian church.” “In this regenerating ordinance fallen 
man is born again from a state of condemnation into a state 
of grace.” What, we ask, is the moral tendency of such 
sentiments? ‘The deliverance of the sinner from his native 
pollution, and freedom from the curse of God, are secured by 
the simple ordinance of baptism, while repentance and faith 
are summarily set aside, and not one word is said about jus- 
tification by faith. ‘The uniform tendency of the gospel, of 
all its preachers and of the Holy Spirit is, to convince men 
of sin and drive them to Christ, to magnify the grace of God, 
and render infinite the change from death to life. Here is 
demanded the mighty power of God that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus Christ. Not one word is said of 
baptism as preceding regeneration, or as bearing at all upon the 
subject of justification. But on prelatical principles, that 
great change in the character and condition of sinners, with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord, is effected by baptism 
alone! This makes them, in a moment, “children of God !” 
It is intellectually impossible. It is morally absurd. It is no- 
where asserted in the Bible, and nowhere attested by the 
fruits of these prelatically administered ordinances. The 
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very subjects of them are a standing refutation of their un- 
scriptural pretences. 

Nor can it be said, that these sentiments are the property 
of a single prelate, and this pretended virtue of ordinances 
the sad relic of papal ignorance. The Episcopal prayer book, 
even in its American edition, speaks as follows, “‘ We yield 
thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased 
thee to regenerate this infant, with thy Holy Spirit ; to re- 
ceive him for thy own child by adoption, and to incorporate 
him into thy holy church.” ‘The minister shall say, ‘ This 
child is regenerate and grafted into the body of Christ’s 
church by baptism,” etc. The Rev. Mr. Melville, of Camden 
Chapel, says, “We really think no fair, no straightforward 
dealing can get rid of the conclusion, that the church holds 
what is called baptismal regeneration,” and he adds, “so 
long as I officiate according to the forms of (the) prayer book, 
I do not see how I can be commonly honest, and yet deny 
that every baptized person is, on that account, regenerate.” 
It is this that entitles the body of the adulterer, the thief and 
the murderer, to be deposited as a brother in the consecrated 
cemetery, while Bunyan, Baxter and Doddridge are denied 
the rites of Christian sepulture. It is this that is constantly 
magnifying the importance of forms and ceremonies at the 
expense of truth and a spiritual religion, and thus is ever 
warring against the uniform and direct tendency of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘These expressly declare, “Except ye repent ve 
shall all likewise perish.” ‘He that believeth not shall 
be damned.” ‘ Except a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of heaven.” But where does the gospel 
present sacraments and ordinances as conditions of salvation ? 
If these are conditions at all, why did Christ and his apostles 
invariably preach repentance and faith, as the first duties of 
man and the sole conditions of pardon? In all the directions 
given to sinners by the apostles, as recorded in the Acts, bap- 
tism.is never alluded to but in a single instance, and then as 
consequent upon faith in Jesus Christ for pardon. This out- 
ward rite is every where represented as the mere symbol of a 
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spiritual change supposed to have taken place already. “Can 
any man forbid water, that these should not be baptized ?”’ says 
Peter. But why baptize these men? To place them in a 
“state of grace ”—* to give them a title to the Holy Spirit” ? 
No, but because “they have (already) -received the Holy 
Ghost as well as we.” 

Not one word is found in the gospel to show that baptism 
or any peculiar church relation is essential to salvation, and, 
as if to silence forever all pretensions of this kind in a single 
sentence, it is declared, circumcision is nothing and uncircum- 
cision is nothing, but a new creature. Ministers acting on 
the principles under review, seem to rest more upon what 
they do for the subject of their ministry, than upon what the 
subject is todo himself. They industriously, and we doubt not 
honestly, apply the forms of “the church,” and rest upon its 
administered ordinances more than upon the repentance and 
faith of the sinner. It is in connection with these that they 
look for the saving grace of God. With such views we have 
seen the prelatical minister direct anxious sinners to the forms 
and services of “the church” for relief, and his fears soon 
subsided. 

The minister in this connection seems to take upon him- 
self more the office of the sacrificing priest at the Jewish 
altar, or of the Saviour himself in sovereign priesthood ap- 
plying grace to the soul, than that of an humble teacher di- 
recting the guilty and inquiring sinner to the Lamb of God. 

We are aware that it has long been the boast of Episco- 
palians that their forms and liturgy were an effectual barrier 
to almost every species of error. At the same time, we are 
confident there is no one denomination of professed Christians, 
Unitarians perhaps excepted, who make so little inquiry into 
the religious belief, either of their clergy or their private mem- 
bers, who are accustomed to come to the Lord’s table. We 
have known a minister of the Episcopal church, to preach 
for months successively sentiments utterly subversive of the 
gospel and of the thirty-nine articles, even to the denial of 
the existence of the devil and all satanic agencies, and of the 
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eternal punishment of the wicked; and though these errors 
were openly advocated and published to the world, their 
author was permitted to live and die a regular “ priest” in 
the Episcopal church. And it is well known that a rigid in- 
quiry into their religious faith and Christian experience forms 
no partof the examination to which candidates for confirma- 
tion are ordinarily subjected. Still more seldom, if ever, have 
we known any one excluded from the fellowship of this church 
on charge of errors in doctrine. While we admit the scrip- 
tural correctness of the “ articles” of the Episcopal church, 
we know that they are no positive proof that the members of 
that church believe them, in their most obvious and original 
meaning. Indeed it is a conceded fact, that the acknow- 
ledged sentiments of the very men who framed these articles 
are rejected by the Episcopal church generally, and that 
volumes have been written to conceal or to explain away their 
Calvinistic character. 

The sentiments to which we have alluded, as generally 
pervading the prelatical churches of this country and of Eng- 
land, were early regarded as unscriptural and ruinous. Our 
most distinguished ecclesiastical historian says, that “ Ar- 
minianism derived its existence from an excessive propensity 
to improve the faculty of reason and to follow its dictates and 
discoveries.” 

The same writer adds: “The Calvinists maintained that 
the Arminians designed, under these specious and artful de- 
clarations, to insinuate the poison of Socinianism and Pelagi- 
anism into unwary and uninstructed minds, and if we are 
allowed to interpret the ‘five articles’ according to a sense 
conformable to what the leading doctors among the Arminians 
have taught in later times, concerning these points, it would 
be difficult to show, that the suspicions of the Calvinists were 
wholly groundless.” ‘Many of the Arminians, after the 
decision of the Synod of Dort, accepted the invitation of 
Frederick, Duke of Holstein, repaired to his dominions, and 
built Frederickstadt ; among whom was the famots Vorstius, 
a champion of Arminianism, who by his religious sentiments, 
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which differed little from the Socinian system, had rendered 
the Arminians particularly odious.” Returning from this 
exile, their system was greatly changed and assumed an aspect 
wholly different from that of other Christian churches. “ For 
they gave a new explication to the five articles, which made 
them almost coincide with the doctrines of those who deny the 
necessity of divine succors in the work of conversion and in 
the paths of virtue.” 

Here we have the rise of that loose Arminianism which has 
uniformly prevailed in the prelatical denominations, and the 
relation it was early supposed to hold to other and ruinous 
errors. The “five articles,” which peculiarly characterize the 
Episcopal church, are such as Socinians embrace and defend. 
They both reject the distinguishing sentiments of the evangeli- 
cal system, and embrace such as we conceive to be at war 
with the nature and design of the atonement, and virtually 
subversive of the entire system of faith, as found in the word 
of God, and illustrated and fortified by the perpetual ordinan- 
ces of the Gospel. 

It is not, to any great extent, the speculative question of 
the Trinity, that makes inen Unitarians: but it is their settled 
dislike of the doctrine of depravity, their need of regeneration 
and entire dependence upon the grace of God. When these 
doctrines can be escaped on easier terms, few will become 
Socinians. And had it not been for the remaining spirit of 
Puritanism, the decided piety and evangelical spirit of those 
men that still adhere to the Church of England, and the indom- 
itable spirit of civil liberty, the Arian and Socinian classes 
of Great Britain would probably have found the “ thirty-nine”’ 
barriers of the establishment less formidable, and her shade 
more expansive and refreshing: and even now, how many 
may be found reposing under its august protection and ample 
patronage, we are not called upon to decide ; yet we have our 
fears, and the sighs and prayers of holy men still in that 
communion assure us that all is not right. 

The tendency of prelatical principles we believe to be 
unscriptural, as they destroy the broad distinction between sin 
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and holiness, the righteous and the wicked, which enters so 
deeply into the present character and future prospects of man. 

The advocates of the sentiments under review, usually 
address their hearers as bearing one common character. 
“The preachers of this class,” says the Christian Observer, 
‘‘address their auditors almost promiscuously, as Christians, 
because professedly, and by the sacrament of baptism, they 
are such. Our view on the other hand, is, that a large por- 
tion of them are not Christians, except in name, and should 
therefore be addressed, not merely as needing to be exhorted 
to higher advances in goodness and virtue, but to become 
Christians in the spiritual sense of the term.” These remarks 
were demanded by the following sentiment from the late Dr. 
Hobart: “No limit can be prescribed to all persons, beyond 
which indulgence in pleasure is sinful. The variety in the 
constitution of human character, and the difference of strength 
in the passions of different individuals, places at different de- 
grees, the point where indulgence becomes sinful.” Well 
does the “ Observer”? add: “ We are alarmed at the over- 
sight that gave birth to this passage, and the consequence to 
which it might lead. We see nothing in all the Bible war- 
ranting allowance in pleasure, we know not of what kind, 
according to the strength of character in different individuals.” 

To what does this want of discrimination in preaching 
lead? Arising from want of discrimination in regard to truth 
and religious experience, it must lead to a want of discrimina- 
tion in respect to Christian character and communion. It is 
giving to all, the hope of the Christian. Most of the congre- 
gation are, at some period of their lives, invited and urged to 
receive those ordinances, which are said to be the securities. of 
piety. And thus, under fatal delusion, many indulge in habits 
of life which the Gospel forbids, and in conformity to the 
world, wholly inconsistent with the piety it enjoins. The 
preachers of whom we speak, do indeed allude sometimes 
to a future and endless retribution of misery. But the 
“heirs of the kingdom of heaven,” “ the children of God,” 
cannot consider themselves as exposed to such a doom. If 
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we mistake not, their congregations feel as one family, moving 
on together under the saving culture of their religious services 
and the favor of God, with assurance of his everlasting com- 
placency. ‘This we are sure is destroying the very foundation 
of the Christian system. 

A belief in native goodness, together with the supposed 
efficacy of baptism, leads to an indiscriminate treatment of the 
mixed assembly, and this, of necessity, destroys the scriptural 
distinction between the righteous and the wicked ; for it will 
be remembered that most, if not all, have adopted “ the mode” 
and “‘ the only mode” of securing “a title to the blessings 
and privileges of Christ’s purchase.” Confidence and hope 
are thus naturally created, resting not on any distinct sense 
of union to Christ, not on any feeling of unreserved submission 
to the law and government of God, against whom the soul has 
been in rebellion, but upon native goodness and nurtured 
fitness for the presence of God, which at once sweeps away 
the fear of eternal wrath from every soul brought under the 
protection and care of prelatical ministrations. 

From these considerations, we regard it reasonable and 
proper that the claims, as well as the moral and Christian 
character of the prelatical party, when so confident and 
assuming themselves, should be severely canvassed. For if 
they are right, a most fearful responsibility is resting upon all 
other denominations. If there is more security, better means 
of moral culture, greater certainty of eternal life, in the Epis- 
copal church than in any other, by all means let it be known, 
and let us urge all men to its favors. But, believing as we 
honestly do, the very opposite of this, we are solemnly bound 
to express the grounds of our dissent from the pretensions of 
the prelacy, and to warn others against being deceived by its 
proffers. We are not strangers to this system in its practical 
workings, nor have we lived remote from the society of its 
churches and clergy. For some years our associations were 
chiefly with them, and the friendly relations which we still 
hold to that denomination, utterly forbid the expression of any 
but the kindest feelings toward them. But being persuaded 
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that their system is wrong, and the religious sentiments ordi- 
narily embraced and defended by them unscriptural and de- 
structive to the interests of experimental piety, we feel bound 
to give the grounds of our belief. 

Having alluded to the polity and some of the opinions of 
the prelatical party, it is proper for us to examine whether the 
fruits of an evangelical faith, devout and pious living, re- 
vivals of religion, faithful watch and discipline, enlarged 
Christian philanthropy, separation from the world and spirit- 
ual communion with God, are more discernible in this de- 
nomination than in others. Without invidious comparison 
further than the nature of this discussion demands, we must 
say, that with very few exceptions, this is not the case, but 
directly the contrary. Every one who is at all acquainted 
with the Church of England, knows that many of its clergy 
and members make no pretension to a renewal of heart and a 
spiritual life, but that they are grossly corrupt in sentiment 
and depraved in morals. In this country, it is well known 
that revivals of religion are not common in the Episcopal 
congregations ; that the clergy are, as a body, opposed to all 
such excitements, and that their preaching has no tendency to 
produce them. It is well known that there are no settled and 
uniform conditions of sacramental communion, and rarely any 
cases of exclusion from ordinances on the ground of moral 
character. Any thing like discipline, as existing in most of 
our evangelical churches, is here not to be found. We 
say it with deep regret, it does not exist. Nor does either 
baptism or confirmation necessarily admit any one to the 
Lord’s table, or the want of these rites exclude from participa- 
tion there. Whether other charches are unnecessarily strict 
or not we shall not here decide ; but it is notorious that no 
denomination in this country, excepting the Unitarian, is so 
remiss in discipline and so conformed to the world, as the great 
body of the Episcopal church. And this is true to an extent 
that forbids the exercise of that confidence in the saving char- 
acter of their sentiments and services, which it would be our 
pleasure to cherish. ‘The theatre, the dance, the gayest as- 
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semblies, are not inconsistent with a connection and commun- 
ion here. In our early days, we have taken our seat in the 
theatre with the candidate for “holy orders,” who sought no 
concealment of his conduct, and saw no impropriety in the 
indulgence. We never heard of a solitary person being re- 
quired to relinquish the opera or the dance, on account of 
their church relation. One of the most judicious and dis- 
tinguished of the Doctors of Divinity in the Episcopal church 
once said to us, that he considered the location of their theologi- 
cal seminary in the city of New-York highly favorable, as it 
gave the students an opportunity of attending the theatre, and 
such refined amusements as would prevent their seeking more 
grossindulgences. Wecharitably felt, that this worthy divine 
knew but little of the character of our theatres. 

Mr. Coleman, in his admirable: work on the Primitive 
Church, after minutely examining the prelatical principles, says, 
that the Episcopal system makes no adequate provision for 
the necessary discipline of the Christian family. Whether 
the tendency of the entire system is to defeat this important 
gospel provision for the purity of religion, or whether it has 
been greatly overlooked by those who embrace it, is not im- 
portant for us to decide. We may affirm, without fear of 
correction or of misrepresentation, that from the beginning of 
the prelacy, nothing like salutary Christian discipline has ever 
been known in its connection ; and also, that but two promi- 
nent evils have found the authorities and penalties of the 
Episcopal hierarchy awake and efficient, viz. schism and non- 
conformity to its forms. Of these, with the “ succession,” 
the prelacy is ever watchful. But the Christian morals and 
spirituality of the flock are quite different matters, and have 
but seldom formed the grounds, either of exclusion or inquiry. 
Membership of the church is secured by baptism alone, and 
this is ordinarily administered to all, without reference to the 
moral character either of the subject, the parent, or the 
“sponsor.” ‘The children of all indiscriminately are admitted 
to baptism. We remember in our younger days to have 
been requested to stand sponsor for a youthful college friend, 
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while the rite of baptism was administered. Presuming it 
was all right, and wholly ignorant at the time of what was 
expected, we complied with the request, though the subject 
was one of the most dissolute of our number, and his father, 
at the very time, known by the officiating rector to be living 
in habits of great domestic irregularity and sin.' 

Indeed, from an acquaintance of many years with the 
Episcopal church, we are free to say, that we never heard of 
a person being set aside either from baptism, confirmation or 
the communion, on account of moral character. 

As persons are baptized and confirmed without regard to 
moral character, and even those of known immorality, so any 
one is admitted to the Lord’s supper without inquiry, or even 
without ever being the subject of either the rite of baptism or 
confirmation, and after baptism and confirmation they at- 
tend upon the ordinance of the supper or not at discretion. 
We do not hesitate to affirm, from observation and attendance 
on Episcopal services regularly for many months, if not years, 
and from frequent inquiries and conversation with members 
and ministers of this communion, that all we have stated is 
literally true, and that what may be called gospel discipline 
is almost unknown among them. 

What is true of private members of this communion is 
equally true of its officers and ministers. Men of the grossest 
immoralities, profane and lascivious, are among its vestrymen, 
and found seated in itsconventions. Candidates for the min- 
istry, it is well known, cannot be excluded even on charges of 
grossest heresy ; and what multitudes are known to be invested 








1 We would here inquire how evangelical Christians should regard such 
baptism as this? It surely is not the outward symbol of inward grace, for 
the subject does not pretend to any such possession. Nor is it administered on 
the ground of the parent’s faith and church relation, for the parent is notoriously 
wicked and has neither. In what sense, then, is this Christian baptism? It is 
obviously a perversion of an important Scripture-ordinance, and how can it be 
Scripture-baptism, when all that is intended and designed by that ordinance is 
rejected or denied? And where, in the process of perversion and abuse and cor- 
ruption of a Scripture-ordinance, must it cease to be regarded as valid or scrip- 
tural ? 
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with the sacred office who never made any pretension to spir- 
itual renovation or religious experience. We have known 
a minister' in this connection, before alluded to, preach and 
. publish the grossest error, even to the denial of future and 
eternal punishment and the existence of Satan or any such 
diabolical agencies as are presented in the Bible, and yet 
allowed to remain in one of the first pulpits of the land, long 
after his publications were known and complained of to his 
own diocesan. And nothing but other delinquencies and 
: death separated him from his parish and the care of his pre- 
late. We see others, at the present time, charged with de- 
linquencies that utterly forbid their elevation in the scale of 
preferment, and yet, who are left in good and regular standing, 
3 neither condemned on trial nor at all vindicated from the 
4 charges preferred against them. 
Mr. Southgate, too, is elevated to a Bishopric in the East, 
. and that too while the great body of the low church party, 
ee who first sent him to Syria, have condemned his course of 
conduct and withdrawn their support ;* and in the face of the 
most serious charges publicly made against him, by the Mis- 
sionaries of the American Board at Constantinople and the 
Rev. Drs. Hawes and Anderson, after a visit to the very field 
of his labors ; charges, too, deeply affecting his moral character. 
What, then, is the discipline of the Episcopal church in 
these United States? The Episcopal Recorder itself, strongly 
devoted to the cause of prelacy, in speaking of the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Onderdonk of Pennsylvania, confesses this most 
dangerous and anomalous feature of the Episcopal policy : 
that the canons of the church are so framed, that there is no 
possibility of bringing a prelate to trial for any alleged offences, 
whatever may be their nature, without his own consent. 
A ‘«¢ We have looked at the canon ourselves,” says the Recorder, 
‘| ‘and we believe that a loop-hole has been left in it so wide, 




































that the whole Episcopate, if properly conveyed, could pass 
through, whatever the nature of their offence had been. In 


' Rev. Mr. Sellon, formerly of Canandaigua, N. Y. 
? This we state upon the declaration of a Western prelate. 
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the present state of our legislation, the trial of a Bishop, if 
such should take place, will be found to be an idle mimicry 
of justice. To try Bishop Onderdonk under such circumstan- 
ces would be to acquit him, guilty or not guilty.” 

The decisions of the General Convention of the Episcopal 
church held recently in Philadelphia, more than confirm the 
position of the Recorder. The prelate of Pennsylvania is, 
indeed, contrary to the expectations of the Recorder, degraded 
and deposed, though without a public trial, for what and by 
what process is wholly unknown. Secresy and darkness of 
the inquisition hangs over the doings of the house of prelates. 
And we regret to add, that even this decision was not until 
years after the delinquencies demanding it were known and 
complained of in almost every circle. Nothing but the stern 
demands of public sentiment secured this result. It was not 
in the “canons” of the church, as confessed by the Recorder, 
nor in its disciplinary energy. 

The case of the brother of this prelate, Dr. Onderdonk of 
New-York, is equally painful and as fully confirms our position. 
The conduct for which he has been suspended from his office, 
was long known to many of the most influential and worthy 
men of the Episcopal church and ministry. Their own 
wives had been grossly insulted, and charges of intemperance 
and impurity were made against him ; and yet, for more than 
two years, no judicial efforts were made to free the church and 
the cause of religion from reproach. And such is the prelati- 
cal influence within its own jurisdiction, that foreign aid must 
be volunteered, and then even the charges are preferred not 
against Dr. Onderdonk as “bishop,” but as a professor in the 
Theological Seminary of the Episcopal church. Thus it 
would appear that it is almost impossible to exercise Christian 
discipline under the existing regulations of this communion. 
The “ virtue of the succession,”’ “ the unity of the chu are 
every thing ; morality, virtue, and holiness of life quite subordi- 
nate. And we look with pain and grief of heart at the vigorous 
efforts now made to sustain the suspended prelate of New-York 
against the decision of his peers, which decision is more than 
confirmed by the sickening details of testimony found in the 
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published trial of Dr. Onderdonk. We see in all this the 
most imminent exposure of virtue and practical godliness, a 
most painful disregard of the proprieties of life and the morality 
of the gospel. We are forcibly reminded of the remark of 
Grant, the high church historian, that there is “a charm, a 
secret virtue, by which, to state an extreme case, a vicious 
minister of the Church of England can confer something 
necessary to salvation, as a sacrament is, while the same office 
performed by a pious sectary, who has in his heart devoted 
himself to God, is an absolute nullity.” ‘ Truth,” he adds, 
“is sacred and immutable, and must be received, whatever 
inconveniences attend its reception.” ‘That is, no matter 
how adulterous the hand and the heart, the disciple must 
kneel in faith, never doubting the prelatical power to confer 
salvation! What security is there for purity of morals under 
principles like these ? 

For the maintenance of doctrinal purity there is still less 
provision. After the remonstrance of Drs. Smith and Anthon 
against Mr. Carey’s ordination, the promised impeachment of 
Dr. Onderdonk by Drs. Chase and Mcllvaine, and the indus- 
trious efforts of the low church party in the late Convention 
to bring the subject of the Oxford heresy before that body for 
condemnation, the Convention gravely resolves, “That the 
canons of the Church afford ample means of discipline and 
correction for all who depart from her standards ; and further, 
that the General Convention is not a suitable tribunal for the 
trial and censure of, and that the Church is not responsible 
for, the errors of individuals, whether they are members of 
this church or otherwise.”” This resolution, extraordinary in 
itself, and still more so from the circumstance in which it 
originated, is adopted almost unanimously, three clergymen 
andfour laymen only dissenting. 

nd what were these circumstances ? 
**Vast and threatening error, or rather a fearful class of 
errors, had arisen at the very fountain of prelatical influ- 
ence, and been industriously advocated and spread abroad 
through England and America ; and, as yet, no adequate pro- 
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vision is found to arrest the evil. It had, indeed, been par- 
tially frowned upon at Oxford, and a few of the English pre- 
lates had attempted its arrest in their respective provinces. 
But the evil is unchecked and advancing with fearful rapidity. 
Though acknowledged and lamented by all the friends of reli- 
gion and order in the English Episcopal church, they seem to 
fear the sin of schism or the peril of separation more than the 
toleration and even the oppressive endurance of the sin and 
evil of partial, if not actual, Romanism. The following is 
the boast of the Rev. Mr. Ward, a fellow of Baliol, in his 
labored defence of the most obnoxious articles of the British 
Critic. ‘Three years have passed since I said plainly that, 
in subscribing the Articles, I rENouncepD no one Roman 
Doctrine ; yet I retain my fellowship, which I hold on the 
tenure of subscription, and have received no ecclesiastical cen- 
sure in any shape. It may be said, that individual bishops 
have spoken against those opinions, but where does the insti- 
tution of our church give individual bishops any power of au- 
thoritatively declaring church of England doctrine ?” 

And equally powerless is the prelatical church in this 
country to arrest and remove error. Oxfordism has become 
already ascendant, and the voice of a few, once resolute and 
determined to be heard, is hushed. Dr. Onderdonk ordained 
Mr. Carey with full knowledge of his sentiments, even in the 
face of the remonstrance and protest of his most responsible 
ministers. ‘Two of his peers, Drs. McIlvaine and Chase, man- 
fully utter their dissent officially, and promise to impeach their 
distinguished brother at the bar of his peers. The whole 
subject of heresy in the church, which this case involved, is 
brought before the Convention, and by the foregoing almost 
unanimous vote, is dismissed, and we hear no more of the im- 
peachment of the prelate of the diocese of New-York. The 
act of ordaining Mr. Carey is actually sustained, and the Very 
errors he so openly maintained become virtually sanctioned, 
in the face of the world, by the highest tribunal of the Epis- 
copal church. Mr. Ward, of Baliol, bids defiance to the au- 
thority of the English prelate ; as Mr. Sellon, of Canandaigua, 
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after publishing six discourses advocating substantially the 
doctrines of Universalism, went wholly unrebuked and undis- 
ciplined, and died a minister in regular standing in the Epis- 
copal church. 

We have yet to learn where a minister of this connection 
has been arrested in his course upon charge of errors in doc- 
trine. Many have gone out from the Episcopal church to the 
Universalists and other denominations, but we know of no case 
of exclusion from the ministry in this country upon the ground 
of false doctrine. 

We are forced to the conviction, that no denomination of 
professed Christians was ever known so utterly regardless of 
the private and Christian character of its members as that of 
the Episcopal church, and which tolerates such diversity of 
sentiments, the grossest errors in doctrine and immoralities of 
conduct. We deeply regret the conclusion thus forced upon us, 
but we are fully persuaded of its truth, and we feel compelled 
to question the rights of any denomination to the confidence 
and fellowship of the Christian family of believers, while so 
utterly at variance with the spirit and laws of Christ’s kingdom. 

We feel constrained to allude to these things, as fully 
sustaining our position, in relation to the discipline of the pre- 
latical churches, and more especially at this time, when the 
Episcopal system is so loudly commended as affording the 
most effectual barrier to error in sentiment, and efficient unity 
of action in excluding unworthy incumbents from the minis- 
try. The Episcopal Recorder of Philadelphia says, in the 
case of their deposed prelate, “ We see the power of the 
Episcopal church to open her bosom and free herself trom cor- 
ruption.” We see rather, how long corruption may there find 
a lodgment and be countenanced, and with what extreme dif- 
ficulty it can be ejected. 

We cannot possibly avoid the conviction that the policy 
and sentiments of the prelatical churches are most unfavorable 
to purity of doctrine, correct discipline, and evangelical piety 
among their own members and ministry. 

And where are the evidences of a general attention to re- 
ligion and the extension of godliness through the world ? 
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When a few clergymen in the city and vicinity of New- 
York, more deeply impressed with the need of increased spir- 
ituality, and for the promotion of their personal piety and 
professional usefulness, held weekly prayer meetings at each 
other’s houses, their diocesan interposed and forbid their con- 
tinuance as inconsistent with the order of “the church.” The 
duty of ‘‘ obeying the bishop” was held to be more imperious 
and sacred than that of thus worshipping God, and these 
meetings were abandoned. In another diocese, where some 
special interest on the subject of religion existed, and the small 
edifice would not accommodate the people, service was held 
in the open air; but as no prelatical consecration had hallowed 
the grove, the green earth and the fair sky, this was forbidden as 
irregular an 1 bordering on fanaticism. And if it is true, by their 
fruits ye shall know them, what evidence does the existing state 
of the missionary cause give of the evangelical character of these 
churches? Take the prelatical instructions given to the 
domestic missionary, the reports he returns from his field of 
labor, and we are pained to see how little is said about 
religion, its doctrines, its precepts, its spirit, its conversions 
and its hopes. ‘Take the commission of the foreign missionary 
and the congratulatory epistles of the six prelates of this coun- 
try to “ their brethren of the East,” and then the account 
which their missionary returns of his labors and successes, 
and how does it compare with the journeyings, the prayers, 
the revivals, the triumphs of apostles and many modern mis- 
sionaries of the cross? Even the amiable Heber could recom- 
mend to the English the building of theatres in which the 
natives of Judea should be admitted to mingle in the amuse- 
ments of the European residents ; and the more recent doings 
of Badger and Southgate show vastly more devotion to the 
order of the prelacy than to the spiritual renovation of the 
heathen. We cannot, with history and existing facts before 
us, doubt for a moment, that something is radically wrong in 
the system and sentiments under review, and that the entire 
structure of the prelacy must yield to the simple equality of 
the gospel ministry, and that the sentiments ordinarily attend- 
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ing it, be exchanged for that evangelical system which the 
spirit of God will bless to the saving of the world. ‘Till then 
we cannot expect any permanent reformation in the prelatical 

family, nor regard with pleasure any accession to their number 

from evangelical denominations. We believe its structure to 

be radically wrong, and its tendency, evil continually, warring 

against the best interests of a republican state, the purity of 
the Christian ministry and the salvation of men through justifi- 

cation by faith in Jesus Christ. 

3. Prelatical principles and the sentiments connected 
with them seem to us to lead directly to the errors and absurd- 
ities of Romanism. 

It is well known that the reformation effected but a partial 
change in the Episcopal church, and that its forms, ceremonies 
and entire service, as prescribed in its standards, are but a 
modification of the papal directory. Many in the Episcopal 
church became Protestant only in form and others from neces- 
sity, and hence the entire denomination was strongly bound 
to the papacy, and subject to a thousand influences, which 
have checked the growth of evangelism and the Protestant 
piety of her members. And though the Church of England 
had utterly renounced every popish error and absurdity, or 
should she now do it, and still retain her prelatical principles, 
in our opinion she retains the very germ of the papacy, and 
sooner or later we should expect to see rising the entire fabric of 
the Romanists. If we are to credit the advocates of Episco- 
pacy, this is already a matter of history. ‘They confidently 
assert that diocesan Episcopacy was the order established by 
Christ and handed down by his apostles. ‘That it continued 
pure through the earliest centuries, till from the aspirings of 
human ambition and the growing corruptions of the times, all 
ecclesiastical power became concentrated in one man, and 
the attendant evils of the papacy followed in rapid succession. 
They allow, that thus diocesan Episcopacy became absorbed 
and the apostolical succession corrupted for ages ; until Henry 
VIII., by virtue of his kingly power and his coerced parlia- 
ment, evolved pure Episcopacy, and gave back to the world, 
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the church as it was in the days of the Apostles. They 
admit that popery sprung from the prelacy as its legitimate 
offspring, and in this all history agrees. ‘The transition was 
easy from metropolitan prelate to universal bishop, or pope, 
to whom all the churches that embraced the prelatical princi- 
ples soon yielded implicit obedience. 

And as to ecclesiastical polity, where is the essential dif- 
ference between the English prelatical church and Romanism ? 
‘The head of the one is the young queen of Great Britain, 
and that of the other an old man on the Tiber; and if the 
union of church and state should now be severed, it probably 
would not be long before all the powers now centred in his 
holiness at Rome, would be found claimed by a divine right 
for the archbishop of Canterbury. 

As a large portion of the English church have ever mani- 
fested a strong sympathy for Romanism, the tendency has, at 
various times, been strong toward a re-union; and even at 
the present day, there are found those who see no cause for a 
continued separation, and even deny that the Episcopal church 
of England ever was Protestant. ‘The churches of Rome, 
of England and France,” they say, ‘‘ are one and the same, 
and it is matter of regret that we are separate from Rome.” 
“T utterly reject,” says one, “and anathematize or curse the 
principle of Protestantism, as a heresy, with all its forms, sects 
and denominations.” Even Mr. Melville, while he exposes 
the errors of the Romish communion, says: “That which 
made us a part of this church, was the acknowledging the 
pope as our ecclesiastical head; and that which dissolved 
our union with this church was the refusing to continue such 
acknowledgment.”” And why did they refuse? Only because 
an absolute monarch claimed for himself what had been given 
to the pope, and directs every clerical order in England to 
behold at Westminster, rather than at Rome, the supreme 
head of the church. How far this changed the nature and 
tendency of their principles it is easy to see. No further 
than the separation of the French Church in 1830 from the 
Roman constituted that a Protestant communion. It left 
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the English church as much papal as before, except that 
Henry the king of Great Britain, instead of the Roman pon- 
tiff, was its head. The Protestantizing, if we may so speak, 
of the English church, was entirely another affair from its 
disruption from Rome ; and how far it in reality ever became 
Protestant, is very difficult to decide. Its strong sympathies 
for Rome, and its frequent advances toward a re-union, are 
presumptive proofs, at least, that the leaven of popery was 
never excluded from the English hierarchy ; and we see not 
how any consistent adherent to the prelacy can do otherwise. 
Its prided forms, its sounding litany, its baptismal and burial 
services, are all according to the papal prescription ; and we 
say again, if freed from its state connection, and removed from 
the strong elements of Puritanism, with which it has so long 
been surrounded, we see no reason why it should not speedily 
re-assume every feature of the papal church, as far as its ec- 
clesiastical and clerical polity is concerned. 

But a more important question remains to be considered, 
viz.: the tendencies of Episcopacy to the errors of the pa- 
pacy in relation to the subject of salvation. The doctrines, 
forms and services of the prelacy are adapted to produce the 
same practical results as those of the papacy. Indeed, to a 
great extent they are the same. In the services prescribed 
and the doctrines usually inculcated by the advocates of the 
prelacy, salvation is made to depend upon the means of grace 
and the administering of Episcopal ordinances. This is ex- 
pressly asserted by the prelates of the Episcopal church. 
Many unsuspectingly receive these sentiments as true; enter 
upon a course of religious duty,as they suppose ; are early 
baptized, or made Christians, as it is said; they become 
habitual attendants upon the services of the church ; hold a 
constituent part in the performance of worship, along with 
which they are taught that divine grace is in some mysterious 
way connected ; that by jt they are cultivating their better 
natures, and nourishing that grace which is given to every 
man to profit withal. Ere long they are brought to the rite 
of confirmation, in which the diocesan is accustomed to main- 
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tain that the Holy Ghost is imparted as his hands rest upon 
the head of the kneeling recipient. He is now addressed 
anew as a child of God and an heir of heaven, having as- 
sumed to himself the vows of his sponsors in baptism, and re- 
ceived the last rite from one professedly delegated to open the 
kingdom of heaven. That this is an unexaggerated descrip- 
tion of prelatical usage no one will deny, and that it is not 
the gospel method of salvation we are abundantly assured. 

And what is the necessary influence of this upon the con- 
fiding disciple? He imagines himself sure of salvation, not 
as he repents, believes, and leads a life of holy obedience, for 
these, he has already been told, “will not of themselves se- 
cure salvation,” but as he is industrious in the use of pre- 
scribed means and the reception of “ authorized ministrations.” 
Having been baptized he is told that he is an “ heir of the king- 
dom of heaven.” “Confirmed” into this belief rather, we ap- 
prehend, than into the favor of God, he views every repeated 
service as an advancing step in his sanctification. The 
kneeling, the audible invocation, the responses, the respectful 
bowings at the name of Christ, rise every Sabbath as addi- 
tional securities of the divine favor. No one at all accus- 
tomed to the influence of these services will question this re- 
sult. And how does all this differ from the practical influence 
of popery? There may be no worshipping of the virgin, no 
supplication of saints, no outward penance, no formal indul- 
gences sold as the security of salvation, and yet there may 
be nurtured all those elementary principles whence sprung the 
mighty machinery of papal superstition. Both the prelatist 
and the papist make the “authorized clergy” the sole dis- 
pensers of divine favor. ‘They both would have us expect 
salvation, not as we repent and believe in Christ, but as we 
adopt the “only mode” of salvation, “baptism by valid au- 
thority.” ‘ Confirmation,” “ indulgences,” and “ absolution,” 
all follow alike as the fruits of this one essential rite of bap- 
tism. 

We may as well commission a Tetzel with “ indulgences,” 
as did Leo X., as to send out a Tetzel with “ baptism,” as the 
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prelacy would authorize. And we may as well look to the 
virgin and the saints for salvation, as to the hands of the pre- 
late and the sprinkling of his priests; and as far as securing 
heaven is concerned, the rosary, the cross and the host are 
surely as efficacious as the repeating of prayers, the kneel- 
ings, and responses of the sanctuary. It is all the same. 
The substantial characteristics and moral tendencies are the 
same in each. It is the church, the ministry and ordi- 
nances in both, and not repentance, faith and obedience ; not 
justification through Jesus Christ. There is no salvation out 
of the Roman church, is the axiom of the papist; and the 
prelatist answers, “Ihave yet to learn where a promise to 
fallen man is to be found, that is not limited on the previous con- 
dition that he is a member of the visible (i. e. Episcopal) church 
upon earth.” ‘Baptism is the only mode” of salvation, 
unitedly they respond; while in affectionate assurance it is 
aftirmed, ‘the churches of Rome, of England and of France 
are one and the same.” 

We do not wonder at all that the “veiled daughter ”’ 
approaches with filial confidence the extende! arms of her 
acknowledged mother ; that the cross begins to reappear in 
the pulpits of the prelacy ; flowers to bloom again on their 
altars ; and lights so burn at noon-day in the sanctuary.! We 
are not surpried at the return of the real presence in the 
eucharist, mr at the invocation of the saints, nor faith in 
miracles, nor shall we be surprised at the statue of the virgin 
and isage-worship, in the sanctuaries of the prelacy through- 
out the world, as they have already appeared in many of the 
Episcopal churches of England. 

The priests and the ordinances of the papacy are the only 
ministers of Christ on earth, and the only religious services, 
that the prelacy acknowledge to be authorized and valid, and 
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1 We have been informed upon good authority that the prelate of one 
diocese in this country has already caused candles to be kept burning daily 
in his place of worship, and put on his person and his private dwelling the 
usual badges of papal designation. 
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why should they not be one? Well does the prelatist say, 
“It is a matter of regret that we are separate from Rome.” 
The Episcopal church, as such, never was Protestant in fact, 
and but for causes already mentioned, a fragment of it only 
would ever have separated from the Roman See, and that 
would have abjured the prelacy. And while her diocesan 
character is retained, we confidently believe she will never be 
able to resist the advances of her clergy and people toward 
the more imposing services of the papacy. Already the 
line of demarkation is indistinct, if not utterly invisible. 

We think we have shown what are the natural tendencies 
of prelatical sentiments and ministrations, and that history, 
melancholy and abundant, confirms the positions we have ad- 
vanced. 

We regret the necessity that compels us to such discus- 
sions. But the time has arrived when all are concerned in 
questions of this character ; and being forced upon us by 
their advocates, it is not unreasonable for us to stand on 
the defensive. We have seen the gloomy advance of the pa- 
pacy, and we hear the predictions of the prelacy. We see the 
one taking possession of our institutions of learning and offices 
of emolument under government. The united cry of both is, 
‘« We are the church ;” and now when theyre striking hands 
against the religious economy of every other denomination, 
and claiming affinity, natural and strong, in all anti republican 
institutions, we cannot be silent. We owe it to our eommon 
Christianity and our country, to speak in defence of the insti- 
tutions our fathers gave us, and of the gospel for the hope 
of which they toiled and bled. 

In the foregoing positions we do not find ourselves alone. 
Many, hoping and praying for a reformation in the Episcopal 
church, that they may not be compelled to a separation, openly 
acknowledge and lament these evils; while others, confirmed 
in the correctness of these views by the uniform history of this 
denomination, see no prospect of any valuable reformation 
either in “ faith or practice.” 

Mr. Coleman in his admirable work entitled “ Taz Prim- 
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irive Cuurcu,” after a most rigid examination of the claims 
of Episcopacy, says, “We object to Episcopacy, 1. As a 
departure from the order of the apostolical and primitive 
churches. 2. That it had its origin, not in divine authority, 
but in human ambition. 3. That it removes the laity from a 
just participation in the government and discipline of the 
church. 4. That it creates unjust distinctions among the 
clergy. 5. That it gives play to the bad passions of men. 
6. We object to the exclusive and intolerant spirit of Episco- 
pacy. 7. Episcopacy is monarchical and anti-republican.” 
“Tt is monarchical in its form, monarchical in spirit, and until 
transplanted to these States, has been always and every where 
the handmaid of monarchy. And here it is a mere exotic, 
our own republican soil being quite uncongenial to all its na- 
tive instincts.” ‘ Episcopacy,” says Macaulay, “for more 
than one hundred and fifty years, was the servile handmaid 
of monarchy, the steady enemy of public liberty.” “We 
must,” says Coleman, “regard Episcopacy as a strange, un- 
seemly anomaly here; a religious government, arbitrary and 
despotic, in the midst of the highest political freedom: a spir- 
itual despotism in the heart of a free republic.” “ An irre- 
sponsible life-bishopric,” says Prof. Parke of Andover, 
“may be congenial with transatlantic institutions, but it is not 
with American.” With these views the late Dr. Rice of Vir- 
ginia, and Dr. Woods of Andover, substantially concur. We 
would also refer to these same distinguished authors for sup- 
port to our other positions illustrative of the popish and un- 
scriptural tendencies of prelatical institutions. “ What shall 
we say of those Episcopalians,” says Dr. Woods, “who 
maintain that their church is the only true church of Christ, 
and that their ministers are the only ministers who received 
the gift of the Holy Spirit to qualify them for their office, and 
that their ordinances are the only ordinances which are valid, 
or which can secure the blessing of God, while yet there is 
seen among them no degree of spiritual health or spiritual ac- 
tivity, above what is seen among those, who, according to their 
ideas, have no share in those invaluable and indispensable 
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blessings? I cannot but ask, why we should go over to an- 
other denomination to obtain benefits, which, after all, prove to 
be no benefits ?”’ 

We agree fully with the six American prelates of this 
country who say, “ The Episcopal Church, deriving its epis- 
copal power in regular succession from the holy apostles, 
through the venerable Church of England,” “has no ecclesi- 
astical connection with the followers of Luther and Calvin.”’ 
We believe more, and what we suppose was intended to be 
understood by the above declaration, they have no sympathy 
with the followers of these illustrious men. And we regard 
as wholly unimportant and puerile, the arrogant assumptions 
of the prelacy to exclusive church prerogatives. It is a mat- 
ter of trifling importance, whether the numerous and extended 
denominations of evangelical Christians in this country and in 
Europe are regarded as churches, and the ministrations of 
their clergy as valid or not, by the smallest sect among us. 
But we do regard it as a solemn question for them to ask, 
whether theirs is a church at all, and whether their ministry 
is in any sense a ministry of Jesus Christ. It is a serious 
question for all to examine who are listening to the proffers of 
this sect, as bestowing undoubted favors of grace, whether the 
truth that saves is with them, and the Spirit that giveth life. 
We can find neither the church nor the ministry of Christ, 
but with those who embrace the truths of the gospel, and unite 
to carry out the objects for which the gospel was given. 
Where the truth and the Spirit of God are, there and only 
there, are to be found the church and ministry of Jesus 
Christ. The virtue of the truth, and the power of the Holy 
Ghost that attends it, are the heavenly attestations which we 
receive as incomparably superior to all the bestowments of men 
or investitures of hierarchy. These are the only credentials 
which are infallible, and that God requires us to acknowledge. 
Where, then, is the truth ? where is holiness ? where is the Spirit 
of God? where are revivals of true religion? There is the 
church ; there we would rest ; there, and there alone, would 
we have our children live, as the only sanctuary of the ever- 
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lasting covenants. The church is nowhere else to be found. 
The ministry of the gospel is nowhere else to be met. 







ARTICLE VII. 


A Rg ton . 


DOMINICI DIODATI I. ©. NEAPOLITANI, DE CHRISTO GR/ECE 
LOQUENTE EXERCITATIO. 







Translated by Rev. O. T. Dosain, LL. D., of Western Independent College, Exeter, England. 






Continued from page 181, Vol. I. 


Cuapter 1].—That Christ and the apostles spoke the Hel- 
lenistic tongue. 

Wuar we have advanced hitherto, is more than enough to 
prove that Christ, his mother, and the apostles, must have 
spoken Greek, from their having been inhabitants of Judea. 
Nevertheless, as our title, De Christo Hellenista, and our 
purpose, pledge us to something more precise and definite, we 
shall devote the present chapter to arguments that bear di- 
rectly upon the exalted personage just named. 












§ 1. Jesus assumed a Greek surname. 

Our first argument, then, is found in the additional name 
by which our Lord was distinguished. 'To his Hebrew name 
Jesus, he added the Greek cognomen Xgiotdg, meaning anoint- 
ed,as Chrysostom,' Theophylact,? Gicumenius,* and Cyril‘ of 
Jerusalem inform us. “ He is called Christ, because he was 
anointed ; because, too, he was of flesh: with what oil was 
he anointed, then? Not with oil, by any means, but with 
the Spirit.” This unction with the Spirit occurred, according 
to Chrysostom, when he was baptized in Jordan by John, 
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1 Chrysostomus, homil. 1 in Ep. ad Roman. p. 6. 
2 Theophylactus, cap. 1 ad Math. p. 4. 

3 (Ecumenius, cap. 1 ad Roman. p. 245. 

* Cyrillus Hieros. Catech. 3, Neog. p. 202. 
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and when “the Spirit in the likeness of a dove came down 
upon him.”! Then did he receive the name of Christ. It is 
worthy of observation that the Greek word Xgiszog means 
precisely the same as M»~2 Messiah in Hebrew, the word em- 
ployed by the prophets to signify the coming One, and thus 
most familiar and agreeable to Jewish ears. But if Jesus pre- 
ferred the Greek appellative Xgtorég to the Hebrew men 
Messiah, it follows of course that the Greek was his native 
tongue. From this circumstance, too, his followers take their 
designation, not from his Hebrew name Jesus, but are called 
Christians, from the Greek Xorozog. 


§ 2. His band of disciples Christ called by a Greek name. 

The election of his disciples furnishes another argument. 
Out of his seventy-two followers Christ selected twelve to be 
instructed by him with a greater care, with a view to their 
future employment as the teachers of the world. To this 
inner circle he gave the Greek name d@aoctdda, apostles, that 
is, legates, or missionaries. ‘He called his disciples, and 
chose twelve out of them, whom he named apostles.”? When 
also he laid the foundations of the church upon Simon, he 
gave him the Greek surname of I1ézges, Peter,® so that from 
that time his Hebrew Cephas gave place to his Greek name 
Peter. These facts all go to show that the Greek language 
was the vernacular of Christ. 


$3. Christ used Greek Bibles. 

The same thing is proved by Christ’s only reading and 
quoting the Scriptures of the Greek version. ‘This might be 
demonstrated by a thousand instances ; but for brevity’s sake 
we limit ourselves to a few. Our first example shall be from 
Luke 4: 16 sq.: “And Jesus entered in, according to his 
wont, into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up 


? Chrysostomus, in Psal. 45. 
* Luc. Evang. cap. 6, v. 13. 
> Marc. cap. 3, v. 16; Math. cap. 16, v. 18. 
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to read ; and there was delivered unto him the book of Isaiah 
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the Prophet. And when he unrolled the book, he found the 
place where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord,” etc., etc. 
This passage of the prophet, Christ read in the version of the 
Seventy, for the reason directly to be given. That the point 
may be more easily ascertained, we here present the three 
texts in parallel columns, for the sake of comparison ; first the 
Hebrew, secondly the reading of Christ, thirdly the Septua- 
gint. It will thus be seen, at a glance, whether our Saviour’s 
lection corresponds more closely with the Hebrew or with the 


Greek : 


HEBREW TEXT. 
sox A 
937 0>3 mins 
mn nwa 
swsd 5mIN 
smby p19 
sssu35 wand 
xpd 3b 
s95 pwd 
prond4 
= mp Mpp 
rw xpd 
orm pss 





The Spirit of the 
Lord Jehovah is up- 
on me, because Je- 
hovah hath anointed 
me to preach good 
tidings to the meek ; 
He hath sent me to 
bind up the broken 
in heart, to proclaim 
liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the open- 
ing of the prison to 
them that are bound; 
To proclaim the ac- 
ceptable year of the 
Lord. 





READING OF CHRIST. 
Thevpa Kuelov én 
ee, ov Evexer Eyousé 
Me, evayyedicacdat 
mroyois antoradné 
ue, tacaca tovs 
GUPTETOLUMEVOUES THY 
xapdiav,  xnovdau 
aiyuakotors  cope- 
ow, xui Te@phoig av- 
apleww(amooreidca 
reOouvonutvovg  év 
aepeaet) xnQusae évt- 
avtoy Kugiov dex- 
70¥- 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE FOREGOING. 


The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, 
because he hath an- 
ointed me; he hath 
sent me to preach 
the gospel to the 
poor, to heal the con- 
trite in heart, to pro- 
claim liberty to the 
captives and sight to 
the blind, to send 
away the bruised 
fee ;' to proclaim 

e acceptable year 
of the Lord. 





1 «To send away the bruised free,” drocreitas rsOpavepévous iv dpice. This 





SEPTUAGINT VERSION. 
Tvevpe Kreiov én 
éué, ov eivexev éyoi- 
of me, svayyehicas- 
Gat atwyoiy anéts- 
Tadné pe, idoacdau 
Tovg ourrEeTouupe- 
vous ti xagdia, xy- 
evtar aiyuadodrots 
apes, xai tvpdois 
avaplew, xadéco 
énavroy  Kveiov 
Sextdr. 





The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, 
because he hath an- 
ointed me; he hath 
sent me to preach 
the gospel to the 
poor, to heal the con- 
trite in heart, to pro- 
claim liberty to the 
captives and sight to 
the blind,to proclaim 
the acceptable year 
of the Lord. 
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From the agreement of the lection of the gospel with the 
LXX, it is clear that Christ used the Greek version. Christ 
also used this in his quotations from the Old Testament, for 
from it are those passages of Deuteronomy taken wherein he 
defeated the Devil in the wilderness : 


HEBREW TEXT. | WORDS OF CHRIST. | SEPTUAGINT VERSION. 
tnt ->b2 xb Ovx én corm porm | Odu én Hote p6rm 
nn y= Cicerac avPommos, | Cyoera 6 avPow- 
bonds "3 INN GAL éni mevti Ojma- | mos, GAL éni auvti 
mint "Bp R¥TA ai éxmoperuerer Sie | Oymate Exmopevoue- 

rowan Asn otouatos Ozov. 9p Sie orouatos 
| Osov. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE FOREGOING. 


Not by bread a- | Not by bread a- | Not by bread a- 
lone shall man live, | lone shall man live, | lone shall man live, 
but by every utter- but by every word | but by every word 
ance of the mouthof | that proceedeth out | that proceedeth out 
Jehovah shall man | of the mouth of God. | of the mouth of God. 
live. 


A little after, he again quotes Deuteronomy in these terms : 





HEBREW TEXT. CITATION OF CHRIST. SEPTUAGINT VERSION. 

rk soem MD Oix étumeipdous | Ovx tumeipaces 

pestnbdx Mins Kiguv tov Ody | Kiguy tov Osdy 
oov. | gow. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE FOREGOING. 


Ye shall not Thou shalt not Thou shalt not 
tempt Jehovah your hoe § the Lord thy et the Lord thy 
God. God. God. 





$4. Christ used Greek proverbs. 
Matthew furnishes us with our fourth argument, in the 
place where he introduces Christ saying, “One iota or one 
apex shall not pass away from the Jaw until all be fulfilled.’”' 








clause is superfluous, and is not found in Isaiah in the Hebrew Text, Greek 
Version, or Chaldee Paraphrase. With justice, therefore, do Erasmus, Beza, 
Lucas Brugensis, Calmet,* and others conceive these words to have crept in 
from the margin, where they were written as a gloss upon Isaiah. They do 
not appear in the Greek MSS., nor do Ambrosius nor Eusebius seem to have 
read them. 

1 Matth. cap, 5, v. 18. 

* In Comment. ad Luce. cap. 4, v. 19. 
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We may here, by the way, observe, that the Greek iota, the 
Hebrew yod, the Chaldee hik, and the Syriac yud, are all the 
smallest letters in their respective alphabets, so that the pro- 
verb would hold good in any of these languages. But as the 
speaker used none of these, but only the Greek characters, it 
js quite certain that it sprang from his speaking Greek. ‘This 
is further confirmed by the fact that a Greek proverb was com- 
monly current at that day, whereby any thing exceedingly 
minute was compared to an iota. 


$5. Christ used the Greek alphabet also. 

Our last argument in regard to Christ is drawn from the 
title given to Christ in the Apocalypse, where, declaring him- 
self to be the beginning and end of all things, he says, “1 am 
the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end.”' Again, 
in the beginning of the same book : “I am the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the Lord.”? For as 
the Alpha is the first letter of the Greek alphabet, and the 
Omega the last, so is HE alone the beginning from whom all, 
and the end for whom all things were created, and whom no 
end can follow, the Everlasting.® 





? Apocalyp. cap, 21, v. 6. Item ibid. cap. 22, v. 13. 

® Ibid. cap. 1, v. 8. 

? Here Grotius, anticipating the force of our argument, has commented upon 
the words in John in the following terms: This mode of expression, namely, Alpha 
and Omega, is borrowed from the Rabbins, who say "M 335 pbx from Aleph 
to Thau, from the beginning to the end: thus Jalkuth on 2 Sam., Isaac Ben- 
arima on Lev. 26. And in the contracted form Mm » the beginning and the 
end, in the Book Zohar, the gate of light, the gates of justice, Bahir and others, 
John adapted the phrase to the Greek alphabet, because he was writing in 
Greek. 

But with all respect for the illustrious dead, the argument was unworthy of 
so greata man. For if Christ really said these words in Chaldee, as Grotius 
thinks, and not in Greek, John would likewise have expressed them in Chaldee, 
thus: “I am Olaph and Tau, saith the Lord.” Nor does it help his cause to 
say that John expressed these letters in Greek, because he was writing in Greek, 
for John himself on other occasions acts otherwise. Thus in chap. 9, v. 11, of the 
same book, he writes: “The king, the angel of the abyss, whose name is in He- 
brew Abaddon, and in Greek Apollyon.” So also chap. 16, v. 16, “ In the place 
which is called in Hebrew Armageddon.” In the first chapter of the Gospel he 
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§ 6. Hellenism was vernacular to the apostles. 

The apostles and evangelists also used the Greek as their 
native tongue, the proof of which we find in the dialect they 
used in their writings. This dialect, as has been often ob- 
served, consists of Greek words and Hebrew and Chaldee 
combinations, together with an occasional intermixture of 
Macedonian, Syrian, and Egyptian idiotisms. So peculiar 
was this at that period to the sacred writers and the inhabit- 
ants of Palestine, that you will not find either any people or 
author elsewhere employing it. If we look closely into this 
question, we shall perceive that there are only three causes 
which can furnish an adequate solution of it: either that the 
apostles acquired this dialect from the Greeks ; or that God 
taught it them by miracle ; or, finally, that it was their native 
dialect. 

As to the first supposition, then, no one can say that the 
apostles learned this dialect from the Greeks, because, I. Jose- 
phus tells us that the Jews abhorred the reading of foreign 
authors, much more the learning of their language, which 
they regarded as impiety in a Jew to know too well. II. Be- 


pursues the same method, for putting the word ‘Pa@@i in the mouth of the two 
disciples of the Baptist, who accosted Jesus, he straightway subjoins 6 \éyerac fopn- 
vevopevov diddsxads. Now, if John did so, although he wrote in Greek, in recording 
matters of minor moment, how much more would he have done so in regard to 
the divine words of Christ? But if we examine the words of Grotius, we shail 
find the expression ambiguous. “Est locutio Alpha et Omega a Rabbinis de- 
sumpta, &c. &c.” This may either mean that the phrase was borrowed by 
the Rabbins from John, or by John from the Rabbins. If it be understood in the 
former sense, that the Rabbins took it from John, that may be correct, because 
they lived long after that sacred writer. But if Grotius means that John bor- 
rowed the expression from the Rabbins, he is utterly mistaken, since the very 
Rabbins named by him, even if we concede the highest antiquity claimed for 
them by their friends, are all more modern than John. The book Zohar, for 
instance, was composed by Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochai ; and Bahir, by Rabbi 
Nehemiah Ben Achan, who both lived in the second century; Jalkuth on 2 
Sam. was compiled after this period ; as also considerably later the Porta 
Lucis, whose author was R. Joseph Gecatilia, who flourished in the eleventh 
century after Christ; and the Porta Justitie, written by R. Karnitol, who 
lived about A. D. 1500, and R. Benarima. The objection of Grotius, there- 
fore, goes for nothing. 
1 Joseph. in fine lib. Antiq. 
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cause the apostles were almost totally ignorant of polite learn- 
ing. ‘There was no object, then, to impel them to the perusal 
of the Greek writers, which had they done they would cer- 
tainly have formed a more cultivated style than they now 
exhibit. Nor must it be said, as some unthinkingly urge, that 
the sacred writers of the New Testament picked up their 
Greek from the constant study of the version of the Seventy. 
For, in the first place, this assertion is made without any au- 
thority whatever ; and in the next, there is too great a differ- 
ence between the Hellenistic of the Septuagint and that of the 
apostles for us to believe it. The apostles, for instance, strew 
their Greek with Latinisms, which are entirely wanting in the 
other; ample proof that theirs was the vulgar tongue, and 
daily enlarging by accessions from foreign sources. And, III. 
Because the apostles, plain and humble men, knew no lan- 
guage but their own. If, then, this Hellenism were really a 
foreign thing to them, not only were they incapable of forming 
their style from it, but could not even read or understand it 
without an interpreter. 

Nor, in the second place, can it be said that the apostles 
were miraculously endowed with a knowledge of Hellenism. 
For, to omit any other argument, if this language was common, 
besides the apostles, to other Jewish writers, as we have 
already shown, to whom no gift of tongues was imparted, 
there was no need for the special interference of God to be- 
stow it upon them. 

It remains, therefore, in the third place, that we confess 
the apostles to have used this language, because their own 
vernacular tongue ; which alone can account for their employ- 
ment of a dialect so remote from pure Greek usage. 


$7. From the weighty reasons just adduced, it must be 
evident to all that Hellenism was not only the language of the 
Jews from the Maccabean age, but also that of Christ and 
the apostles at a later day, as the vulgar one of the country 
and times. We may, then, fairly rest in the conclusion that 
Christ imbibed it with his mother’s milk, that he swallowed it 
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by daily use in conversation and teaching, and that he wrote 
in it when he stooped toward the ground, and pardoned the 
adulterous woman. His mother spoke Hellenistic, and the 
angel Gabriel Hellenistic, when he came to her and announced 
the incarnation of the divine Word. This same dialect did 
the apostles use as their native one when they went forth to 
publish the law of the gospel. Hence, too, came it that the 
ancient church so long employed the same language in its 
liturgy and ritual. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


ON THE CHANGE OF THE SABBATH FROM THE SEVENTH 
TO THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK BY APOSTOLIC EXAM- 
PLE. 


By Rev. R. We1ser, Pastor of the Ev. Lutheran Church of Bedford, Penn. 


. An Address to the Baptists of the United States, fiom 
the General Conference of the Seventh-Day Baptists. 
New-York: 1843. 

. Sabbath Tracts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, published by the 
Seventh-Day Baptist Tract Society. New-York: 1843. 

. The Sabbath Vindicator, Nos. 1 and 2. New-York: 
1844. 

. Seventh-Day Baptist Anniversaries, or an Account of 
their Religious Conference for 1843. New-York: 1844. 

. Plain Questions. .A Christian Caveat to the Old and 
New Sabbatarians (by E. Fisher, Esq., first published in 
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We have placed at the head of our article quite a formi- 
dable array of pamphlets. We have done this, in order to 
show those whose views we may feel it our duty to oppose, 
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that all the arguments and facts which they have been able to 
compress into some ten or twelve publications, are fully within 
our reach. ‘That these publications, be they great or small, 
good or bad, true or false, are the proper and legitimate 
awards of honest criticism, none can doubt. 

The article that stands at the head of the list, is an elabo- 
rate and rather spirited appeal to the Baptists in the United 
States, charging them with a deliberate and habitual violation 
of the fourth commandment, because they do not keep the 
seventh day holy. ‘Twenty thousand copies have been or- 
dered for gratuitous distribution! Tracts, proclaiming the 
same serious charges, are given to the winds, and scattered 
broad-cast over the land. Missionaries are sent forth to pro- 
claim to the deluded and wicked members and ministers of the 
“First Day ” churches, that all are sinning most grievously 
against the Lord of heaven, because they do not sabbatize cn 
the seventh day! This, to say the least of it, is a begging of 
the question. What good can such publications be expected 
to accomplish ? They can only strengthen the hands of infi- 
delity, and remove the restraints of public morality. The 
great body of the Christian church in this country, of all sects 
and parties, is now making strong and united efforts to produce 
a better and more general observance of the Sabbath of the 
Land, and as they honestly believe, the Sabbath of God. 
Whilst they are doing all they can to influence mankind to 
obey the commandments of Jehovah, and especially the fourth 
command, here we see a body of the professed followers of 
Jesus Christ putting forth every effort to convince the world 
that all or nearly all who do now, or have, for the last eighteen 
hundred years, professed and honored the name and revered 
the religion of Jesus Christ, have been in error on this subject, 
They say the law is, ‘‘' The seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord ;” that neither Jesus Christ nor his apostles ever changed, 
or had a right to change, the time of keeping the Sabbath ; 
that the keeping of the seventh day isa part of the moral law ; 
that the keeping of the first day is anti-Protestant ; that it is one 
of the signs of the beast ; that it hinders the progress of true 
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Christianity. ‘The men who utter and propagate such senti- 
ments may be honest in their views, but they are unquestion- 
ably doing more harm than good. They may think, like 
Paul, that they are doing God a service, but, like that once 
infatuated Jew, they are doing all in their power to injure the 
cause of religion. 

From the Minutes of the last Conference of the Seventh- 
Day Baptists, held at Hatfield, New Jersey, Sept. 1843, we 
learn that they have in their connection 59 churches, 49 min- 
isters (ordained), 20 licentiates, in all 69, and 6,077 members 
in the United States. ‘The preachers of this sect seem, at 
this véry time, to be making more systematic and vigorous 
efforts for the dissemination of their peculiar notions, than have 
perhaps ever been made in any age or country. Dogmatism 
and unfounded assertions are palmed upon the public as unan- 
swerable arguments. These circumstances seem to require an 
impartial examination into the merits of the case. We design 
merely to throw out a few hints in relation to the most impor- 
tant features of this controversy. Hence we shall endeavor 
to show : 

{. That the apostles of Jesus Christ did uniformly in 
their lifetime celebrate the first day of the week as the Sab- 
bath. If we can show that the apostles did celebrate the first 
day, and not the seventh, and if we believe that they were 
divinely inspired, then it must follow that the change was 
made by the sanction of Jesus Christ, either expressed or im- 
plied, unless we adopt the absurd position that the inspired 
messengers of heaven, whose express business it was (Matth. 
28: 20) to teach the commandments of Jesus Christ to all 
nations, could err. If God commanded all men, from the 
giving of the law downwards, to keep holy the Sabbath, and 
if the seventh day is the Sabbath, and the apostles did not 
keep that day holy unto the Lord, (and there is no evidence 
that they did) then it follows that they (although all orthodox 
Christians admit their inspiration) lived in the habitual viola- 
tion of the fourth commandment. This is one of the absurd- 
ities into which Sabbatarianism drives us ! 
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The Sabbatarians contend that the fourth commandment, 
not only in its spirit, but also in its letter, is a part of the moral 
law, and that it cannot be abrogated, and must therefore be 
binding on us; that év pu tov cupfdt@v does not mean “on 
the first day of the week,” but “on one of the sabbaths.” 
Swedenborg also maintains this translation, although a First 
Day Christian. The main question in this controversy is 
this, viz., Is the observance of the fourth commandment in all 
its circumstantial exactitude a part of the moral law, or is it 
only moral in its spirit, and ceremonial in its letter? Dr. 
Gill says, “‘ The law of observing the seventh day Sabbath is 
not of a moral nature, if it were it would be binding upon all 
mankind, Jews as well as Gentiles, and could not have been 
dispensed with, nor abolished.” In loco. Dr. Gill’s distinction 
is a very nice one, although he gives no proof in its support. 
The Seventh-day Baptists are not satisfied with mere human 
opinions, they want proof from God’s word. Nor are they 
satisfied with our translation ; they want a fair translation. 
They shall have it. Let us examine John 20: 19. Oveng 
ov Owins Ti hucoa exeivy ti pee TOV caBBarwr. Before attempt- 
ing a fair translation of these words, we shall furnish the reader 
with a specimen of Sabbatarian philology, from the Sabbath 
Vindicator, Vol. I., No. 2, August, 1843. Here itis. “From 
Acts 20: 7, which in our English version reads thus: ‘ And 
upon the first day of the week, when the disciples came to- 
gether to break bread, Paul preached unto them,’ it is inferred, 
that the first day of the week was the day usually devoted to 
breaking of bread and preaching. But this translation of the 
text is not authorized by the literal or intended sense of the 
original, é» 58 rij pu tov capBarer, to which we object, because 
its proper and literal signification is, ‘and on one of the sab- 
baths.’ ”’ Now to prove that the man who wrote this criticism 
either did not understand the Greek, or wickedly endeavored to 
pervert the word of God, we refer to John 20: 1, 27 83 mace 
tov capBaror, “but on one of the sabbaths.” Would not 
this be as good a translation as the other? And yet would it not 
destroy the very sense of the passage? Does not the Evan- 
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gelist intend to convey the idea that Christ arose on the first 
day of the week, and not on one of the sabbaths? If the 
learned philologist who wrote such nonsense will look into any 
lexicon, he will find that caffazor, both in the singular and 
plural, means, not only a sabbath, and the Sabbath, but also a 
week or a period of seven-days. But then this modern Porson 
goes on and betrays his ignorance of the Greek still more 
glaringly: ‘‘'Thus 62 answers to the conjunction, and, év to the 
(not proposition, but) preposition, in, on, or upon; ug is the 
Greek word for one, in the fem. gen., singular num., dative 
case, and therefore cannot govern 7a» oapBarwr, which is in 
the gen. plural, neuter gen. Hence the necessity of supply- 
ing the word jjuéga, a day, with which w@ agrees; and we 
should therefore read ‘one of the sabbaths.’ ” This is cer- 


tainly a new system of philology! We would merely say, 
‘‘en passant,” if those men who are so vigorously pressing the 
claims of the seventh day upon our attention, wish to make 
any impression upon us with philological arguments, they must 
study the Greek Grammar more carefully. But to proceed 


with a translation of John 20: 19. The following, we con- 
tend, is a literal, and the only correct translation which can be 
made. ‘Now being late in the evening, that first day of the 
week,” or perhaps thus, “ Now the evening being far spent on 
that first day of the week.” That the disciples had met on 
this occasion for religious worship is admitted on all hands. 
That they met for the same purpose on the following first day, 
or eight days afterwards, is evident from verse 26. That they 
met on the seventh day cannot. be substantiated any where. 
That they did not meet on the seventh day is very probable 
froma number of circumstances connected with the sacred 
narrative. It appears from the narrative that ‘Thomas was 
absent on the meeting of the first evening; when those who 
were present saw him, they informed him of what had occurred, 
and he seems to. have been deeply interested in the facts sta- 
ted; when they came together again, Thomas was there also. 
Now it seems very evident that there was no meeting on the 
seventh day, preceding the second meeting, for if there had 
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been, surely Thomas would have been there! If the disciples 
did meet on the seventh day, it is very certain that the Saviour 
was not with them; but it is positively certain that he honored 
them with his presence on the first day of the week. Let this 
fact go for what it is worth. Now the question very naturally 
occurs, why did the disciples meet on the first day of the week, 
and not on the seventh? As Jesus had given his apostles 
private instructions on many points, may he not have informed 
them of his will on the subject of the Sabbath? Who dare 
affirm that it was the will of Jesus that his disciples should 
meet for religious worship, and should sabbatize on the seventh 
day, and that they positively disobeyed him in this respect ? 
But we are told, “ the moral law is unchangeable, the keeping 
of the seventh day is a part of the moral law, and therefore it 
is binding on all men, and must be observed through all coming 
time.” Let us examine this position. Christ says, Matt. 5: 
17, “ Think not that I am come to destroy the law ; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil,’ ziyodca. Ex. aiygda, to 
complete, to make perfect, to supply what is wanting, to ex- 
plain. See Rom. 15: 19, Col. 1: 25. That the meaning is 
to make the moral law better understood, to set it in a clearer 
light, to give it alarger and more comprehensible and spiritual 
meaning, is very evident from Matt. 5: 27 and 28: “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery ; but I say, whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery.” Here we 
have an instance of Christ’s manner of fulfilling the Jaw: he 
makes it more general and universal in its application ; he ex- 
plains it in a wider sense. He does not destroy the law, but 
fulfils it, in all its extent. Now, as there is nothing in the 
nature of the seventh day to prevent its being changed to the 
first, and as the change of the time could not in any way affect 
(so far as we can see) the great moral and natural question of the 
Sabbath; and as there are many strong reasons, aside from the 
example of the apostles, why the first day of the week should 
be observed and honored as the Sabbath of the new dispensa- 
tion ; the great probability is that it was changed by the Saviour 
himself. This position is very much strengthened by what 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. I. NO. Il. 24 
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Christ says, in Mark 2: 28, ‘The Son of man is Lord also of 
the Sabbath.” The meaning of this passage is, that Jesus 
Christ, to whom all power in heaven and on earth was given, 
had an absolute right to do, on and with the Sabbath, what he 
pleased. To say,as Seventh Day Baptists do, that Jesus 
Christ himself had no right to change the time of keeping the 
Sabbath, is, to say the least of it, a daring attack upon his 
divinity, it is treading on dangerous ground, it savors of Arian- 
ism! We have seen above, that the change from the seventh 
to the first day was actually made; now whether it was made 
by an express command of Jesus Christ, or by the united con- 
currence of his inspired apostles, does not seem to be very 
material ; for the apostles had the promise of the Holy Ghost 
who should guide them into all truth. But let us see whether 
they did invariably meet on the first day. We affirm that they 
did, as Christians, sabbatize on the first day. If they did not 
hold their religious meetings on the first day, then they had no 
Sabbath at all, for there is no evidence that they sabbatized on 
the seventh day. That the Jews, in Judea and in the coun- 
tries whither they had gone, kept the seventh day, all admit ; 
and that the Jewish converts might have rested on the seventh 
day in conformity to the usages of their country is very proba- 
ble. But that the heathen converts ever considered, or were 
taught to consider the seventh day sacred unto the Lord, 
either in Jerusalem or out of it, we defy any man to prove. 
Yet this is the point that must be proved, before we can give 
up the first-day Sabbath. 

In Acts 2: 1, we have another meeting on the first day. 
That the day of Pentecost was on the first day, or the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, is proved to demonstration by Dr. Doddridge, 
(Expositio in loco.) Here then we find the apostles of our 
Lord, in the course of forty-nine days, at three different re- 
ligious meetings, all on the first day of the week, and no inti- 
mation that they met at any time on the seventh day, or that 
they rested or sabbatized on that day. Does not this seem 
very remarkable? Why is this? The plain inference 
is, that the apostles considered resting and attending religious 
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worship on the first day, equivalent to the full observance of 
the fourth commandment, And is it safe, is it proper, is it 
wise, in us, to say they were wrong? Let us examine another 
strong passage in our favor. Acts 20: 7, é& 32 7] pe tor oup- 
Barer, “upon the first (day) of the week,” for we have stated 
that “ caffdétwr’’ means the hebdomadal week. In Luke (8: 
12, we have, Nyozevm dig tov cupBarov, “I fast twice in the 
week. Would it not be nonsense to say, “I fast twice on the 
Sabbath?” Did not the Saviour know the usus loquendi of 
oafBazov? In this passage nothing can be predicated, but the 
hebdomadal week. In Mark 16: 9, we have agoiry cafBarov. 
This, according to the Sabbatarians, should read, “‘ Now when 
Jesus was risen on the first day of the Sabbath.” Would not 
such a version destroy the very sense of the passage? ‘The 
Evangelist was just telling us that Jesus did not arise on the 
Sabbath, but the Seventh Day Baptist, in order to make out 
his case, makes the Evangelist swallow his own words, and 
makes him prove the very thing he is trying to disprove ! 

We come now to eig, wia &, This numeral adjective is 
one of the strong holds of Sabbatarians. It is used, they say, 
two hundred and ninety times in the New Testament, and in 
every case as a cardinal, and is uniformly so translated, only 
where the attempt is made, to prove the first day of the week 
the Sabbath of God. That eis generally means ‘one,’ we 
readily admit, but that it is sometimes used as an ordinal, we 
will now attempt to prove. Dr. Stockius, one among the 
most learned lexicographers of the last century, in his “ Clavis 
Lingue N. T.,” says, “ Eig, wie, &, unus, una, unum, primus, 
a, um, quidam. Pro numerali, ordinali, etiam legitur apud 
Polybium, p. 1401, & cf pe nai eixoory Bip. In primo et 
vicesimo libro.” That by uia ra» capBarwr we are to under- 
stand the first day of the week, or the Christian Sabbath, seems 
to be evident. If sis, uia, & tax cafBarwr does not mean the 
first day of the week in the New Testament, then there is no 
evidence in the New Testament that Jesus rose on that day. 
Now if Jesus did arise on the first day of the week, as all rea- 
sonable men, whether Sabbatarians or anti-Sabbatarians, must 
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admit; then it follows that the apostles met on the same day 
for religious worship, and they met eight days afterward—and 
they met on the day of Pentecost—and they met at Troas 
(Acts 20: 7) on the same day. If this is not a chain of evi- 
dence, then there is no such thing to be found in the Bible. 
Nor will it invalidate the force of this reasoning, to say, as the 
Sabbatarians do, that from the day of Pentecost to the meeting of 
Troas, twenty-six years had elapsed ; for the length of time be- 
tween the two points, only shows the uniformity of the practice 
to greater advantage. Some ten or twelve years after the out- 
pouring of the Spirit at Jerusalem, we are told in Acts 13 : 14, 
that Paul preached at Antioch in the Jewish synagogue on the 
Sabbath, i. e. on the seventh day. This was quite natural ; 
it is hardly to be expected that a congregation of wicked and 
prejudiced Jews (such as the last part of the chapter shows 
those of Antioch to have been) would worship on the Christian 
Sabbath. Paul availed himself of the opportunity afforded by 
their coming together on the seventh day, to proclaim Jesus 
to them. But is there any thing said about the breaking of 
bread at Antioch? The meeting at Antioch was a Jewish, 
and not a Christian meeting, and as every rationa! man would 
suppose, was held on the Jewish Sabbath. The same may be 
said of the meeting by the river-side, at Philippi. 

Now let us look at 1 Cor. 16:2. Kara piav cafSdror, 
Upon the first day of the week, not upon one of the Sabbaths. 
“That there be no gathering when I come.” The Corinth- 
ian Christians were in the habit of meeting on the first day of 
the week. ‘They were heathen converts, and evidently kept 
the first day, and they must have done it at the instigation of 
the apostles, who planted the Christian church among them. 
Human tradition is here out of the question. If the example 
and instructions of the inspired apostles are human traditions, 
then are we guilty of ‘teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men.” Dr. Mosheim, Ch. His., vol. i. p. 45, says : 
“In the first century all Christians were unanimous in setting 
apart the first day of the week, on which the Saviour arose 
from the dead, for the solemn celebration of public worship 
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This pious custom, which was derived from the church of 
Jerusalem, was founded upon the express appointment of the 
apostles, who themselves consecrated that day to the same 
sacred purpose, and was observed universally, as appears from 
the united testimony of the most credible writers. The sev- 
enth day was also observed as a festival, not by the Christians 
in general, but only by such churches as were principally 
composed of Jewish converts.’”” This quotation proves the 
very point we have been endeavoring to establish. Dr. G. F. 
Seiler, one of the most learned and impartial writers of Ger- 
many, says in his Tabellen, Cent. I., “‘ Yan feyerte den Sab- 
bath fast an den meisten orten nech mit den Juden wenigsten 
in Palastina bis auf die Zerstorung Jerusalems. An den Ta- 
gen des Hern hielten die Christen aber auch feyerliche Zu- 
sammen kunfte.” This was no doubt the true state of the 
case. About twenty years after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
John, in Rev. 1: 10, says, “I was in the spirit on the Lord’s 
day.” Every Christian in those days knew what day was 
intended. It was the holy day on which all Christians wor- 
shipped God; it was the day spoken of by David as the 
‘“‘day that God hath blessed ;’’ it was the day on which the 
Lord arose from the dead ; the day on which the apostles first 
met their risen Saviour ; the day on which Thomas had thrust 
his hand into the wounded side of his Lord and his God ; the 
day on which the Holy Ghost was poured out upon the infant 
church ; the day on which the disciples habitually celebrated 
the Lord’s supper ; the day on which the Corinthian church 
regularly met for divine service. 

In the apostolic age, the propriety of celebrating the first 
day was never called in question. Now as other matters of 
less importance often caused bitter contentions, such as the 
eating of meats, circumcision, the keeping of Jewish festivals, 
(Rom. 14 : 5,) ete., and as no difficulty ever arose about the 
Sabbath, the strong presumption is, that this matter was set- 
tled by the Lord himself, and the apostles had nothing to do 
but to keep the first day in honor of Christ’s resurrection, and 
teach all that loved the Saviour to do the same. That the 
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first day was sacredly observed, and observed too as the Sab- 
bath, in the age immediately following that of the apostles, is 
abundantly proved by the writings of the ancient church Fa- 
thers. Thus Ignatius, (Epis. ad Magnes.,) about A. D. 100, 
just six years after the death of St. John, says: “Let every 
friend of Christ celebrate the Lord’s day.” He uses the same 
expression that John had used, r7» xveraxiv. This day, i. e. 
the first day of the week, he calls “the Lord’s day—the day 
consecrated to the resurrection—the queen and prince of days.” 
We quote from Prof. Stuart. Caius Plinius Czciliws Secun- 
dus was born 62, A. D. His letter to Trajan was written 
107, from Bithynia, just seven years after Ignatius, and eleven 
after John was in the spirit on the Lord’s day. One of the 
crimes laid to the charge of the Christians in Bithynia and 
Pontus was, that they were “ wont on a stated day to meet 
together before it was light, and to sing a hymn unto Christ, 
as to God.” Now that this stated day was the Lord’s day, 
i. e. the first day of the week, is, we think, conclusively proved 
above. But it may be asked, what does this prove? Why, 
it proves that the Christians in Bithynia and Pontus did not 
keep the seventh day. ‘That the Jews, both in Jerusalem 
and in Pontus, met on the seventh day for divine worship, was 
well known both to Pliny and Trajan ; and if the Christians 
had met upon the same day, the great probability is that Pliny 
would have said so. Justin Martyr, who was born about this 
time in Neapolis, says, ““On the Lord’s day all Christians in 
the city and in the country meet together, because that is the 
day of our Lord’s resurrection ; then they who are able and 
willing give what they think proper for the orphans and wid- 
ows.” This quotation is from Calmet, and throws a flood of 
light on 1 Cor. 16: 2 and Rev. 1:10. Irenwus, a disciple 
of Polycarp, 167, says, “Qn the Lord’s day, every one of us 
Christians keeps the Sabbath.” This is a strong testimony in 
favor of the change of the Sabbath from the seventh to the 
first day. The fact is, there is no getting over it. "Theophi- 
lus of Antioch, 162, says, “ Both custom and reason challenge 
from us that we should honor the Lord’s day, seeing on that 
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day it was that our Lord Jesus Christ completed his resurrec- 
tion from the dead.”’ Dionysius of Corinth, 170, says, “'To- 
day we celebrate the Lord’s day.” ‘Tertullian, 192, says, 
“The Lord’s day is the holy day of the Christian church.” 

This is enough. We do not wish to come down to a later 
period. From these quotations, it appears evident that the 
Christians in the first and second centuries did invariably ob- 
serve the first day of the week as the Sabbath. If we, who 
observe the first day, are wrong, we err in good company. If 
we are wrong, we have been led into error by the holy apostles 
and martyrs—by the united testimony of all the best men that 
ever lived in the Christian church. That we keep the day 
that meets the approbation of the great Head of the church, 
may be inferred from the fact that he causes his blessing to 
rest upon those who most religiously keep it. 

These hints are thrown out to induce some of your more 
learned correspondents to take up the subject, and give it a 
more thorough examination. 


ARTICLE IX. 


CRITICAL NOTICES, 


1.—Life of Godfrey William Von Leibnitz. On the basis of the 
German work of Dr. G. E. Guhrauer. By Jonn M. Mackie. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1845. pp. 288, 12mo. 


Tue Lives of eminent men are matters of general interest, and 
when faithfully recorded, become monuments of the providence of 
God. Mr. Mackie has done the English public good service, by pre- 
senting them with so good a memoir of so celebrated a man. Leib- 
nitz is one of the stars in the galaxy of scientific men, which illumined 
the close of the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries. He 
was evidently a man of original research and of superior attainments 
in science. He is probably entitled to wear the palm as the discoverer 
of the differential calculus, although England claims the honor for 
her own immortal Newton. If the fluxional calculus be considered 
essentially the same as the differential, then probably Newton is to 
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be regarded as the first who sought it out. Yet, so almost simul- 
taneously did these two great men arrive at the same results, that the 
nations which, respectively, gave them birth, may well be content to 
divide the honor. 

Leibnitz early became a man whose society was sought by the great 
ones of the earth, and whose opinions on scientific, and even on theo- 
logical questions, were regarded with interest. Yethe was not with- 
out his hobbies: e. g. his universal language of philosophy, and his 
plans for the union of the Roman and Protestant churches. The 
former he never developed ; the latter he failed to accomplish. Then 
he exerted his powers to effect a union of all the Protestant churches 
in opposition to Rome, but with no better success. This object is 
becoming one of importance now again, and movements of a similar 
kind are made on the Continent of Europe. And we think there 
must be some sort of expressed unity among the different evangelical 
denominations of Protestants in order to meet the unity of Romanism, 
and be prepared for the mighty conflict with organized error which 
is fast approaching. We cannot say muth for the piety of Leibnitz, 
and must close our notice with our thanks to Mr. Newman of this city, 
for the neat volume which has furnished the occasion for these re- 
marks, 


2.—A Manualof Ancient and Modern History ; comprising, i. Ancient 
History; Wl. Modern History. By W. C. Tayxor, LL. D., 
M.R.A.S., of Trinity College, Dublin. Revised, with a Chapter 
on the History of the United States. By C. S. Henry, D. D. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Phil.: Geo. S. Appleton. 1845. 
pp- 797, 8vo. 


A good Manual of History, sufficiently comprehensive, has been, 
for some time, a desideratum. The volume before us, although not 
perfect, is in advance of Tytler and the other Compends, which have 
been so long in use. We think it is quite minute enough, candid on 
the whole, historical in the style, and well adapted to use as a text- 
book in colleges and in our more advanced schools. 

In this edition, revised by Prof. Henry, the remarks on Calvin and 
the ecclesiastical government of Geneva, in connection with Servetus, 
ought to have been qualified and made more conformable to truth. 
Any representation of that portion of the history of the Reformation, 
which attributes the death of Servetus directly to Calvin, or to the 
government on account of his obnoxious views on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, does injustice to both, and ought to be erased from every 
history which pretends to any character, and especially from Manuals 
intended for the hands of the young. 

Notwithstanding this passing criticism. we consider it the best 
text-book of general history yet accessible to us, and cheerfully 
commend it to the attention of instructors in our academies and 
colleges. 
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3.—The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D. D., Regius 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. By 

Artsur Penruyn Stantey, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Uni- 

versity College, Oxford. First American from the third English 

edition. The two volumes complete in one. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Phil.: Geo. S. Appleton. 1845. pp. 516, 12mo. 

The publishers have here compressed a very large amount of 
matter into one volume, enabling them to sell the work at $150. And 
the matter is worthy the reading of every intelligent person. Dr. 
Arnold wasa very remarkable man, far above the ordinary class of 
men. For many years the head of Rugby School, he acquired there 
a character and au influence not often gained by those in the same 
line of life. As Professor of History at Oxford, he was rising rapidly 
to the pinnacle of fame: and although permitted, in the providence of 
God, to occupy the station but a little while, it was long enough to 
show the world that he was no common man, and that, had he lived, 
he would soon have ranked among the first historians of the age. 

His free and evangelical spirit could not brook the fooleries of 
Newmania: and, in consequence of his opposition to the Tractarian 
views, he suffered not a little persecution from those who would have 
honored both their intellects and their hearts by a sympathy with his 
views and sentiments. 

Mr. Stanley, his particular friend, has developed his inner life by 
occupying most of the volume with the correspondence of Dr. 
Arnold. Inthis he was wise: for we wish to hear such a man utter, 
at large, his own opinions and feelings, in his own way. The volume 
contains 301 of his letters. 

He was an Episcopalian, and in so far, we are not one with him; 
but his Episcopacy was such, and professed in connection with such 
a life, that we can readily forgive him this one error, for the sake of 
all the good there was about him. 


4.—Rural Economy, in its Relations with Chemistry, Physics and 

Meteorology ; or Chemistry applied to Agriculture. By J. B. 

Bovussincau.t, Member of the Institute of France, etc., etc. 

Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by George Law, 

Agriculturist. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Phil.: Geo. S. 

Appleton. 1845. pp. 507, 12 mo. 

Rural Economy is an important branch of knowledge: and few 
things are more interesting than the pursuit of scientific agriculture. 
Great advances have been made in it within a few years, and the day 
is probably not far distant, when very many educated men will resort 
to farming and horticulture, both as a means of subsistence and of 
enjoyment. The professions, except the ministry, will soon be over- 
stocked, and men, with an education qualifying them for entering the 
legal or medical corps, will find little to hope for but starvation if they 
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do; and, consequently, will be induced, in many cases, to try their 
skill at the plough, the harrow, the hoe, and the spade. 

How much land is now wasted and impoverished, because its 
owners presume themselves to be above all instruction in the art of 
cultivating the soil, and plod on, as their fathers did, in trying to 
make a fortune on a farm of three or four hundred acres, when one 
fourth of the amount, scientifically cultivated, would yield a richer 
reward, and make room for many pleasant neighbors. 

Having said our say on this point, it is time to say a word or two 
of the book. We think, then, we do not err in saying, that the intelli- 
gent author, himself also a practical farmer, has comprised, in this 
volume, an amount of valuable matter on agriculture scarcely to be 
found elsewhere within the same compass. He treats of the physical 
and chemical phenomena of vegetation ; of the composition and prin- 
ciples of vegetables ; of fermentation; of soils; of manures, organic 
and mineral; of rotations ; of live-stock ; of meteorology and climate ; 
of the relations between organized beings and the atmosphere. 


5.—Recent Improvements in Arts, Manufactures and Mines : being 
a Supplement to his Dictionary. By Anprew Ure,M.D. Lllus- 
trated hy 190 Engravings. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Phil.: Geo. S. Appleton. 1845. pp. 304, 8vo. 


We have already favorably noticed Mr. Ure’s Dictionary, and 
cheerfully add our testimony to the value of this Supplement. There 
will be found here much additional information on interesting topics, 
such as Artesian Wells, Bread, Bakeries, Brick-making, Caoutchouc, 
Gas-Light, Guano, etc. 


6.—History of France, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By M. Micue et, Professeur-Suppleant a la Faculté, des 
Letters, Prof. 4 ’école normale, chef dela section historique aux 
archives duroyaume. Vol. 1. Translated by G. H. Smith, F. 
G. 8. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Phil.: Geo. S. Apple- 
ton. 1845. 


This will, undoubtedly, prove to be a valuable history of France : 
and we, therefore, welcome it to an English dress, although we think 
it could be better translated. M. Michelet, the author, from the sta- 
tion he holds, is in possession of every facility for the preparation of 
such a work: and his high reputation authorizes us to presume that 
he has written a candid and euperior history. He isa man of uncom- 
mon genius, of extensive scholarship, of deep research, of plodding 
application, of vivid imagination, yet of philosophic and severe 
judgment. 

Among the illustrious French historians of the present day, 
Michelet holds a very high, if not the first place. His style is suffi- 
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ciently philosophical, yet so dramatic as to give living interest to his 
pages, and lead you on, often, through a series of graphic pictures. 

The present issue by D. Appleton & Co. cannot but be acceptable 
to the reading public, and, by the mode of its publication in numbers, 
will fall within the means of many, who otherwise must be deprived 
of the pleasure and profit of its perusal. 


7.—A History of Greece. By the Right Rev. Connor Tairiwatt, 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s. In two volumes. New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1845. pp. 1130. 


The publishers have here offered to the public a large amount of 
valuable history in two 8vo vols. Bishop Thirlwall seems to have 
consulted the sources extensively, judging from the frequent refer- 
ences, although this is not always evidence of the fact: for probably 
nine out of ten of the histories palmed on the credulity of the public, 
although they make a large display of learning in quotations and 
references to authorities, are, at least in the last respect, mere copies 
of some equally unqualified predecessor. The line of succession 
here is much more easily proven, than that of the apostolic-Epis- 
copal. 

We have no intention, however, to apply these remarks to the case 
in hand, not doubting that the venerable bishop has personally con- 
sulted and verified his authorities. At all events, we take pleasure 
in commending the work as one relying on the best authorities, and 
presenting the results of recent investigations into the antiquities and 
history of Greece. Whilst there are other good histories on particu- 
lar subjects, this, as a general history of Greece, is perhaps superior 
to any other in the English language. 


8.—History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic. 
By Wii.iaM H. Prescorr. In three volumes. Tenth edition. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. 


Mr. Prescott has established his reputation as an historian: and in 
honoring himself by his pen has honored also his country. It can 
never now be said, “ Who reads an American book?’ Nor, What 
American has written a standard work, worthy to go down to pos- 
terity? Whilst the English language shall be read, we venture to 
say, Prescott’s Histories will be read. They should adorn the his- 
toric shelf of every reading man’s library. The publishers, also, 
have taken pains to execute their part in a style corresponding with 
the richness and value of the work. We love to see a book like this, 
in clear, large type and broad margin. Yet, as books must be cheap 
now-a-days, but few can be printed in this luxurious style. 

The work has been so long before the public, in its earlier edi- 
tions, that nothing more is necessary than this brief notice, to remind 
those not yet supplied, that a fresh edition is ready. 
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9.—Principles of Forensic Medicine. By Wiiutam A. Guy, M. B., 
Cantab., Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College, Lon- 
don, etc., etc. First Ameriean edition, with Notes and Additions, 
by Cuartes A. Les, M. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1845. pp. 711, 8vo. 


We are neither lawyer nor doctor enough to estimate the full 
value of such a work to those professions: yet we find in it much that 
is valuable to every man of science. Itis a comprehensive epitome of 
medical jurisprudence, embodying all its important facts and princi- 
ples, and, from its convenient arrangement, must be peculiarly fitted 
to be a text-book for students and practitioners. Infanticide, Legiti- 
macy, Unsoundness of Mind, Toxicology, etc., are treated of in a 
perspicuous and masterly manner. Also Medical Evidence, Persona! 
Identity, Life Assurance, Spontaneous Combustion, and many other 
subjects of great interest. 


10.—A Commentary on the Book of Psalms. By Gerorce, Lord 
Bishop of Norwich and President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. Edward Irving; and a 


Memoir of the Author. New-York and Pittsburg: Robert Carter. 
1845. pp. 536, 8vo. 


Mr. Carter now offers this valuable work at the low price of $1,50, 
printed on fair paper and in a good-sized type, thus making it, at the 
same time, readable and accessible to all. And, although this com- 
mentary cannot lay claim to as much critical acumen as some others, 
and would not be resorted to by the student of the Scriptures for ac- 
curate interpretation of the text, yet it is decidedly one of the very 
best practical commentaries we have. Bishop Horne was eminent in 
his day, and certainly possessed some excellent qualifications for 
commenting on this book of devotion. His style is lucid and often 
terse, his reflections grow naturally out of tbe sentiments of the pas- 
sage on which he comments, and there breathes through the whole so 
much sympathy with the Psalmist in his humble views of himself and 
his exalted conceptions of Jehovah ; there is such a heavenly, sweet 
frame of mind exhibited, so much spirituality and such love for the 
Redeemer, as to render this commentary one of peculiar fitness for 
family-reading. 

The Introductory Essay, too, by Edward Irving, written when he 
was in his right mind, before his great intellect was left to its vaga- 
ries, is deeply interesting. It is, indeed, in the Edward Irving style of 
inversion, yet abounds in such richness of thought, vividness of de- 
scription, and lofty imaginings, that we forget the defects of style and 
follow the writer under the influence of such a meemeric attraction as 
to be almost persuaded that even the style is just what the thought 
demands. At all events, it is pleasant to look back to Irving as he 
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was and to see hiin standing at the threshold of the Psalmist’s Ora- 
tory and beckoning us to enter with him into his devotions there. 





11.—Sermons on Important Subjects. By the Rev. Samvcu Davies, 
A. M., President of the College of New-Jersey, with an Essay on 
the Life and Times of the Author, by A-Berr Barnes. Stereo- 
type Edition, containing all the Author’s Sermons ever published. 
In 3 vols. Fourth edition. New-York: Robert Carter. 1845. 
2 This is another of Mr. Carter’s good publications, which he 
® offers at so low a price, ($1 50 for the 3 vols.) as to present quite an 
% inducement to purchase. Those who love to read good sermons, 2 
can have no excuse for not indulging that love. Davies’ Sermons 
have been so long known, that it is a work of supererogation to say any 
thing to recommend them. 7 
The Essay of Mr. Barnes is in his best style, and contains reflec- i 
tions well worthy the consideration of ministers and students of 
theology. 



























1g An Essay towards an Easy, Plain, Practical, and Extensive 
Explication of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. By Joun 
Brown, of Haddington. From the sixth Edinburgh edition. vag 

3 New-York: Robert Carter. 1845. pp. 356, 12 mo.—624 cents. e 
F The Shorter Catechism is one of the best systems of Divinity, in : | 
a condensed form, ever published ; and John Brown’s Explication of a 

it is “ easy, plain, practical and extensive.” With only this and the 
Bible, a minister could discipline and indoctrinate his mind well, and 
write many good sermons. 






13.—Advice toa Young Christian, with an Introductory Essay by Dr- 
ALExanDER.—A World without Souls. By J. W. Cunnincuam.— 
The World’s Religion contrasted with Genuine Christianity. By 4 
Lady Cotaunoun. New-York: Robert Carter. 1845. "a 


Many of our readers, doubtless, perused these small volume 
when they appeared in their first editions; and many, probably, have 
not yet. To the rising generation we can safely recommend them. 

They are of wholesome tendency, and the first and third especially a 
- adapted to elevate the standard of piety, and wean the Christian ‘eR 
; from the vanities of time to the realities of eternity. , 
The volumes are neatly “ got up.” 





14.—Judea Capta. By Cuarvotte Exizasetnu. New-York: M. A 
W. Dodd. 1845. pp. 234, 18mo. 


Mr. Dodd keeps reminding us, every now and then, that Charlotte 
Elizabeth has somewhat more to say tous. Well, we are content: 
for we know she will say something of interest and utility. The Jews 
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and the Jews’ land, engage much of her attention, for she looks con- 
fidently for their restoration to the country of their fathers. In this 
volume she portrays the siege and taking of Jerusalem in her pecu- 


liar style. 


15-—Kind Words for the Kitchen, or Illustrations of Humble Life. 
By Mrs. Coptey. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1845. pp. 263, 
18mo. 
This is a truly well-meant, and well-executed attempt to elevate 
the character and promote the happiness of those in domestic ser- 
vice: and we hope it will not be without its effect. 


16.—The Great Secret Discovered. A Tale for Children. By 

Joserpn Atpen, D. D. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1845. pp. 

65, 18mo. 

This is a little story by Prof. Alden, intended to impress very 
young children with the importance of beginning early to overcome 
selfishness and cultivate kindness toward all, and at the same time 
to teach parents to look well to the employments of their children. 
Children will be interested in reading it, and may be prompted to imi- 
tate the course of Samuel, and thus to overcome evil as he did, 
if they should be of the same disposition. 


17.—The Church Visible in all Ages. By Cuartotre Evizasetn. 

New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1845. pp. 121, 18mo. 

This is a new volume from Charlotte Elizabeth, issued by the 
publisher in a very pretty style. The object of the author is to show 
that the true church has always been visible,—though sometimes a 
very little flock,—and distinguished from the false church, by Scrip- 
tural marks. It contains, in a brief space and in an interesting style. 
much of the history of the Paulicians, Albigenses, etc., who, in the 
darkest periods of the church’s existence, preserved the faith once 
delivered to the saints, unshaken by the bitterest persecutions. 


18.—Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, from 1794 to 1805. 
Translated by Georce H. Catvert. Vol. I. New-York and 
London: Wiley & Putnam. 1845, 


The correspondence of literary men is always entertaining and 
often profitable. Twosuch men as Goethe and Schiller, stars of 
the first magnitude in the literary firmament of Germany, could not 
conduct a regular correspondence for a series of years without utter- 
ing thoughts which must let us into some of the secrets of their 
own reflective powers. Of course they pass under review many of 
the issues from the press of that day, and give us their own views on 
poetry, literature, philosophy, art, and religion, 
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This volume contains but half of the correspondence, the remain- 
der to appear in a second, to be published ere long. 

The translator seems to have executed his task well: but we can- 
not approve all he says in his “ Preface.” He there takes occasion to 
controvert the remarks on Goethe, which appeared in the Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration at Cambridge in 1844. In that production Goethe is 
called “ selfish, false,” “a bad man,” “asynonome for dissoluteness,” 
etc., ete. These judgments the author pronounces false: and there 
will always be discordant opinions of the man, depending on the 
stand-point from which different persons view him. 

We cannot think, however, that the translator has uttered more 
than a flat denial of the statements of the oration: for his argument 
that Goethe could not have been “selfish, false, nor bad,” because he 
wrote an Iphigenia, a Clara, etc.; because a “ large composition of 
mind,” a “justness and clear humanity of nature,’ are apparent in 
his poetry and letters, we hold to be a perfect non sequitur. There 
is an abundance of facts obliging us to believe that a man may be 
very far from the possession of whatever is “pure, lovely and of 
good report” in his private character and personal habits, and yet 
utter in poetry and in letters the most beautiful and sublime senti- 
ments. 

The translator reveals the point of view from which he looks on 
his idol when he says: “ Goethe is the most complete man of his time 
—the richest specimen of humanity since Shakspeare.” 


19.—A Course of English Reading, adapted to every Taste and Ca- 
pacity ; with Anecdotes of Men of Genius. By the Rev. James 
Pycrort, B. A. Trinity College, Oxford ; with additions by J. G. 
Cogswell. New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 1845. pp. 243 12mo. 


Such a book as this may be very useful. That will depend on 
the character of the person into whose hands it shall fall. Too many 
of the young are, at the present day,so bent on fashion and folly, 
that no systematic course of reading can ever be expected of them. 
The very sight of such a book as this would frighten them. “La! 
me! how could a body ever think of reading allthat? It would take 
two lifetimes.” A very comfortable conclusion for the pleasure-lov- 
ing and lazy. And as it would take so long to read all, they deemit 
the wiser course to read none. 

We have been applied to ourselves, as doubtless most educated 
men have, for courses of reading; and we have marked them out; 
but, we presume, in very few cases have they ever been pursued 
faithfully and perseveringly. 

Mr. Pycroft has certainly pointed out an effective plan, and put it 
in the power of the reader to make an admirable selection of works 
on almost all subjects. 
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On some topics he has omitted valuable works, perhaps the most 
valuable ; and under the head of “Reading for Controversialists” he 
has enumerated a formidable array of authors “against Dissenters,” 
but none in their favor. 


20.— Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure : its principles, modes of treat- 
ment, etc. Illustrated with many cases, compiled chiefly from the 
most eminent European authors on the subject. By Jor. Suew, 
M. D. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Wiley 
& Putnam. 1845. pp. 360, 12mo. 


New modes and measures are apt to become hobbies: and what 
has been uselul in many cases, is in danger of being cried up as 
panaceative. 

This book can be read with pleasure and profit, whether we adopt 
the views of the author or not. As to the efficacy of the application 
of cold water, internally and externally, we have no doubt: nor any 
more, that, ina multitude of cases, it is all that is necessary, either 
for the preservation or restoration of health. The Priessnitz method 
unquestionably requires caution, sound judgment and experience. It 
may do to dabble in water, but to mummify ourselves in wet sheets 
is no child’s play. 


21.—Wi ey anp Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading.—No. I. 
Eothen, or Traces of Travel brought home from the East. No. 
Il. Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch. Edited by W. Mein- 
noLp, D.D. Translated from the German by Lady Duff Gordon. 


We perceive that the worthy publishers design to publish, in a 
library form, a series of works of an interesting description, such as 
will pass for light reading, and yet be of good moral tendency. We 
ardently hope they will adhere to their purpose, and that the day is 
not far distant when the vapid, trashy novel will be no longer in de- 
mand. 

The first two numbers promise well. Eothen is one of the best, 
and most popular books of Travels in the entire catalogue ; “a neat 
book—not a sham.” The Amber Witch has, also, excited universal 
attention, and called forth general approbation. It was, at first, 
thought to be fact, but is now known to be fiction, characterized by 
the excellencies of Robinson Crusoe and the Vicar of Wakefield. 
The author is the “ Editor” of the title-page. 


22.— D’ Aubigné’s Miscellany. Puseyism examined—A Voice from 
Antiquity—The Voice of the Church—Confession of the Name of 
Christ— Faith and Knowledge. By J. H. Mer.ie D’Avsiene, 
D.D. New York: John S. Taylor & Co. 1845. pp. 330, 18mo. 


Mr. Taylor has here thrown together into one small volume, the 
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minor Essays of Dr. Merle, before separately published. Every 
thing from the pen of D’Aubigné is interesting to us, both in style and 
matter, and, for a very small sum, any one can now possess himself 
of these smaller productions. 







23.— The Adopted Child, or the necessity of early piety. By Caries 
Burperr, Author of “Emma, or the Lost Found.” New York: 
John S. Taylor, & Co, 1845. 

The incidents of this story are thrilling: some of them wonderful, 
indeed, if true; and if not, scarcely justifiable. “Emma, or the Lost 
Found” was received with great favor, and we presume the reception 
of this will encourage the author to proceed with the story of Henry 
Barton, all of which he represents as Jiterally true. 4) 
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24.—The Church in all Ages—Conformity—Passing Thoughts— 

Falsehood and Truth—Judea Capta—Convent Bell—Osric— 

Izram. By Cuarvortre Exizasera. 1845. 

These smaller volumes have been neatly got up by Taylor, and it ; 
is only necessary to say that they are from the pen of Charlotte a 
Elizabeth, in order to recommend them to many readers. The : 
last two are poetical, but not equal to her prose writings. 
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25.—Etherology ; or the Philology of Mesmerism and Phrenology : 
f including a new philosophy of sleep and consciousness, with a re- 
4 view of the pretensions of Neurology and Phrenology. By J. 
Sraniey Grimes. New York: Saxton & Miles. Phil.: James 
M. Campbell. Boston: Saxton, Pierce, & Co. 1845. pp. 350, 12mo. 


The author of this book has evidently made phrenology and mes- 
merism subjects of no little investigation. And whatever may be 4 
thought of his theory, he has certainly furnished one of the most in- j 
teresting and sensible books yet written on these subjects. 

That there are singular phenomena of mind not easily explicable 
on the ordinary and known laws of mind and matter we are ready to 
grant; but that these phenomena are attributable to magnetism or 
etherism we have yet to be convinced. That there are things in 
heaven and earth which our philosophy hath not dreamt of, we do 
not deny; but that these things are explicable by neurology, or 
etherology we do not yet confess, because we have not yet seen 
sufficient evidence. 

Mr. Grimes seems to have overthrown all the theories prior to iia 
his, including Dr. Buchanan’s neurology, and we do certainly think yi 
that his own does not rest on a very firm basis. He sets out with i 
these fundamental principles—2. “ One mind cannot influence another, ae 
but through the instrumentality of motion.” 3. “No motion can be 
communicated from one mind to another, unless there is a material he 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. 1. NO. I. 5 
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connection.” How does he know these statements to be true? He 
does not prove them. They are certainly not axioms. Then he 
writes: “ Fact. One mind sometimes influences another independent- 
ly of ordinary sensation or muscular motion, without contact or per- 
ceptible connection.” Inference. There is a material substance oc- 
cupying space, which communicates mental emotion, from one mind 
to another.” “This I denominate Etherism.” 

Now, granting the two principles or propositions quoted and the 
fact, the inference would seem to follow; but denying the principles 
two and three, the inference falls, until they are proved. The very 
foundation, then, needs support. 


26.— White Lies, and False and True—A Tale of Trials told to my 
Children—The Fashionable Wife and Unfashionable Husband. 
By Mrs. Or1e.—The Royal Sisters ; an Historical Romance of 
the Middle Ages. By Aanes Srrickitanno. New York: Saxton 
& Miles. Boston: Saxton & Kelt. 1845. 

These are 18mo. volumes, done up neatly in paper covers. Mrs. 
Opie and Mrs. Strickland, the authoresses, are well known as good 
writers: and their works are generally of wholesome tendency. The 
White Lies are worthy the attention of all. 


27.— The Devotional Family Bible, by the Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCH- 
ER, containing the Old and New Testaments, with Explanatory 
Notes, Practical Observations, Copious Marginal References, etc. 
Every part embellished with a highly finished engraving on steel, 
including views of the principal places mentioned in Scripture, 
from Drawings taken on the spot. New York: R. Martin & Co. 
A splendid work; issued in parts, at 25 cents each. We have re- 

ceived the first two, embracing the first twenty-one chapters of Gene- 
sis: and we have certainly never before seen any thing which ap- 
proached so near to our beau ideal of a Bible. It is in large 4to size. 
The Scriptural text is in double columns, fine, large, clear type, with 
the marginal references in two intermediate columns. Immediately 
beneath are the “Different Readings ;” and beneath them the Re- 
flections by Mr. Fletcher, all in good, clear type. The paper is 
heavy and fair, and the entire typographical arrangement and execu- 
tion admirable. The Reflections are marked by sound sense and 
practical piety. Then, as an embellishment, each part is to be beau- 
tified by an elegant engraving on steel, chaste and appropriate. 
Those in the parts already published, and now before us, are certain- 
ly superior line engravings. All who can possibly afford it, and 
would indulge in the luxury of a magnificent Bible, need look no fur- 
ther than Mr. Martin’s. When bound in a style correspondent with 
the execution of the text and the embellishments, it will, indeed, be an 
attractive object. 
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Germany. 





i G. A. Meier has published his Historical Development of the Doctrine oi 
& the Trinity—Neander’s History of the Christian Church, Vol. X.—Neilson’s 





Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, translated from the Danish by A. 








* Michelson—H. L. Ahrens has completed his work on the Dialects of the 
2 Greek Language —Kiepert & Ritter, also, have given us their Typographico- 
Eg historical Atlas of Greece and the Hellenic Colonies—Heinrich Ewald’s Copious * 
a Manual of the Hebrew Language, fifth Edition—J. P. Lange’s Life of Jesus, 
a intended to counteract the influence of Strauss.—Bancroft’s History of the 
fe United States, is being published in Germany, in the German Language. : 





Crusius has published a complete Dictionary of Xenophon’s Memorabilia.—The 
History of Classical Philology in Antiquity, by Grafurtan, has reached the 2d 
volume, extending to the time of Augustus, among the Romans, and complet- 
ing the history, in respect to the Greeks. 








Gnglanv. 






K. O. Maller’s Introduction to a Scientific System of Mythology has been 
translated and published. Also Schmitz’s Translation of B. G. Niebuhr’s Lec- i i 
tures on Roman History from the first Punic War to the death of Constantine 
The Correspondence and Remains of the late John Foster, is in course of pub- 


lication in London. 
‘A The Boden Professor of Sanscrit, at Oxford, commenced his lectures on 


the 10th of February, at the Clarendon. The Arabic Professor at Cambridge 
commences his lectures on the 8th of April, in the Combination-room of St. 













} Catherine’s-hall, to be continued every day till the division of the tetm. Sub- a 
4 jects—“ The Chrestomathies of Kosegarten and De Sacy, the Koran and the ‘a 
3 Mahamat of Hairi.” The Arabic Professor also gives notice, that he pur- vie ‘ 
4 poses to deliver a course of Sanscrit lectures in the Easter Term. The . 


early lectures will be elementary, being intended for persons desirous of begin- 
ning the study of the Sanscrit language. The subject of the remaining lectures 
will be, ‘‘ The Episode of Nala,” from the Mahabharata. 









Hrance. 






The Revue de Paris announces, that the marriage of the celebrated Arab 







3 Chief, Yussuf Bey, Colonel of the Spahis, with Miss Weyer, grand niece of ig 
| General Guilleminot, was to be celebrated in Paris on the 27th of February. a 
x He has abjured Islamism, and embraced the Catholic religion at St. Thomas d’ a 
Aquin, in presence of the relative of his wife and of a few friends. Yussuf is i: 
cS Turk by birth, and 36 years of age. After his marriage he is to be promoted a 
%: i: 
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to the rail of Major-General, and invested with the military command o‘ 
Oran. 


Anited States. 


Prof. Stuart's work on the Revelation by St. John has at length appeared. 
although not yet fallen into our hands. We doubt not it will be worthy of its 
author, and exceedingly valuable to the critical student of that portion of God’e 
word. 





